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Wirs an Appenpix From NEANDER. 


Ir among philosophers of the same ancient school, as for ex- 
ample the disciples of Socrates, a diversity of sentiment be de- 
tected in treating upon some capital point in philosophy, it is 
sometimes difficult, from their own statements merely, to deter- 
mine whether they differ in reality, or only in appearance. But 
if by any means we can become acquainted with the form of doc- 
trine held by the founder of the sect, it is often easy to explore 
the causes and the origin of the discrepancy. So also, if we in- 
quire respecting the disagreement which seems to exist among the 
apostles in the exhibition of certain doctrines,—as in the noted 
case of Paul and James on faith and works,—it is not enough, in 
order to explain and reconcile them, that we diligently study 
what they have themselves written on the subjects in question ; 
but we should also refer to the discourses of Christ which treat 
upon those subjects, to whose sayings, as a common source, 
may be traced many principles and precepts found in each of 
the writers seemingly at variance. Whoever will accompany us 
in this mode of investigating the origin and causes of the appa- 
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rent disagreement between Paul and James, may be easily con- 
vinced, that to neither of them can the alleged inconsistency be 
fairly ascribed. It will appear, indeed, that their Master him- 
self, on account of the various dispositions and attainments of 
those whom he addressed, employed methods of instruction as 
diverse from each other, as the expressions of Paul from those 
of James. So that his disciples ‘have but imitated him, im the 
skilful use of a wise mode of communicating truth.’ 

Indeed, nearly all the discourses of Christ on the subject be- 
fore us, are such, that while to some you might prefix as a theme 
the declaration of Paul, “ A man is justified by faith and not by 
works”; to others the words of James would be equally appro- 
priate, “A man is justified by works and not by faith only.’” 
Of the first kind are those passages which teach, that the sum 
of true religion, and the spring of all human happiness, consist 
in faith exercised towards God and Christ the Saviour of men ; 
i.e. an affection of the mind according to which one not only 
holds as unquestionable truth whatever God and Christ have in 
any way revealed, but also, with firm reliance on this truth, con- 
fides heartily in God and Christ.2 As Christ often declared to 
those whom he cured of diseases, that faith alone procured them 
health of body ;* so he also affirms that faith is the surest means 
of spiritual health an} everlasting life.® 

When, therefore, the Jews inquired respecting “ the works of 


1 Krug, in a book entitled ‘Der Widerstreit der Vernunft mit 
sich selbst in der Verséhnungslehre, dargestellt und aufgelést,’ 
Zulich u. Freystadt 1802, has treated, with ingenuity, of the synthesis 
in which the Pauline thesis and the antithesis of James may be 
reconciled; pp. 38 sq. 62, 79sq. His labours justify us in passing 
briefly over some points, which might otherwise pave required a more 
expanded discussion. But while we must dissent from him on several 
other points, soalso more particularly in the position, that in the attempt 
to harmonize these apostles, less can be effected by interpretation than 
by philosophy. Indeed his own philosophical speculations in the 
case, are sometimes confirmed by interpretation ; while sometimes, 
without the aid of interpretation, they would be destitute of any basis 
whatever. 


2 Rom. 3: 24. Gal. 2: 16.—James 2: 24. 

3 John 3: 16—18, 36. 6: 40,47. 11: 25—27. 14:1. Mark 16: 16. al. 
4 Matt. 9: 2, 22, 29. 15: 28. al. 

5 Comp. ‘Acts. 4: 9, 10, 12. 16: 30, 31. 
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God,” as if there were many things which we must do to be ap- 
proved of God ;° he answered, this one thing is especially pleasing 
to God, that men should believe i in Christ whom he hath sent. 
He intentionally uses the singular number: This is the work 
of God, rovro éore ro égyov tov Meou, signifying that upon this 
one work depends, as the effect upon the cause, every thing ac- 
ceptable to God.’ And when Paul goes so far as to say,® that 
even the ungodly may be justified by faith, this is so far from 
being repugnant to the precepts of Christ, that it seems rather 
to be drawn from them. No one will doubt this, who remem- 
bers the answer of Christ to the thief on the cross, or the para- 
ble respecting the humble publican, both of whom obtained for- 
giveness without making amends for their crimes by any outward 
acts of obedience.? Yet in other discourses of Christ, forgiveness 
and eternal life are attributed to works. In Matt. 7: 16—20, he 
declares, that every one is known and judged by his fruits, or 


® John 6: 28, 29. coll. Rev. 2: 26. 


q Thus Philo, in his book ‘Quis rerum divinarum Haeres,’ calls 
faith THY Tehsv@tatny THY agerey, and then subjoins: “'To believe in 
one God—this is the work, 70 Egyor, of a great and celestial soul.” 
—Indeed, nearly all that is said in the sacred writings concerning 
faith, harmonizes also with what Seneca teaches respecting virtue in 
general; Ep. 66. 7. “ Animi virtus una est—ceterum multae ejus 
species sunt, quae pro vitae varietate et pro actionibus explicantur,— 
In alias atque alias qualitates convertitur, ad rerum, quas actura est, 
habitum figurata. Quidquid attigit, in similitudinem sui adducit et 
tingit ; actiones, amicitias, interdum domos totas, quas intravit dis- 
posuitque, condecorat; quidquid tractavit, id amabile, conspicuum, 
mirabile facit.”—“ Virtue is one, though it varies in its form. In its 
developement, it adapts itself to the several conditions and actions of 
life. Its qualities are marked with all the shades of difference found 
in the oceasions which call it into exercise. Whatever it touches it 
conforms and assimilates to itself. It moulds and adorns external 
conduct and private friendship. Sometimes whole families which it 
enters, partake of its order and beauty. Whatever falls under its in- 
fluence, becomes amiable, attractive, and ennobled.” 

8 In Rom. 4: 5. 

9 Luke 23: 40—43. 18: 9 sq. Comp. Matt. 21: 31, 32. 18: 26, 27, 32. 
Luke 7: 37—50. 15: 11—32. (coll. vv. 2—7.) 19: 1 sq. Such passages 
also as Matt. 19: 16—22, and Luke 10: 25 sq. 13: 23 sq. cast light on 
Paul’s mode of expressing himself. 
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xara thy moakey avrov, his works. He then subjoins in verse 
21, * Not every one that saith unto me, Lord, Lord, shall enter 
into the kingdom of heaven; but he that doeth the will of my 
Father who is in heaven.” With this agree the declarations of 
James." In that passage too which sets forth the principles ac- 
cording to which Christ will proceed in the general judgment, 
no express mention is made of faith ; while eternal rewards and 
punishments are assigned to every man according to his works. 
Of the same import are the words of Christ, where he promises 
inexhaustible treasures in heaven to those who sell what they 
have and distribute to the poor. He had before said, “ By 
thy words shalt thou be justified, and by thy words shalt thou be 
condemned.” Why hens should James, who, we know, studi- 
ously imitates the words of his Master, hesitate to say, “ A man 
is justified by works ?” 

in attempting to reconcile James with Paul, some understand 
him, where he speaks of faith generally,’ to mean only knowl- 
edge, or speculative belief, and the profession of it; not cordial 
trust united with knowledge and conviction. ‘Thus, with more 
subtilty than judgment, they separate, contrary to the intention 
of James, these two states of mind. Nor can it indeed be 
shewn, that faith has a more limited sense in James, than in 
those sayings of Christ which connect it with the highest re- 
wards, or than where it occurs in the writings of Paul. Ac- 
cording to both Christ and Paul, faith in God or Christ, consists 
in knowledge and conviction joined with a cordial trust spring- 
ing from these sources.’ James in c. 2: 19, “ Thou believest 
there is one God, etc.” describes this first part of faith, i. e. 
knowledge and conviction; while in v. 23, “ Abraham believed 
God,” he obviously has regard to the other part of faith as de- 
scribed above. Here the phrase itself “ believed God,” éniozevoe 
to 0&0, M2 FVINT, implies that the speculative belief of 


10 Matt. 16; 27. coll. 12: 33, and Prov. 24: 12. 

11 James 1: 25. 2: 14, 17, 24, 26. Compare also Matt. 7: 24—27, 
and Luke 6: 43—49, with James 1: 22, and c. 2; also John 14: 15. 
15: 10, 14. 

12 Matt. 25: 31—46. Comp. John 5: 28, 29. 

13 Luke 12: 33. Matt. 19: 21. 6: 20. 

14 Matt. 12: 37. coll. Ecc. 12: 14. 

15 James 2: 14, 17, 18, 20, 24, 26. 16 Heb. c. 11. 
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Abraham, pertaining to God and divine things, was joined with 
affectionate confidence in him: He trustedin God. ‘The same 
must be concluded of Rahab, in v. 25." 

Those, moreover, who thus suggest ‘that James is not here 
treating of that evangelical faith which is grounded on the death 
of Christ, (of which alone Paul speaks in Rom. c. 3,) make no 
progress by this means in their attempts to harmonize the doc- 
trines of Paul and James ; since James in this place, and Paul in 
Heb. c. 11, and elsewhere in his epistles, both discourse in gen- 
eral on the nature and operations of true faith, in a way, which 
shews that they both have in view that faith which procures for 
a man eternal salvation. Nor yet is the phrase, to be justified, 
dtxacovedat, as used in James 2: 21, 24, 25, to be understood 
in a sense different from what it bears in the writings of Paul. 
For as Paul uses the expressions, ‘to be blessed,’ ‘saved,’ 
evhoysiodat, owlecdas, and the like, as equivalent to the word 
justify ;° so James substitutes for it the word ‘ saved,’ owoas, and 
the phrase ‘ to be blessed,’ waxageor elven. ‘To these he op- 
poses the word ‘tremble,’ ggioaeer, speaking of devils, to in- 
dicate that their faith cannot save them, ov ow leew, ov dexacovr. 
Indeed the word dsxucovr has very often, in addition to the idea 
of release from punishment, the sense of favour and reward be- 
stowed, or to be bestowed, on those who are treated as innocent. 
In this sense also aqeots duaoriwy is sometimes used, to denote 
not only pardon but also the effect of pardon, or that happiness 
which follows the forgiveness of sins. 

But to return to the point from which we have digressed. It 
is seen now, that the question relative to the disagreement be- 
tween the doctrines of Paul and James, affects not only these 
apostles, but also the author of the christian scheme ; to such a 
degree indeed, that if you decide there is between the two former, 
not merely a verbal, but a real and radical difference, you can- 
not doubt that on the same point Jesus contradicts himself. But 
who can suppose Him liable to the charge of inconsistency, 
whose plan of instruction, not only ip all other respects, but par- 
ticularly in the various use of the terms in question, is remark- 
ably uniform and steady? True it is, that on the authority of 


See the author’s ‘Scripta Var. Argumenti, Comm. XIV. § 13, 14. 
8 Gal. 3: 8,9. Tit. 3: 5,7. Eph. 2: 8. 2 Tim. 1: 9. 
19 James 2: 14. 1: 25. Comp. 1: 21. 


17 
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Christ it may be confidently affirmed, that men obtain pardon 
and salvation by works, é goywv. But what works? Such as 
exclude faith, or are separate from it? By no means; but by 
such as spring from faith in God and Jesus Christ, as good fruit 
from a good tree. So that if one should profess to hope for 
salvation on the ground of good works, ¢ éoywv ayaPor, it is to 
be regarded as if he had said, the effects and evidences of faith. 
Indeed all the sacred writers, from Moses onward, agree in teach- 
ing that faith is the source of all good works acceptable to God. 
Their instructions may be summed up in these words : “ Without 
faith it is impossible to please God ;” and again, * The end of 
faith,” is the “ salvation of the soul.”*° Nor, as will shortly ap- 
pear, does James differ on this point from all the rest. 

But, as we have already remarked, our Saviour, when he 
uses these different forms of phraseology in communicating in- 
struction, employs them in a stated and uniform method. 
When his language ascribes every thing to faith alone, it is in or- 
der to show that the genuine piety towards God which springs 
from faith, and is the foundation of every virtue, resides solely 
in the mind. He means that principle of a mind devoted to 
God and Christ, which is called faith, and which is both antece- 
dent to, and the cause of, works. 

This mode of teaching has primary reference to penitent sin- 
ners, who are disquieted and perplexed by past sins. That 
such may not despair of salvation, it is necessary to foster in 
their minds the hope of receiving pardon through faith, while as 
yet they are destitute of good works; or, (which is the same 
thing,) destitute of the fruits of faith, which are not to be looked 
for in the beginning of its existence.*! In this doctrine there is 
an entire agreement among the writers both of the Old Testa- 
ment and the New.” 

This mode of teaching, in the second place, is eminently suited 
to confute those, who, from a proud conceit of their supposed 
virtues, claim the praise and rewards of righteousness. Such 
persons baving an imperfect acquaintance both with themselves 
aud the divine character, ascribe little importance to faith in 
Christ; they not only indulge in a foolish self-complacency, but 





20 Heb, 11: 6. 1 Pet. 1: 9. Comp. wv. 5, QI. 
21 Luke 23: 40 sq. 15: 17 sq. 29 sq. 18: 13, 14. 


22 See 2 Sam. 12: 13. Ps. 32:1, 2,5. 51:3 sq. 18,19. Acts 2: 37 sq. 
c. 9. ¢. 16: 30, 31, Rom. 10: 9—11. 1 Tim. 1; 12, 16. Tit. 3: 3 sq. 
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contemn others in comparison with themselves. Such was the 
righteousness of many of the Pharisees and doctors of the law, 
in the time of our Saviour; who, he declared, could not enter 
the kingdom of heaven.“ He therefore delivered the parable of 
the Pharisee and publican not only to weaken -the self-esteem 
of those proud men; “for he spake this parable” says Luke, 
“to certain that trusted in themselves that they were righteous 
and despised others ;’"* but also to console penitent sinners, 
who condemn themselves. Hence the publican is represented 
as going down to his house justified in the sight of God, rather 
than the self-complacent Pharisee. 

On the other hand, when Christ ascribes forgiveness and sal- 
vation to works, it is that be may fix the marks by which sincere 
and genuine faith is to be distinguished from spurious ; on the 
ground, that an active inward principle will, as opportunity oc- 
curs, certainly shew itself in outward signs. A good tree can- 
not be destitute of good fruit. 

This mode of teaching is indeed the fittest way of convicting 
those, who, thinking that the profession of some kind of faith 
is advantageous, (such as saying, “ Lord, Lord ;” or, “ I believe 
in Jesus Christ,”) so live as to contradict their profession by 
their conduct.” In like manner, (to compare also opposites, ) 
Christ and his apostles affirm, that men will be condemned not 
only for unbelief, but for vicious actions, as the effects and evi- 
dence of unbelief. Indeed, if we listen to Christ, it is from with- 
in, out of the hearts of men, that all bad actions as well as good 
proceed.2° Whatever a man has concealed within, év rq dn- 
Gavow tHg xagdias avrov, that will he exhibit in his life and 
conversation.” As therefore, when Christ teaches that the per- 
verse disposition of men is to be presumed from their wicked 
acts, and that the perverse in heart will be punished on account 
of their sinful conduct, he implies that their perverseness in itself 
deserves punishment; so, on the other hand, when he teaches 
that faith becomes known by means of good works, and that the 
believer is rewarded on account of his good works, he implies 
that faith of itself may procure salvation for a man, though it 
may not as yet have shewn itself by good works. Man, indeed, 





23 Matt. 5: 20. °4 Luke 18: 9 sq. comp. v. 14. 

25 Oitwes ov movotow & déyer 6 xtguoc. Luke 6: 43 sq. 46 sq. Comp. 
19: 20, 21 sq. 

26 Mark 7: 21—23. 97 Luke 6: 45. Matt. 12: 33—35. 
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has no means of judging in regard to the faith of another, except 
from its effects; God, however, the searcher of spirits, must 
know what dwells in the mind of every man, without the aid of 
external acts. Hence it is manifest, that men are not necessarily 
and of course punished because they may have performed no 
good works ; for no blame can be imputed, where the opportu- 
nity for action is wanting; but if men fail to use their power of 
acting, according to their duty and ability, then punishment is 
justly and deservedly incurred. 

Who now does not see, that according to the example of Christ, 
Paul speaksof faith in the way first mentioned, in order both totran- 
quillize the minds of penitent sinners, and to restrain the temerity 
of such as place too much confidence in their own goodness ? 
According to him, a man is justified or saved freely by the grace of 
God, by faith, through faith, on account of faith ; not by the law, 
not by works of the law, (or more briefly, not by works, without 
works, ) not by works of righteousness, but according to the mercy 
of God.”® ‘To render the sense of these expressions obvious, it 
will be proper to place in one view the entire doctrine of this 
apostle, respecting the condition and the way of obtaining salva- 
tion. No one can be pronounced just or innocent, and worthy 
of reward, and treated as such, in the estimation of God, dixacog 
maga ry Oey or évontov Tov Peov, unless in every particular he 
complies with the known will, vduoc, of God. This, un- 


doubtedly, is 7 dexacootvn 2} éx 7100 vouov, or innocence en- 
titled to reward, which results from fulfilling the law.*! He 
who thus does all that the law requires, must be accounted just 
before God, éy voug dixasovtar naga to Yew Such an one 
could not receive a reward as a gift, but as a debt; as Paul 
justly affirms.* For though considered absolutely, God can be 


*8 See Matt. 25, 41 sq. James 2: 15, 16. 

29 Ainaoitar, coterar dyPouwnos Swgeay, tH yagete TOU Peov, wiote:, 
é& mioteng, Sit tig miotewg’ ovx & voum, ovx & tgyow vouov, (or 
briefly ovx é& tgywr, zagis tgywy,) ovx & tgyay tow év dixcuocivy 
(menoinuévwr), Ghda xata tov tov Feov theoy. Rom. 3: 20—30. 4: 1—5. 
9: 11,31. 11:5. Gal. 2:16. 3:2—13. 5:4. Eph. 2:5, 8,9. 2Tim. 
1: 9. Tit. 3: 4—7. 


3° Rom. 2: 13. 

3] Rom. 10: 5. Phil. 3: 9. 
32 Gal. 3: 11. 5: 4. 

33 Rom. 4: 4. coll. 11: 5, 6. 
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in debt to no one,* yet he cannot violate his pledge ; and the 
sum of the divine promises as to this point is, “ Ye shall there- 
fore keep my statutes and my judgments : which if a man do, he 
shall live in them.” *® This, in substance, is often repeated by 
Moses, and also by Christ ;* in such a manner, however, as at 
the same time to indicate that none will obtain happiness in this 
way ; and this point Paul has illustrated more at large, accord- 
ing to time and circumstances, in his mare ” For, owing to 
an inbred disposition to evil, dea rug oagxds,*® we cannot render 
such obedience to the divine law, as to entitle us to be treated as 
innocent, and rewarded at the hands of God. We are therefore 
all guilty before God our Judge, and deserve more or less of 
punishment; since there is no one who has not transgressed the 
divine law.° Human actions are either entirely opposed to the 
divine law, (such are éoya avoue, novnga, gpavia, which are 
enumerated under the manifest works of the flesh, parega Eoya 
In oagxo¢,*°) or if lawful according to the letter, they in part 
deceive by the semblance of virtue, and in various ways swerve 
from the requirements of duty," or, in part, they are defective, 
interrupted, imperfect, and in every respect fall short of the 
divine precepts.“? To all these Paul refers, when he denies 
that any one can be justified and saved by the law, i.e. by 
works of law ;® in other words, because he has obeyed the law ; ; 








34 Luke 17: 9, 10. Matt. 19: 27. 20:16. Rom. 11: 35. 

35 Levit. 18: 5. 

36 E. g. Deut. 5: 33. Matt. 19:16 sq. Luke 10: 25 sq. 

37 Comp. Luke 18: 9—14. Matt. 9:16—22. Rom. 2: 13. 10:5 sq. 
Jal. 3: 10—12, 21, 22. al. 

38 Rom. 7: 7—25. 8: 3. coll. John 3: 6. 

39 Ps. 143: 2. Rom. 3: 19, 20, 23. 9: 31, 32. Gal. 2: 16. 3: 10—12. 

40 Gal. 5: 19—21, coll. Tit. 3: 3—5. Rom. 1: 21. 3: 10—20. 

41 Some actions of this kind are noticed by Christ, Matt. 6: 1, 2, 5, 
16. 23: 5, 28. Such can hardly claim the name of vourua Egya. 

42 Matt. 5: 46,47. 19: 16, 17, 18—22. Luke 10: 25 sq. 18: 98q, 
James 2: 10, 11, coll, Gal. 3: 10. 

43 "Ey voum, or & %gyov vouov. The phrase teva youov corre- 
sponds to the BYesinsa oD D373 of the Rabbinic writings; see the 


author’s Scripta Var. Argum. Com. XI. p. 449 sq. But Paul by using 
the substantive tov youov, instead of the adjectives ryouiua, Ervouc, yousmer, 
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for no one either does or can so satisfy the requisitions of the 
divine law, as to leave nothing imperfect. Beza well remarks: 
“ Works of law consist in the performance of those things 
which the law requires; or they are works, so far as ere 
performed, or not performed, by us, but not simply, as being 
required by the law.” Paul himself gives a clearer view of 
the subject in Tit. 3: 5, * Not by works of righteousness which 
we have done, (for we were foolish, disobedient,—serving divers 
lusts,—living in malice, etc. v. 3,)—hath he saved us.” So also 
in 2'Tim. 1: 9, “Who hath saved us—not according to our own 
works ;” and in Eph. 2: 8, “ By grace are ye saved through 
faith,—not of works.” In such passages, the words law and 
works of the law do not relate solely to the ritual service of 
Moses, but also to the moral precepts or law, imparted from God 
to mankind, whether by Moses, or by the light of nature, or by 
Christ himself, or by any other teacher ; and in most instances, 
indeed, they relate chiefly to this latter. The very object of 
Paul, in his epistle to the Romans, was to demonstrate, that no 
one could hope for pardon and forgiveness on the ground of 
obedience rendered to any law, whether written, or made known 
in any other way.*© Nor does Christ present any different view 
upon this point. In the parable of the publican,** he introduces 
the Pharisee who sought the divine approbation on the ground of 
law, or his own works, as boasting not only that he had observed 
the Mosaic rites and institutions, but also, what he held of still 
higher consequence,” that he had not neglected to obey the 
precepts of the moral law. This Pharisee certainly represents 


carefully avoids the ambiguity which attaches even to the Hebrew 
phrase. More of this in the sequel, 


44 Notae ad Rom, 3: 20. “ Opera legis vocari eorum praestatio- 
nem, quae lex praecipit, seu opera, quatenus a nobis aut praestantur, 
aut non praestantur, non autem simpliciter, quatenus praecipiuntur a 
lege.” 

45 The author has treated more fully of Paul’s doctrine respecting 6 
vowog and ta tgya vouov, in his Scripta Var. Arg. Com. XII. p. 444 sq. 
Even the Rabbins also have this sentiment: “The words or promises 
of the divine law are not certain and ratified, jy2pnn, except to 
him who esteems himself as nothing, and regards himself.as unworthy.” 
See Buxtorf Lex, Chald. Rab. Talm. col, 983, 

46 Luke 18: 9 sq. 


47 [bid. v. 11, 12, Compare Mark 12: 33. 
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those ‘ who trust in themselves that they are righteous,’ and are 
willing to justify themselves; of which every age produces 
many examples in all rauks of society. ‘These are the same 
whom Paul describes as ‘seeking the righteousness of the law,’ 
and ‘ endeavouring to establish their own righteousness which is 
of the law.” 

It follows from these premises, that all those who rely upon 
the law, in such a way as to expect by keeping it to obtain salva- 
tion,” must fail of the happiness expected ; and must, moreover, 
be condemned, tno xeragav sivas, on the well known principle, 
that whoever does not completely fulfil each divine precept, 

especially the moral precepts,) subjects himself to the curse.*! 

he reason then is obvious, why Paul both denies that any 
account is made of faith in a procedure of law,” (for the law 
excludes, as a ground of hope and bliss, every thing except 
human virtue,) and opposes to é¢yve vouou a certain peculiar pur- 
pose of God, and that free grace and mercy of his® to which 
we owe the pardon of sin and future reward; and all this on 
account of faith in Christ, exclusive of all merit on our part.™ 
To the doctrine which promises eternal life to the keeper of the 
law, vouos tev Zoywv, is opposed what the apostle calls vouog 
nioreme ;°5 i.e. the doctrine, which refers the salvation of men 
solely to hope and trust in divine grace, exercised through Christ. 
This latter doctrine, while it strips men of their own righteous- 
ness, which is of the law, commends and proposes the righ- 
teousness of faith,—called, also, the righteousness which is by 
faith in Jesus Christ, the righteousness which is of God by faith, 
the righteousness according to faith. Nor was Paul the first 
to employ this mode of speaking ; he quotes rather with care 


4 Ibid. v.9. Luke 10: 29. 
4 Rom. 9: 30—32. 10: 3. coll. Phil. 3: 9. 

59 Oi & Eoyaw vouov ovtsc, or ot oyatouevor, Gal. 3: 10. Rom. 4: 4, 5. 
5! Deut. 27: 15—25, 26. 

52 Gal. 3: 12, 6 vouog ox got éx nioteos. 


53° ia ngoPeorc, yaou, theoc, Sagov Pot, 2 Tim. 1: 9. Tit. 3: 5. 
Eph. 2:8. Rom. 9: 11. 11: 5, 6, 


54 Awgeav, Rom. 3: 24. 
5% Rom. 3: 27. Comp. Gal. 2: 19. 
56 Rom. 4:13. 9: 30. 10: 3,6. 1:17. 3:21, 22. Phil. 3: 9. Heb. 11: 7. 
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from the writers of the Old Testament, lest any one should sup- 
pose there might be, in the doctrine, something repugnant to the 
ancient discipline, which was confessedly of divine origin. In- 
deed, it is the remarkable declaration of an ancient prophet : 
“ The j st shall live by faith,” which Paul repeats in his very 
words.*’ ‘The same point is confirmed and illustrated by the 
force of many examples, proposed for imitation in the ancient 
Jewish writings, and enumerated in the eleventh chapter of He- 
brews. Hence David also, who had a deep conviction that no 
one can be just in the sight of God, so frequently celebrates with 
joy the mercy of God, which alone afforded him a refuge and 
safe protection under a sense of sin.® All these instances 
clearly illustrate the declaration of Paul, in Rom. 3: 20, 21, 
“ Therefore by the deeds of the law no flesh shall be justified be- 
fore God ; for by the law is the knowledge (not the justification) 
of sin. But now without the law, the righteousness of God 

i.e. the righteousness of God by faith, v. 22,—being justified 
= by his grace, v. 24,) is manifested, being witnessed by the 
law and the prophets.” 

Such therefore as depend on their own works, oi éoyatopevoe,°? 
or who suppose that their justification is to be sought by their 
own legal deeds,™ do not, according to Paul, have faith, ov nto- 
tevovor, i.e. they refuse to rely upon faith, they reject faith,®! as 
the sole condition of being justified in the sight of God. In 


57 Habak. 2:4. Rom. 1:17. Gal. 3:11. Heb. 10: 38. 
58 Ps. 143: 2. Ps. 119: 124. 32: 1, 2. al. Comp. Rom. 4: 6. 
59 Rom. 4: 4, 5, 


60 Oi Svemortes Sixcootvny F Egyow vouor, of tiv Wiar Sixcuootvyy 
(se, tiv é vouov, which in fact is nothing) {ytotvtes orca. Rom. 9: 


30—32, 10: 3. 


61 This follows from the antithesis in which the apostle always 
places 10 éoyater Fae and 10 muotevery. 


62 To the same purpose are the words of Christ, Luke 13: 24, 
“Many, I say unto you, will strive to enter in, Syrjcovew sich Deiv (at 
the strait gate), but shall not be able.” So v. 26, 27. Matt. 7: 21—23. 
On this point profane writers differ wholly from the sacred penmen, 
not only in respect to the language aud general modes of expression, 
but also in the very notions of the things themselves; compare note 
45 on p. 198 above, and the author’s Scripta Var. Argumenti, p. 414 
note, p. 427. The former mostly held with the Stoics and Academ- 
ics, that “ we ought to rely on virtue alone, (as Cicero says, Tusc. Q. 
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short, those who seek or follow after justification without faith, 
are they who do not submit to the terms on which God is 
pleased that men should be reconciled to himself.“ But it is 
also manifest, that James, when in cap. 2 he is treating of pre- 
tended believers, does not speak disrespectfully of true faith ; 
nor when he says that men é§ éoywv dixacovePac, are justified 
by their works, does he affirm them to be dixasovodat ovx éx nio- 
Teme, or ywois niorems, justified without faith. For, besides 
commending those who are “rich in faith,”® and ascribing to 
faith the same remarkable effects as Christ does,® he also recog- 





V. 1.) in order to secure to ourselves happiness ; nor ought we to de- 
mand of the gods, by the performance of vows, either virtue or the 
rewards of virtue.” Cicero enlarges upon this idea, in his work De 
Natura Deorum, I11. 36, as follows: “Virtutem nemo umquam deo 
acceptam retulit.—In virtute recte gloriamur ; quod non contingeret, 
si id donum a deo, non a nobis haberemus.—Num quis, quod bonus 
vir esset, gratias deo egit umquam? At quod dives, quod honoratus, 
quod incolumis. Jovemque optimum, maximum, ob eas res appetant, 
non quod nos justos, temperatos, sapientes efficiat, sed quod salvos, 
incolumes, opulentos, copiosos.—Judicium hoc omnium mortalium 
est, fortunam a deo petendam, a se ipso sumendam esse sapientiam.” 
“No one ever yet reckoned virtue as a gift of God.—In the posses- 
sion of virtue, we have reason to boast ; but this could never be the 
case, if it were a gift from heaven rather than an acquisition of our 
own.—Who ever rendered thanks to God for being a good man? 
But we do homage for wealth, safety, and renown. And Jupiter is 
not invoked to render men honest, sober, and wise ; but to make 
them healthy, secure, opulent, or powerful.—It is the universal senti- 
ment of mankind, that prosperity should be sought of God, but that 
wisdom is the fruit of personal effort."—In like manner Horace, 
Epist. I. 18. 111. 
—* Satis est orare Jovem quae donat et aufert; 
Det vitam, det opes ; aequum mi animum ipse parabo.” 

And Seneca says, Epist. X LI. 1, “Stultum esse bonam mentem optare, 
cum possis ate impetrare.” “It is absurd to pray for a virtuous dis- 
position, when it is altogether within the reach of your own powers.” 


63 Scil. of ryv Sixaiwow yogic niotews, seu ovx éx niotewc, Sytotrtes 
vel duaxortes. Comp. note 60. 


64 Rom. 10: 3 of ovy inotayévtes 1H Sixcuooivy tov Fev. 
65 James 2: 5, comp. vs. 1. See Script. Var. Arg. Com. XIV. § 6. 
66 James 1: 3, 6. 5: 15. Comp. Matt. 21:21. Mark 11: 23. 
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nizes in Abraham the true efficacy of faith in rendering his 
works acceptable to God.™ And if now we always bear it in 
mind, that the works urged by James, and which he would have 
joined with faith, differ widely from the works of law, éeyva vopor, 
which Paul places in opposition to faith ; we shall perceive both 
that James does not differ from Paul, and that neither of them 
is at variance with Christ or with himself. Nor is there any 
doubt, but that éoya in James signifies the same as ta ayade 
v. Ta “ada éoya, (elsewhere, of xagnod, oi ayadol xagnoi,) which 
Christ represents to be so essential, that those who are destitute 
of them by their own fault, cannot enter heaven. Such he clas- 
ses among evil doers, égyarae ry¢ adtxiag.® This view is not 
only supported by the whole scope of James’s argument from 
c. 1: 22 onward, (very closely resembling the instructions of 
Christ in the places just cited,) but it is plainly set forth in 
c. 3: 17, where those very égya of which he spoke in verse 13 
and c. 2, he interprets by good fruits, xagnol ayatol,® and op- 
oe to these, in verse 16, every evil work, nav pavior noaypua.™ 

f now éeya ayaa are such as spring from genuine faith, as 
good fruit from a good tree, it cannot appear strange, that while 

ames earnestly sets forth the importance of works, he should 
also warmly commend true faith, and even applaud those Chris- 
tians who were “rich in faith ;’” nor that Paul likewise, who 
reasons at length to shew the ineflicacy of works to procure 
salvation, should also direct his disciples to “be rich in good 
works.” But farther ; often as Paul affirms ore éx aiotewe 
Dexcuovras avgwnos, ovx é éoywv vouor, ‘that a man is justi- 
fied by faith, and not by works of the law,’ he yet plainly and 
repeatedly declares, not only that both rewards and punishments 
will be assigned of God to every man according to his works ;* 
but also that even eternal life {a2} aéwycog, awaits those who by 


67 James 2: 22. 

68 Matt. 5: 16. 7: 21 sq. 25: 21 sq. Luke 13: 23 sq. 

6 Comp. 1 Pet, 2: 12. 

7 So in the discourses of Christ, both ayata teya and nornga tpya, 
are called shortly teva, as John 3: 20, 21. So very frequently in the 
Apocalypse, e. g. 2: 2, 22, 23, 26. 3: 15. 14: 13. 

7L James 2: 5. Comp. 2: 22. 

72 1 Tim, 6: 18. 

7 Rom. 2:6. 2Cor. 5:10. 2 Tim. 4: 14. 
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patient continuance in well doing seek for substantial and per- 
manent felicity. Shortly after, he subjoins a sentiment bearing 
a close affinity to James: “For not the hearers of the law are 
just before God, but the doers of the law shall be justified.” ® 
This, be it remembered, stands at the opening of that very epis- 
tle, in which he denies that any benefit is to be derived from 
works of Jaw. Nay more; in the epistle to the Ephe- 
sians,” after denying that our legal works avail any thing 
towards procuring salvation, he in the same sentence calls be- 
lievers “ the workmanship of God, created in Christ Jesus unto 
good works, that we should walk in them.” As Christ would 
have his followers conspicuous for good works ; so Paul, not less 
than James or any other apostle, requires Christians to shew 
themselves “ zealous of good works,” and “ fruitful in every 
good work.” 7 

We must however bear in mind, that the phrase éoya ayada 
v. xae, or as James says here simply éeya, is used in a two- 
fold sense by the New ‘Testament writers. Sometimes they in- 
tend by it the entire circle of duties which a Christian has to per- 
form.” At other times it means Liberality, and in particular bene- 
Jits bestowed on the poor, etc.® The phrase is thus very nearly 
equivalent to the Latin bene facere, and the Greek ayadonoceiv, 
ayadougyeiv, xadwe noeiy, which sometimes mean fo act honour- 





™ Rom. 2: 7. 

75 Rom. 2: 13. Comp. James 1: 22. 

% Eph. 2: 8—10, Ti yao zaguti ore ceowopsvor Dia rijg miotews ° 
xat tovro ovx & tiudy, Psov 1d Sdgov’ ovx & Egyww x. T. i. 

7 Matt. 5:16, — Tit. 2:14, Col. 1:21. So also Eph. 5: 11 sq. 
2 Thess. 2: 16,17. 1Tim. 2:10. Tit. 1:16, 2:7. 

% The p°24p Dy or 7°30 77731 > of the Rabbins, rendered by 
Lactantius actus bonos, D. 1. VI. 24, 26. 

7 So Rom. 2: 7. 13:3. Col.1: 10. Tit. 2:14. 1Tim. 5:25. In 
this sense it is 4 xady avactgogy, 4 ayady ty Xowt@ avactgogy, 
James 3: 13. 1 Pet. 3: 16; which Chrysostom somewhere calls 4 tay 
agetay égyacia. Xenophon calls it svtgasia, a word which with him 
does not alone signify res secundas, as Mem. III, 9. 8; but also, like 
eumgayia, means sometimes well doing, the love and practice of virtue, 
virtuous deeds, as ibid. n. 14, 15; where too ev mgartey denotes to act 
well, virtuously, which elsewhere signifies to be successful, prosperous, 
etc. as Mem. I, 6. 6. II. 4. 6. 


8 So Acts 9: 36. 2 Cor. 9: 8. 1 Tim. 5: 10. 6: 18. John 10: 32, 33. 
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ably and uprightly in general; and again, to shew kindness to 
any one.®! In respect now to what James says in c. 2, con- 
cerning éoya (xada), although the language, in accordance with 
the sentiments of the writer himself, is entirely applicable to every 
species of virtue and well doing; yet it is plain from c. 1: 27 
and c. 2: 8, 13, 15, 16, that he here has special reference to 
thosé who are distinguished for beneficence, and who manifest 
their good will towards others in their actions. In this too he 
again follows Christ,” and is also supported by Paul; who, as 
well as John, assigns to love the first rank among all the virtues, 
and affirms that nothing can avail unto salvation, Christ himself 
being judge, except farth,—not a solitary, isolated faith, i. e. des- 
titute of works, but a faith which, as occasion offers, shews itself 
by love, nioreg dv’ ayanng évegyoupern.® Now as the love 
which a pious man feels towards his fellow men, is closely inter- 
woven with the love of God, and depends upon it; so all other 
virtues or good works, éoya ayaa, hold the same intimate 
relation to the love of God. But the foundation of piety, or 
love to God, is faith in God; for no one can be devout towards 
God unless he knows God and confides in him.® And the faith 
and piety of those devoted to the service of the Son of God, 


8 Hence Cicero says that Jupiter was called optimus because he 
was beneficentissimus ; de Nat. Deor. IT. 25.—So likewise Paul several 
times calls any ecclesiastical office or duty, xahoy v. ayaSov Eoyor, i. e. 
a distinguished, honourable office; 1Tim. 3:1. 2'Tim. 2: 21, 3: 17. 
Tit. 3: 8,14. Comp. 2Cor. 3: 7—11. Indeed, the word égyoy in the 
New Testament, like mgéfv¢ in the Greek writers and especially in 
Herodian, very often signifies office, duty, business, and so also the 
performance of any kind of duty or service, e. g. tgyoy Xguotol, Egy 
Soviou, toyoy evayyehotod, etc. John 17:4. Mark 13: 34. 2 Tim. 
4:5. Acts 13:2. Eph. 4:12. We find also in Xenophon égyoy 
iatgixoy, munus medendi, Mem. IV. 2. 5. 

82 Matt. 25: 35. 19: 21. al. as above. 

83 1 Cor. 13: 2,13. Gal. 5:6. Both these passages are also fre- 
quently cited by Augustine, as showing that Paul does not differ from 
James and the other apostles; see his Quaestiones, Lib. LX XXIII. 
Quest. 76; De libero Arbitrio, c. 8; and his book De Fide et Operibus. 
Comp. Philem. v. 5, 6. 

84 Mark 12: 29—33. Deut. 6: 4,5. Lev. 19: 18.—Comp. John 14: 
15. 1John 2:5. 5:3. 2John 6. 


85 Heb. 11: 6. 
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must have special reference to him whom the Father gave to be 
our glorious Saviour.™ 

Hence therefore, ayaa éoya, according to the prevailing 
usage of the New ‘Testament writers, are pie facta, works of piety, 
or é97a Tw mLOREVOVTMY, proceeding from their faith, and con- 
stituting both itS manifestation and its evidence. Nor do we 
any where find in the sacred writings any works of men, how- 
ever noble and praiseworthy in themselves, called xadd v. ayada 
égya, except in the case of those persons who have faith, or, 
which is the same thing, in whom is seen sincere piety and 
religious obedience towards God. On the contrary, xovned 
v. xaxa éoya are reckoned as the effects and evidence of r7¢ 
amorias v. aoeBeius, a want of faith and piety, whence they 
are denominated éoya ao¢@elag, being appropriate and familiar to 
those who disbelieve the truth. But the charge of unbelief, 
anoria v. dxsePela, is incurred, not only by those who openly 
contemn and reject the truth as it is in Christ, but also by all 
those who, having known the truth and approved it in their un- 
derstanding, do not conform their lives to it. Again, in like 
manner, the works of those who believe in Christ with the whole 
heart, being done through divine aid, conformably to the pre- 
cepts of God and Christ, (which is the true notion of éyata égya, 
so far as they appertain to Christians,) are elsewhere called 
xapnol ayadoi and xagmol akcoe v. éoya akia tHg peravolag, 
while those actions which are the effects and proofs of z7¢ anco- 
telag are commonly named xagnoi movngol v. oangol, and those 
persons too who by their own fault are destitute of good works, 
are denominated agyol, axagnot, dévdoa axagnea.” So too the 
works of believers are called xagx0g nvévuarog, and xagnos 
gwtos, since the power to perform good works, imparted by the 
Holy Spirit, is manifested only in those whose minds are illu- 
minated by his light ; while the opposite to these are éoya oag- 
x0¢, and égya oxorovs.”' The act of Mary, therefore, in anoint- 
ing the Lord Jesus, so sharply reproved by his disciples, was 





86 John 3: 14—18. 14: 1. al. 
87 See 1 Tim. 2: 10. 
88 Jude 15. Rom. 2: 8. 
89 Acts 26: 20. Matt. 3:8. 7: 16 sq. 12:33. John 15: 2 sq. 
9 2Pet. 1:8 Jude 12. 
91 Gal. 5:22. Eph. 5:11. 
Vou. Ill. No. 10 27 
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pronounced good, égyov xakov, by the Lord himself, only be- 
cause it was piously done, i.e. from love and gratitude to Jesus, 
and because it was a clear proof of faith in him.” We see then, 
that as Paul agrees with James in commending a faith which 
works by love, rv niorev de’ ayanns évegyo éynv, SO, in an 

ual degree he exhorts to a love joined with faith, cyan mera 

nNlOtEws, and to faith and love which is in Christ Jesus, niores 
nul ayanr thy év Xouorg Jno0v, and he affirms, too, that those 
shall be saved who ‘continue in faith, charity, and holiness with 
sobriety.” But wherever, therefore, ayada éoya are wanting, 
or as Paul calls them, 70 Zoyov rag nioteme,™ and especially the 
manifestations and proofs of love to God and Christ as well as 
towards man, there can be no true and sincere faith, but onl 
what is imaginary, pretended, and false, Leyoutvn, Unoxgerexn, 
adéxeuos nioreg. On this point Christ and all the apostles hold 
the same language.% 


92 Matt. 26: 10. Mark 14:6. Comp. Matt. 25: 35 sq. 


% Gal. 5:6; comp. James 1: 27. 2: 8—13,15 sq. Also2 Tim. 1: 13. 
1 Tim, 1: 14, coll. v. 5. 1 Thess. 3:6. Col 1:4. Philem.5. Eph. 
1: 15. 6: 23.—1 Tim. 2: 15. 


% 1 Thess. 1: 3. 2Thess. 1: 11. That i is, 4 measic tic miotEws, s. 
% miots éveoy iis, évegyouusyn, MQORT LX), a faith active, efficacious, mani- 
JSesting uself in deeds. 'To the word & Egyor, as here used, corresponds 
“27, which the Rabbins often employ in the sense of usus, experi- 
entia, actio rerum, measic. Hence “nz72 with them means gaxtix0s, 
one versed in the practical use of things ; and niripy72 Mx are prac- 


tical precepts, or precepts pertaining to the doing of things.’ See Bux- 
torf Lex. Rab. Chald. Talm. f. 1678 and 983. 


95 Scil. 6 xdmog tijc &yanijg, or sedulus amor, 1'Thess, 1: 3. Heb. 
6: 10. 

% See 1 Tim. t:5. 2Tim. 1:5. 3:5. James 2:14. 1 John 2: 4, 
6. al.—Hence too the entire truth of the citations from ancient Greek 
interpreters, found i in the Scholia Codd. Mosquensium, on James 2: 20. 
( ASgacu —é & Eoyuw edixcrei dn, ) Spoayic—tijs nicotene yéyors ta toya. 
Aw ex miotEons apa xat toyow (vid. v. 2, 23] evhovox, SixcimPijven dé- 
veto o ’ ASgacu.—Ovr évavtloy 1 TOU ’ Anostohov * (Rom. 4: 5.) “Te 
dé my egy azomerey --- tig Sexacorivyy.” Taitoy 79 éott, 0 dey * “On 
6 T0i¢ oixsious Eoyous ava tontia Sau mgOS gurngiuy, xa 0) Tis tov 
Seob yeagrtos DeoFa, foregiiran TiS ourngias. Oits yag diza teva 
i éy Onpoor aiotic, ovte 7 di’ tgyov xavynor Sixmoi. “ Works are 
the seal of faith. Hence Abraham is properly said to have been justi- 
fied by faith along with works, v. 22, 23.—Not in opposition to what 
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But the kind and the degree of difference between the two 
sorts of works, becomes more apparent by adverting to what 
escapes common observation, viz. the judicious and consistent 
method adopted by Paul in treating upon each class. We have 
already remarked, that he opposes to faith, not.good works, 
éoya ayada, but works of law, éoya vouov. The former, since 
they are the effects of faith, he would have considered as in close 
connexion and union with faith. But with good works he con- 
trasts evil, dead, unfruitful works, works of the flesh, and works 
of darkness," as being the sinful products of unbelief. Works 
of law, though never classed in Paul’s writings with good works, 
are yet in no instance placed in direct opposition to good works, 
éoya ayaa. For there was reason to fear that cavillers, by a 
false interpretation, would have misconstrued his meaning, and 
represented him as teaching that the divine law causes the destruc- 
tion of mankind, and is the minister of sin. The reason why 
Paul does not reckon works of law among good works is, be- 
cause the term good works is inappropriate to such acts as are 
not good in reality, re ipsa. According to him, owing to the 
deep depravity of the soul, men are in such a condition that they 
are not able of themselves fully to perform their duty. But in 
order that works of law might not be confounded with good 
works, he takes care not to place éoya movnoa, xaxc, avoua, 
Zoya apagtias, adtxnuara, or any word of like import, in con- 
trast with ggya vonov. Nor is it superfluous to remark, that 
he uniformly says éoya vouov, and not éoya voueme v. Evvopa, 
lawful, appointed by law, agreeable to law; nor vouexa, legal, 
ea as to the law. In other places, indeed, he does not 

esitate to employ these words ; but the latter sy is too 
comprehensive to be applied in connexions of this kind ; and the 
two former have an ambiguous sense ; for one might interpret 





the apostle says, Rom. 4: 5, To him that worketh nol --- his faith is 
counted for righteousness. ‘The sense here is, that he who glories in 
being able to obtain salvation by his own works, and so does not rely 
on the grace of God, must fail of salvation ; for neither the bare pro- 
fession of faith without works, nor boasting on account of works, can 
procure justification.” 

7 With toya ayada he contrasts tgya norngd, axagna, vexga, Epye 
Tugnos, EYa oxoTOVS. 

% Rom. 7: 7 sq. 

% See note 43 above. 
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voutma Vv. Evvoue Eoya, either as opposed to épyorg avomorg, or as 
designating faultless rectitude, or virtuous conduct, tedeia ager; 
v. xarog@opara. But either of these senses would be foreign 
to the mind of the apostle in the cases referred to; because 
Zoya vouov are neither opposed to éeyors avomuors v. novngoic, 
nor to aueagriacs, nor do they deserve the praise of perfect moral 
virtue ; otherwise Paul could not deny that they might procure 
salvation. Without doubt, in the judgment of both Christ and 
Paul, he who should fulfil each part of the divine law, i. e. who 
should attain to the merit of spotless virtue, would have a sure 
title to salvation. This however none but Christ ever did at- 
tain ; and his exalted virtues, which are often eulogized in the 
writings of Paul, are never called éoya vomov. 

On comparing the main points already discussed, it will be 
apparent that Paul and James differ only in this one thing, viz. 
that the former imputes the forgiveness and salvation of men, their 
dixasoovvn xal owrnolay, to faith ; while the latter ascribes them 
to the effects of faith, & goywv ayadwy, and not to faith alone ; 
i.e. not to a faith which is destitute of these effects. When 
James affirms that men are justified by works, i. e. Zoya ayada, 
he neither does nor could affirm that they are justified without 
faith, or which is the same thing, by works of law, éeya vouou, 
which are in no way connected with faith. He does not place 


works in pre to true faith ; but like Christ and his other 


disciples, he recognizes and declares true faith to be the origin 
and source of all holy actions. And, although Paul frequently 
affirms, in perfect agreement with Christ and James, that a man 
is not justified by the works of the Jaw, or that he is justified 
without the works of the law, éoya vopov, he yet in no instance 
contradicts Christ or James, by saying that a man is not justified 
by good works, or that he is justified without good a éoya 
ayada, i.e. separately from, and exclusively of the love and 
practice of christian virtue. 

But, it may be said by some, ‘We no where read in 
Paul’s writings, that a man is justified by good works, éoya 


100 See above, p. 196. 


101 James 2:24, Oix é aiatews povor, i. e. worng, as often elsewhere, 
not from faith alone, i. e. solitary, isolated, (v. 17,) destitute of the love 
and practice of christian virtue. See the Scripta Var. Argum. Com. 
XIV. §§ 9, 13. 


102 James 2: 14, 17-19, 22, 23, 25, 26. 
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ayaa.’ This is true, if you insist upon these very words. 
And who denies that these apostles have adopted different words 
and modes of expression and instruction? Yet in substance 
and sentiment they are remarkably harmonious on this very 
int. He who declares, Rom. 2: 5, 7, that ‘ according to the 
just judgment of God, eternal life will be awarded to those who 
y patient continuance in well doing seek for glory, honour, 
and immortality,’ could not deny consistently with himself, that 
a man may be justified by good works, 2 goywr ayadar, while 
yet he might hold that no one can be justified by works of law, 
é évywy vouov. Of the same import is the passage in the 
epistle to the Hebrews ; which epistle in other places also re- 
fers salvation wholly to faith. “ But we are persuaded better 
things of you, and things which accompany salvation ; (for the 
opposite things see verse 8;) for Gud is not unrighteous to for- 
get your work, égyov, and labour of love which ye have shewed 
towards his name, in that ye have ministered to his saints and 
do minister.” That is, in the good works of the Hebrew Chris- 
tians consisted the evidence that their faith was not extinct. So 
also opulent Christians who trusted in God, are assured of eter- 
nal life, on condition that they do good and are rich in good 
works, ready to distribute, and willing to communicate." 


After these explanations, it remains for us to show, that each 
of the apostles employed his respective mode of teaching, not 
inconsiderately, but with design and from the necessity of the 
case, in accordance with the example of Christ. 

In the first place, it is manifest, that Paul and those who 
adopted his mode of teaching, being called to instruct Jews 
and others living in the Roman provinces without the bounds of 
Palestine, év r7 deaoxog¢, and to gather churches among the 
Gentiles, often came in contact with one or other of those classes 
of men so strongly depicted by Christ, in his parable of the 
Pharisee and publican. The instruction most suitable for 
such, we have shown to be, that which refers every thing in the 


~ " > ~ = 
103 Rom. 2: 5, 7, toig xa txousviy tgyov ayatov—Lyrot aww. 


104 Heb. 6: 9, 10, Comp. Matt. 25: 40, 45. 10: 40, 42. Also Heb. 
10: 24. 


105 | Tim. 6: 17—19. Comp. Matt. 19; 21. 6; 20. 
106 Luke 18; 9—14. 
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progress and work of salvation, to the inward and concealed 
disposition and workings of the mind. Those who resemble the 
publican were smitten with a sense of their misery, and anxiously 
inquired, ‘* What shall I do that I may be saved?” And now, 
whatever their teachers prescribed for the re‘ief of their fear and 
distress, might all be comprised in these few words: “ Believe on 
the Lord Jesus Christ and thou shalt be saved.” In general, 
the foreigners to whom Paul devoted his principal labours, dif- 
fered from the Jews, in not confidently trusting either to their 
own or their fathers’ virtues; and thus they would be much 
more easily and speedily convinced of their need of pardon. 
Thus the event corresponded with the predictions of Christ : 
“ Publicans and barlots enter the kingdom of God before you.”!* 

Others on the contrary, especially Jews and Jewish converts, 
following in the footsteps of the Pharisees, in view of their in- 
tegrity and sanctity, and in reliance upon the merits of Abraham 
and other ancestors,’ were indignant at being classed with 
uohallowed and wicked Gentiles. The fatal error of these 
self-conceited men, who made no account of faith, was to be 
refuted in such a way as to show that no one could be saved 
while destitute of faith; and moreover that Abraham bimself, 
and all the pious worthies of ancient times, were approved hy 
Jehovah on account of their faith in him; which was at the 
same time the efficient cause of all their holy actions.“° But 
the most faithful christian teachers, while assiduously inculcating 
these truths, were constantly charged by the ignorant and ill- 
disposed with urging faith too far, and in this way sundering 
the bonds of virtue, and giving license to depraved affections. 
And notwithstanding the gross injustice of this insinuation, yet it 
cannot be denied, that there were often to be found in christian 
communities idle, careless, and even vicious persons, who, to 
screen their sloth and licentiousness, were accustomed to pervert 
the doctrine of faith, so as to render pernicious that which in itself 
is salutary. They endeavoured to persuade themselves, that to 
a believer in Christ, nothing is unlawful; at least, that good 
works are not very essential to salvation. 


107 Acts 16; 30, 31. Comp. 2: 37, 38 sq. Rom. 10; 8, 9, 11. al. 


108 Matt. 21: 31. Comp. Eph. 2: 2 sq. Tit. 3:3. 1 Cor. 6; 9—I11. 
Rom. 1; 21 sq. c. 10. ¢. 11. Acts 11; 42—46. 


109 Rom. 10: 3.—Matt. 3: 9. Luke 13: 28. al. 
10 Rom. c. 3, 4. Gal. c. 2, Heb. c. 11. 
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Coming nearer our own times, we remember the commotions 
excited inthe sixteenth century, by those who either cherished 
and expressly taught this fatal tenet, or without authority impu- 
ted it to religious teachers of established reputation. Nor was it 
otherwise at the commencement of Christianity ;. not through the 
fault of the doctrine itself, but of those who abused it. Even 
Paul himself did not escape this reproach; in consequence of 
his insisting upon faith in Christ as the surest aid to a holy and 
happy life. And there were those in his time who extolled faith 
at the expense of morality and virtue; some of whom even 
went so far as to pervert christian liberty into a license for sin- 
ning." How widely these errors had spread even in the in- 
fancy of the christian church, appears from those epistles 
which by ecclesiastical usage are called catholic; nearly all of 
which dwell repeatedly upon this topic." 

More effectually now to resist this evil, it became necessary 
to fix certain marks, by which one might distinguish true faith 
from false, both in himself and others. For this end, as we 
have already observed, that formula of teaching was remarkably 
adapted, which Christ employed to refute such as call him Lord, 
without exhibiting by their conduct a sincere attachment to 
him.''3 But James expounds the signs and evidences of gen- 
uine faith in c. 2, for the purpose of opposing those who held 
injurious views of faith. This is plain from his designating, by 
the word faith, an opinion or disposition which be deemed utter- 
ly unworthy of that honourable name. For that faith which he 
affirms to be unable to save a man (v. 14), is not the principle 
of true believers, but belongs only to those who have the word 
frequently in their mouths, while they are entirely ignorant of the 
thing intended by it. Such persons are ostentatious of their 
knowledge of divine things, though it be sterile and destitute of 
effects, yogis éoywv ayadwr, and also of a vain hope and as- 


1 Rom. 3: 8, 31. 6; 1 eq. 15 sq. Gal. 5: 13. coll. v. 16, 18. 


12 | John 2:19. 3: 6,7. 2:3, 4. ¢.4.¢.5. 1 Pet. 2: 16. 2 Pet. 
2: 19, 21. 1:8. Jude v. 4, 12.—The same thing was remarked by many 
of the ancients; e. g. by Augustine, De Fide et Opp. IV. 14, 15. 
“ Since this opinion [viz. that not only works of law but also works 
of righteousness were excluded] began to spread, other apostolical 
epistles, as those of Peter, John, James, and Jude, were expressly 
directed against it.” 

"3 Matt. 7: 21. 
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surance as connected with this." Hence the question, “ What 
doth it profit, my brethren, if a man say he hath faith, [not, ifa 
man have sit) and have not works?” Of the same import is 
the language of John, (1 Ep. 2:4,) “ He that saith, I know him, 
and keepeth not his commandments, is a liar.” Paul speaks of 
the same class of men, Tit. 1: 16, “‘ They profess that they know 
God ; but in works they deny him.” Also 2 ‘Tim. 3: 5, ** Hav- 
ing the form of godliness, but denying the power thereof,” which 
is seen in good works. ‘To the same point are the words of 
James, when enforcing obedience to the divine law; he calls the 
doctrine of Christ the law of liberty, vouog élev@noiag, in such a 
way as to signify, not that it absolves and releases us from those 
precepts which relate to moral conduct, but on the contrary 
binds us to the performance of them by still stronger motives.!!> 
Indeed the law of God is not made void by this doctrine respect- 
ing faith, but its authority is strengthened ; and God, accord- 
ing to Peter, purifies the hearts of believers by faith."® But 
we perceive it would be easy for one who entertains a sluggish 
and barren faith, to use liberty “for an occasion to the flesh ;” 
and pretend to draw a license for his crimes from the freedom of 
the gospel.” 

Since therefore it may be considered a settled point, that James 
in this place intended to expose the folly of those who embrace 
the shadow of faith instead of faith itself; it is a question of small 
moment, whether those whom he had in view, coined their de- 
vices in the name of Paul, or took shelter under the authority 
of some other distinguished person. Nor is it necessary here 
to inquire, at what period James wrote; or whether the epistle 
of Paul to the Romans, or any of his other writings which treat 





114 So * Sonoxsia James 1; 26, is not true religion, but denotes the 
character of one who seems to himself to be religious, Pgijaxo¢g,—i. e. 
this religion, before designated. Comp. c. 3: 15, avtn 4 cogia. So Col. 
4: 16, 9 éxvotody. Gal. 5; 8, 4 meouory. 1 John 5; 10 init. viv wagru- 
giay, for taityy thy wagtugiay. Luke 18: 8 tyy aiows, for tavrny ty 
niotiy, coll. v. 7. Matt. 25; 32, rij» magaSodjy, for tavtyy thy naga- 
Bodyy. John 11: 55, é tijs zoQas. ete. 


115 James 1; 25. 2:12. Comp. John 8: 32—36. See also James 
2: 1, 8 sq. 
16 Rom. 3: 31. Peter in Acts 15: 9. 


117 Gal. 5: 13. 1 Pet. 2: 16. coll. 2 Pet, 2: 19.—See the author’s 
Scripta Var. Argum. Comm. XIV. § 2. 
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on the subject of faith and works, were extant before that time ; 
or, if extant, whether James had read them. It is difficult to 
pronounce an opinion upon these points. The epistle itself fur- 
nishes no such evidence that the writings of Paul were known 
to James, as we find in regard to Peter, in 2 Pet. 3: 15, 16. 
What Wetstein and other learned men of recent times have 
written, to prove that James had read some of Paul’s epistles, 
e.g. those to the Romans, Galatians, and Hebrews, must 
fail to -satisfy one who thoroughly investigates the point in 
question."® Nor even if we admit, that James wrote after he 
had heard of the abuse of Paul’s expressions and mode of teach- 
ing, is it necessary to suppose that he had reference to the writ- 
ings of Paul. Indeed, all eyes had been turned towards Paul 
from the commencement of his public teaching; his manner of 
instruction could be unknown to no one professing the same re- 
ligion, especially to an apostle ;% and we may believe, that 
James was familiar with the doctrine and entire plan of teaching 
adopted by Paul, though he might never have seen his writings. 
For who can suppose that Paul used in his addresses and language 








"8 As yet the author has seen no occasion to change his views on 
this subject, as published in his Commentatio in cap. II. Ep. Jacobi, 
1784, p. 27 Note, reprinted as Comm. XIV, in his Scripta Varii 4r- 
gumenti. ‘The substance of them is as follows: “Learned men have 
brought forward from the epistle of James, and from the writings of 
Paul, passages of similar import, from which they argue that the 
writings of one had been read by the other. So Wetstein in his 
notes on the epistle of James says: “Scripsit post Pauli epistolam 
ad Romanos—et ante primam Petri, in quam multa e Jacobo translata 
leguntur.” But the resemblance between these passages is not so 
great, as to remove all doubts in the case. Some of them contain 
sentiments which were daily in the mouths of all Christians of that 
age; sentiments which they had received either from the Jews, or 
from Christ who had first employed them. Declarations of this sort 
their teachers were wont often and suddenly to recall to their minds, 
for the purpose either of admonition, of confirmation, or of com- 
fort. There was besides, at that period, a certain peculiar phraseolo- 
gy, which might be termed the religious dialect, so prevalent among 
Christians, that all who belonged to their society, used it as if by 
concert. Of this sort are many words and phrases in the writings of 
Paul and James, as also in those of John and Peter; from which, 
however, we cannot justly derive the conclusion, that one apostle drew 
from the writings of another.” 


119 Comp. Acts c. 15. Gal. c. 2. 
Vou. Hl. No. 10. 28 
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when present, forms of expression, opinions, and examples, essen- 
tially different from those contained in his epistles when absent ? 
It was impossible, surrounded as the apostle was by so many 
companions, disciples, and fellow-labourers,—Barnabas, ‘Timo- 
theus, Titus, Aquila, Luke, and others,—that bis method of in- 
struction should not bave been at that time universally known. 
As it prevailed chiefly in places out of Palestine, év 17 dsaonogg, 
where the disciples of Paul were most numerous, so in those re- 
gions his mode of teaching was especially exposed to cavil and 
perversion. Indeed, those who found it for their interest to shun 
the personal presence of Paul, were wont, during his absence, to 
become loud and bold in the very places where he or his com- 
panions had before taught. Some opposed his doctrines open- 
ly; others, pretending to be his friends, and to embrace his mode 
of teaching, perverted sometimes his discourses, and sometimes 
his writings, as best suited their interests. Nor were there 
even wanting some, who, in order to give currency to their opin- 
ions, published spurious epistles in the name of Paul."** Hence 
the superintendants of the churches which he had himself gath- 
ered, are frequently admonished to contend earnestly for the 
faith, against those false teachers who should come among them 
during his absence.” 

Nevertheless, we may assign a very probable reason for the 
opinion, which is by no means of modern date, that James in his 
epistle had particular reference to those who abused the doctrine 
of Paul. As James also was writing respecting faith to Chris- 
tians living in foreign countries, and was refuting those who em- 
ployed the word faith in an unwarranted sense, he was led to 
use expressions closely resembling those employed by Paul, 
when treating on the same subject, for the purpose of commend- 
ing faith ; but he does this in such a way as to seem like one 
disputing on the opposite side. Both present us with the same 
terms and sentiments, éoya, néoris, meorevery, owleoOar, dexcc- 
wPyvat & Eoyov xal éx niotews, doyileaOas eig dexasoovrny, etc. 
both cite the same passage from the Old Testament,!™ and refer 


_— _——_ —_ 


19 2 Pet, 3: 15, 16. 
121 2 Thess. 2: 2. Comp. 3: 17. 
#22 Acts 20: 29, 30. Eph. ¢. 5. 2 Tim. c. 3. al. 


123 Gen. 15: 16. Comp. James 2: 23, with Rom. 4:3. Gal. 3: 6. 
Heb. 11: 7. , 
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to the same examples; not only that of Abraham, so common 
and notorious, but also that of Rahab which is more peculiar, 
and of which mention is also made in the epistle to the He- 
brews ; which, if not composed by Paul, must have been written 
at least by one well versed in the system of Paul.’ Who can 
suppose this entire agreement, in the midst of such apparent dis- 
crepancy, to be accidental? Nor, because history does not set- 
tle the question respecting the time when James wrote, can we 
invert the process, and say, that Paul intended to prevent any 
one from perverting the doctrine of James to an unauthorized 
use. Any person accustomed to treat upon faith and works af- 
ier the manner of Paul, would naturally have at hand such ex- 
amples as he cites, and such declarations as Gen. 15: 6; while, 
on the contrary, such examples and such expressions would not 
readily suggest themselves to one pursuing the method of James ; 
nor would he be the first to quote such examples as at first sight 
appear to be in commendation of faith rather than works. He 
would uot indeed avoid examples of this kind, as if opposed to 
his doctrine, nor decline using such a text as that just referred 
to in the Old Testament ; but still, this class of illustrations he 
would be likely to employ, only so far as might be necessary in 
order to refute evil-minded interpreters, by shewing, that so far 
from containing any thing repugnant to sound doctrine, they 
even serve to illustrate and confirm it. 

















124 The example of Rahab would naturally occur to Paul, the 
apostle of the Gentiles, and to his disciples, as particularly deserv- 
ing mention, because it afforded them a decisive argument, that 
the faith even of strangers and foreigners, i. e. of Gentiles, is accepta- 
ble to God. (So too Peter attributes to them goog Fe0d, Acts 10: 35; 
and Paul igya ayuda, Rom, 2: 6—11.) To this also James assents; 
but shows that Rahab’s faith was such, as manifested itself in works. 
Such alone, according to him, can be well-pleasing to God, whether 
in Abraham and other Jews, or in Rahab and other Gentiles. 


125 Storr, in his Opusc. Academ. II. 375, holds the following lan- 
guage: “That form of doctrine common to all the apostles, which 
the readers of James distort by a perverse interpretation, is so far 
peculiar to Paul, that he only of all the apostles uses the word dixavoty 
and its cognate dixasoctvn in connexion with it; and he also, more 
clearly than the other apostles, separates égya (using the same word 
as they) from the efficient causes of salvation.” No one can deny 
that there is truth in this, though I would not subscribe to it in every 
particular. Nor is it improbable, that Paul, having been taught under 
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It is moreover obvious from the New Testament, that there 
was sufficient reason why Paul, no less than the other apostles, 
especially the three, Peter, James, and John, (who were consid- 
ered pillars, particularly by those who held Paul in slight es- 
teem,'**) should have respect each to what the others taught or 
were said to teach ; and should endeavour to prevent, as mucl: 
as possible, the abuse and perversion of their own teaching and 
declarations, through what might be added to or taken from 
them, either by the stubborn, the wavering, or by false teachers 
who crept in unawares." Although there was in fact no dis- 
crepancy between the apostles in their statements of christian 
doctrine, there were nevertheless, even in their own times, men 
who, in order to gain authority and credit for their own errors, 
represented them to be at variance. For this reason, Paul in 
writing to the Galatians, c. 2, took care to state plainly the 
causes and the extent of his controversy with Peter, (which 
might have been made to bear the appearance of a dispute upon 
the essential doctrines of Christianity,) lest any one should after- 
wards call in — his entire coincidence both in opinion and 
teaching with Peter, James, and John. To compare more re- 
cent events with ancient, we may refer to what took place in 
Germany after the reformation. At that time, some persons in- 
troduced the sentiment that good works are useless; and, not 
without a show of reason, appealed to the authority of Luther, 
against his decided convictions and repeated protestations. In 
like manner, if any in the age of the apostles adopted this opin- 
ion, they could easily persuade the unlearned, that Paul and his 
followers held the same view. For Paul says expressly, “A 
man is justified by faith and not by works.” His meaning is, 
works of law; while they would interpret it of good works. In 
opposition, not to the doctrine of Paul, but the error of these 
men, James, speaking after the manner of sententious writers, 
i. e. antithetically, affirms, “ A man is not justified by faith only, 


Gamaliel xata axgifuar tot xateyov vouov, Acts 23: 3, coll. 26: 5, 
was the first christian teacher who used certain Rabbinic words and 
phrases, with the design of expounding particular theological points 
as accurately as possible. A proof of his axgi3eea is seen in the fact, 
that, to prevent all mistake through the ambiguity of the word égya, 
he distinguishes, by the term itself, tgya vduou from teya ayada. 

126 Gal. 2: 9. 2Cor. 11: 5. Comp. Acts c. 15. 

127 2 Pet. 3: 16. Gal. 2: 4. Comp. Aets 15: 1, 5. 
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(i.e. faith destitute of works, such as these men cried up,) but 
by works,” i. e. good works, which are the fruits and evidences 
of faith.*8 

Whatever may be thought of our remarks upon the rela- 
tion in which James would seem to have stood towards the doc- 
trine and teaching of Paul; (they are conjectures merely and do 
not affect the main point ;) we trust that we have made it plain, 
that there is no contrariety between the two apostles in respect to 
the things under discussion. But a far different view prevailed 
with Luther and his followers, the authors of the Centuriae 
Magdeburgenses and Andrew Althamer ; and this has also 
lately been revived and adopted by Augusti, who maintains, that 
Paul openly confesses his dissent from Peter, where he narrates 
in Gal. c. 2, that at Antioch he contradicted James who was ab- 
sent, and Peter who was present.’ Augusti does not indeed 
deny, that what Paul censured in Peter (v. 12—i4) was his 
time-serving refusal to sit at meat with the Gentiles, after cer- 
tain had come from James, although he had done it before ; 
but still he contends that Paul on this occasion made the de- 
claration in v. 16, ‘“‘ Knowing that a man is not justified by the 
works of the law, but by the faith of Jesus Christ,” in order to 
contradict the doctrine of Peter, who now accorded with James. 
But it needs first of all to be shewn, that James actuaily agreed 
with those ‘certain who came from James,’ v. 12, to whom 
Peter thought he ought to yield at Antioch; for surely the mere 
circumstance, that certain persons came in the name of James, 
whether sent by him for any purpose, or coming of their own 





n ~ ’ ~ » > 
128 James 2: 24, “Ogdts, or & tqywr Stxarottas uyIgerros, xat ovx 
; 
&x niatews wovoy. Comp. v. 14. 


129 The latter is said to have used this harsh language: Si Ja- 
cobus dixit, ex immolatione filit sui justificatum esse /ibrahamum, menti- 
tus est in caput suum. But who that looks back on former days, and 
regards also the present age, will believe that Bengel could have em- 
ployed the following language, in his Gnom. ad Gal. 11.9. “'To re- 
ceive both James and Paul on an equal footing, will not be easy 
either for one and the same person, or for one and the same church.” 
And in the same strain he immediately subjoins: “ Luther let fall the 
saying, thatthe epistle of James is of straw; but let those who cen- 
sure this, take care, lest they cherish a monster against Paul.” 


130 See his work: Die catholischen Briefe, neu tibersetzt und erldutert 
von J. C. W. Augusti, Th. I. Lemge 1801. p. 164 sq. 
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accord, does not establish the fact, that they entirely accorded 
with him both in sentiment and conduct.! Besides, Paul, in 
giving an account of what had been done at Jerusalem, Gal. 
2: 1—9, enters into a particular detail, to make it plain that 
James and the other apostles at Jerusalem were unanimously 
of the opposite opinion; and that those ‘who came from 
James,’ either really or professedly agreed with them. Who 
those were that came to Antioch at this time, whether they were 
messengers or servants of James, or only members of the church 
in Jerusalem over which he at that time presided, may be con- 
jectured from the words of Luke in Acts 15: 1, 5, who informs 
us that certain Christians in Judea, (chiefly those who had be- 
fore belonged to the sect of the Pharisees, ) travelling into foreign 
countries, taught that no one could be saved unless he were cir- 
cumcised ; and that Gentile Christians ought to be required to 
observe the law of Moses. In the celebrated council at Jerusa- 
lem, Acts c. 15, Peter and James not only did not assent to, 
but openly opposed these men; and in the letter directed to be 
written, which embraced the unanimous opinion of the church 
relative to foreigners, they declare that what these persons had 
done was without the consent or knowledge of the apostles, 
elders, and the other brethren, of¢ ov desotecdapeda, v. 23, 24. 
From the class of men just mentioned, there gradually arose a 
faction extremely hostile to Paul and his disciples; and to this 
faction Paul judged it necessary to make resistance and opposi- 
tion ; but not to the other apostles, who never sought at any time 
to derogate from his authority." But why enlarge? Paul, 
speaking (Gal. 1: 6, 7) of those turbulent persons who would 
introduce another gospel, uses the very words of the letter sent 
from Jerusalem, ¢ uy reves eioew of ragaooortes Upas, ‘ there 
be some that trouble you ;’ and then in what he subjoins, xai 
PLhovres meracteepat tO evayyéov tov Xosorov, ‘and would 
pervert the gospel of Christ,’ he shews what was meant in the 
same letter, by the avaoxevatortes rag wuyas vuwr, ‘subverting 
your souls.’ But how can the doctrine of Peter even appear to 


131 Persons may be said ‘ to come from any one,’ who come without 
his knowledge or even against his will. So in Cicero, De Offic. 
III. 22, coll, 1. 13, the deserter from Pyrrhus, perfuga, who had 
promised the Romans to poison the king, is said to have come from 
him into the Roman camp, ab eo venisse in castra Fabricii. 


132 Gal, 1: 1 sq. 2: 2,9. 1 Cor. 9: 1sq. 2 Cor. 11: 5. 
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be contradicted by the declaration, “ A man is not justified by 
works of law but by the faith of Jesus Christ ?”—a declaration 
brought forward by Paul, who reproves Peter. Why? Because 
through fear of persons of different sentiments, of éx negerouys, he 
dissembled his own views, which were entirely inaccordance with 
the doctrine thus stated ; and thereby his example induced Gen- 
tile Christians to yield obedience to the Jewish institutions.* In 
order now to demonstrate that Peter had acted contrary to his 
real convictions, (for he charges him in v. 13 with Unoxgcors, i. e. 
a discrepancy between his doctrines and practice,) he at first ad- 
dresses him thus, v. 14, “If thou then being a Jew livest as a 
Gentile, [first in other places and now here in Antioch,] why 
compellest thou the Gentiles to live as do the Jews ?” i. e. now, 
since certain men have come from James. Then in v. 15—17, 
using the first person plural, (we who are Jews by nature, etc.) 
he both spares his colleague, and signifies that Peter and 
those who dissembled with him (v. 14) had been, and still were 
in reality, of the same opinion with himself. Surely he would 
not have charged them with hypocrisy, had they now really 
thought differently concerning a doctrine from what they did 
formerly ; since to those who had openly abandoned the true 
faith, the terms hypocrisy and dissembling would not be so ap- 
propriate, as the charge of teaching another gospel, perverting 
the gospel of Christ, being turned to another gospel, etc. 
charges which Paul does apply to the false teachers among the 
Galatians, and to their followers, c. 1: 6 sq. but never to Peter 
and his followers. At last, in the close of his remarks, v. 18—21, 
to produce the greater effect upon his hearers and to mitigate 
the severity of his reproof, he says as if in his own name and 
person, that which he would have all carefully remember and 
consider, especially Peter the author of the dissimulation : “ For 
if I build again the things which I destroyed, etc.” 

We may here add, that he who shall have followed this dis- 
cussion with care, will need no refutation of the opinion held on 
this point by Origen and other Greek interpreters ; to which 

133 See Acts 15: 11, and the epistles of Peter. 

134 Gal, 2: 12, 14. 

135 Metacynuatizoyr sic tavtév, transferring them in a figure to him- 
self, as he says in 1 Cor. 4: 6. On the force and use of this figure of 
style, see the Scripla Var. Argum. Comm. XII. p. 431, 457, 
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Jerome also assents in his commentary on the epistle to the 
Galatians ; and which he zealously, but vainly endeavoured to 
maintain against Augustine, who had signified in his letters that 
the opinion foundno favour with him. These interpreters, in 
order (as Jerome says) “to check the arrogance of the blas- 
phemer Porphyry,” pronounced, the whole contention between 
Paul and Peter a mere pretence, and not a real dispute. Ac- 
cording to them, Paul in fact approved of Peter’s conduct, al- 
though he both said and wrote that he thought him to have acted 
wrong ; and this he did in order to calm the excited minds of 
the church. Augustine has well termed this an officiosum 
mendacium, a ‘ gratuitous falsehood,’ fixed upon Paul by these 
commentators. Porphyry had said, according to Jerome, that 
“ Paul and Peter engaged in a childish controversy with each 
other; yea, Paul became so inflamed with envy at the virtues of 
Peter, as to boast of what he had either never done, or else had 
done it impudently, condemning in another that which he prac- 
tised himself.” 


APPENDIX. 
From Neander’s “ Gelegenheitsschriften.”!37 


God has given us his Word, as the richest pledge of: his un- 
speakable love, to conduct us to eternal life. His infinite wis- 
dom is strikingly displayed, by the manner in which this word 
is imparted. He has not always spoken to us in the same iden- 
tical way, but has adopted various methods. He chose a di- 





136 See the letters of Augustine and Jerome on this subject, in 
Jerome’s Epp. ad Theoph. et Augustinum, Opera Tom. IV. ed. Mar- 
tianay, Ep. 65, 67,76; especially Ep. 74, p.618—622. Also Jerome’s 
Praefatio to his commentaries on the epistle to the Galatians, ibid. 
p. 224. Also the first book of the Commentaries, p. 243 sq. and the 
Comm. in Esa. LIT. 12, in Tom. If}. p. 388. We learn too from his 
Ep. 74 ad Augustinum, that the view of Origen was adopted by the 
most celebrated interpreters of the Greek church, Didymus, Apol- 
linaris, Eusebius of Emessa, Theodore of Heraclea, Chrysostom, and 
others. 


137 ‘This Appendix is extracted from an occasional Essay of Prof. 
Neander of Berlin, written in 1822, and entitled: “Paulus und Jako. 
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versity of instruments, inspired and sanctified by the same Spirit, 
in order to make known to us, in various ways, the same simple 
truths of salvation. The identity of the Spirit which guided 
those holy men by his illumination, as also the identity of the 
doctrine which they taught, is only rendered still more striking, 
by the very difference in their constitutional peculiarities. 

In how many instances does history shew us, that men truly 
enlightened, instead of uniting with one another in the divine gift 
of which both really partook, have separated from each other 
on account of a diversity in things merely human! Instead of 
embracing each other, as brethren in that one Christ to whom 
they were attached with equal affection as their God and Re- 
deemer, they have fallen into mutual contentions on account of 
the different modes by which they expressed their affection to 
this one Christ! One refusing to recognize, in the diverse lan- 
guage of the other, that Christ who also filled the heart of his 
brother ; instead of rejoicing that so many various tongues, all 
formed by one God, could unite in praising the one Lord. 
With this mournful experience of history before us, we cannot 
hesitate to acknowledge a special proof of the continual opera- 
tion and guidance of God’s Spirit, in the fact, that while we find 
among the apostles such a diversity of personal qualities as are 
seen in John, Peter, James, and Paul, placed also in very dif- 
ferent spheres of action, by which their peculiarities would be 
the more strongly developed and. exhibited; we yet behold 
them harmoniously labouring to make known the same divine 
truth ; whose identity becomes indeed more obvious, by the va- 
riety of modes in which it is presented. It happened very ear- 
ly, it is true, that when, owing to some constitutional bias, a per- 
son felt himself specially attracted by the mode of teaching of 
one or another apostle, he would gladly acknowledge none but him 
as a preacher of the gospel; just as even now ove feels a pecu- 
liar attachment to that apostle, or that book of the sacred 


en 





bus. Die Einheit des evangelischen Geistes in verschiedenen For- 
men.” It stands first in his “ Gelegenbeitsschriften,” 3te Ausg. Berlin 
1829. He takes the same general view as Knapp, in the foregoing 
dissertation, The following extracts were translated with the inten- 
tion of inserting them as marginal notes to the preceding article ; but 
it was afterwards thought preferable to unite them in the form of an 
Appendix.—Trans. 
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Scriptures, by which his inward life was first awakened. Bat 
it was far from those enlightened men to encourage this partial- 
ity. How does Paul himself point away to Christ, those who 
would have none but him for an apostle: “ Was Paul then cru- 
cified for you?” He shows the Corinthians, who, from their 
partiality to this and that preacher of the gospel, were divided 
into sects, that they degraded themselves by thus adhering 
to men, and becoming their servants; since they ought to 
treat men only as instruments appointed of God for their ser- 
vice, to lead them to Christ. ‘ Therefore let no man glory in 
men; all is yours, and ye are Christ’s.” To him only should 
they cleave, since by him alone they are united with the su- 
preme fountain of all light and life, even God himself. 

The freedom which the Son of God bestows, being in its 
origin and its nature, heavenly, depends on no temporal relations 
whatever. It is infinitely exalted above every thing earthly ; 
above all the power of flesh and blood. No form of human 

licy can either give it or take it away. The citizens of the 
ecaions of God, which has its own peculiar constitution, possess 
this freedom as an unalienable good. But it can also sub- 
sist and be enjoyed under any human constitution, and elevates 
him who has received it, above all secular relations. However 
he may be outwardly, according to the flesh, subjected to men, 
yet inwardly, according to the spirit, he can be the servant of no 
man; first, not the servant of himself, not the servant of sin; 
and, consequently, the servant of no creature. First of all, rree 
FROM HIMSELF; and this is the most costly and the only true 
freedom, the foundation of all other liberty, without which all 
other pretended freedom is only degrading servitude, even 
though its chains be chains of gold. 

Whoever has received this freedom, acknowledges in his 
heart only God in Christ, as Master, as becomes the dignity of 
one whose internal nature is created in the image of God. 
Hence the apostle Paul thus addresses believing servants. 
“ Art thou called being a servant? care not for it. For he that 
is called in the Lord being a servant, is the Lord’s freeman.” 
To one externally free as to the flesh, who in the enjoyment 
of true freedom had no advantage over the servant, he says, 
“Thou art the servant of Christ.” In this consisted the true 
freedom of him who was free according to the flesh, as well as 
the true freedom of the slave. If he could not content himself 
with this service, nor thus take the easy yoke of Christ ; he 
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was, notwithstanding the greatest apparent freedom, in reality a 
slave, excluded from the enjoyment of that true liberty which 
the Son of God gives to those who take his yoke upon them. 
Hence the same apostle after saying, “ He that is called being 
free is the servant of Christ,” declares to the Corinthians, “* Ye 
are bought with a price, be not ye therefore the servants of men.” 
Such would the Corinthians be, if, instead of cleaving solely to 
Christ, they should rely upon men, even upon such beloved 
ministers of the Lord as a Paul and a Peter. 
* ” » 

History teaches by numerous examples, that erroneous views 
of the doctrine of justification, however much their advocates 
may have talked about righteousness and sanctification, have al- 
ways led men away from real internal righteousness and holiness, 
which is not the fruit of outward acts, but of the secret operation 
of God. For this reason, the apostle Paul vigorously opposed 
those heretical Jewish teachers, who enjoined upon heathen con- 
verts the observance of the ceremonial law ; and he opposed like- 
wise such as gave way to their precepts. Hence he saysto the 
Galatians, “* Christ is become of no effect unto you, whosoever 
of you is circumcised.” Not that these men could have been 
cut off from Christ by the mere external rite of circumcision, in 
itself considered; but because they could have been persuaded 
to submit to this rite, only by the delusive hope, that by this ex- 
ternal means they could obtain justification. While under this 
delusion, Christ could be of no avail to them; because his bene- 
fits are confined to those who seek justification and sanctification 
through him alone, giving themselves up to him with undivided 
hearts.—Yet, this same Paul, who uses the words above cited, 
while he frankly and publicly preached salvation by Christ alone, 
felt no scruple in circumcising Timothy, the son of a Jewess, to 
avoid giving offence to the Jews, among whom they expected to 
preach the gospel in company, Acts c. 16. In presence of the 
Jews, in the temple, he gave public thanks to God for preserva- 
tion at a certain time, according to a form borrowed from the 
Jewish ritual; thus to the Jews becoming a Jew, as to the man- 
ner in which he presented his thank-offering to Jehovah. 


* * ” 


As Justin Martyr has said in his second Apology, conversions 
from Heathenism were not only more numerous than from Ju- 
daism, but they were also more genuine. Each of these facts 
admits of an easy solution. As Judaism was preparatory to 
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Christianity, it was natural that many should remain satisfied 
with that introductory state, and refuse to acknowledge a more 
perfect dispensation ; while others, again, could not easily so far 
disengage themselves from the Jewish economy, as to recognize 
and apply to themselves what Christianity offered to them as en- 
tirely new. ‘I'he heathen, on the contrary, as they were in a 
more destitute condition, came more peadlly to a consciousness 
of their wants. Besides, from the first, Christianity came into 
direct collision with the whole religious system of the heathen, 
and therefore presented to them no temptation to mingle the lat- 
ter with the gospel. 

The same fact has been witnessed in different periods of time. 
For example, the gospel has gained access among nations en- 
tirely rude aod without any knowledge of the true God, more 
easily than among Mobammedans, who have received some ideas 
of God from divine revelation. It is not so difficult to impart a 
living Christianity to those who are wholly ignorant of the gospel, 
as to revive it among those who imagine they already possess it, 
while in fact they have only a superstitious attachment to the 
bare forms of Christianity. 

. * * 

It was to such mere hearers of the word, who introduced 
their Jewish notions into Christianity, that James wrote his epis- 
tle. These persons, by means of a religious knowledge with 
which their lives were wholly at variance, by heartless confes- 
sions, and by such discourse concerning religion as would indi- 
cate a deep acquaintance with the sacred writings, supposed 
they satisfied the claims of religion and felt secure of justification 
and the grace of God. ‘To understand the epistle of James, 
we must view it in all its relations and bearings, and con- 
sider moreover, in their full extent, the opinions and practices 
which he opposed. It has been a common mistake to pur- 
sue a different course, and dwell upon the antitheses found in 
the epistle, without comparing them with others, or with the gen- 
eral antithesis which lies at the basis of all the rest. We must 
look not only at the opposition made by James to that empty 
faith which produces no influence on the life, and is not attested 
by works; but we must also compare other expressions of his, 
which designate the same empty religion and its opposite. 
When James speaks of one who “ bridleth not his tongue,” he 

ts a single striking example, for a full statement of his idea. 

e means to characterize one who vainly supposes, that he truly 
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serves God, while he does not regulate his perverse inclinations. 
For his example, he selects the passion specially prevalent in the 
community to which he wrote. In the other member of the 
antithesis, which contains the positive description of acceptable 
worship, he again chooses a single striking “example to repre- 
sent the whole. “ Pure religion and undefiled before God and 
the Father is this, to visit the fatherless and widows in their af- 
fliction.” This example, again, was selected because, in that 
community, widows and orphans were specially exposed to op- 
pression from the rich and powerful Jews. From this particular 
illustration, therefore, we easily draw the general idea, that true 
obedience and worship consists in active love. James himself 
subjoins the general truth in these words: ‘ And to keep him- 
self unspotted from the world,” i. e. keeping the heart free from 
all contact and fellowship with ungodliness, comprehended un- 
der the general designation, “the world.” James 1: 26, 27. 
* * * 

James withstood those who extolled an imaginary faith, a 
mere external Pharisaical monotheism, as the distinguishing faith 
of Abraham ; and hence concluded themselves to be like him. 
To meet this error, it was necessary for him to exhibit the out- 
ward manifestation of Abraham’s disposition. Had not the faith 
of Abraham proved itself by works, it would have been a nulli- 


ty. But it did show itself by works, and James means bere a 
species of works, which did not consist in the mere external fulfil- 
ment of the law, like that which Paul calls goya vonuov, but such 
a kind as presupposes that faith in Abraham which Paul intend- 
ed, a genuine éoyov ayador, like the offering up of Isaac, which 
was the expression of a filial surrender to God, a child-like con- 
fidence, an entire resignation. In éhis sense James says that 


“ Abraham was justified by works ;” i. e. his works were the 


necessary occasion of that justification by faith. By works, 
his faith was perfected (Zredec@@n); i.e. by works, his faith 
shewed itself to be miorsg redefa, true, genuine faith; since 
James by rédevog designates what “ corresponds to the true idea 
of a thing, as it should be, genuine.” 

Thus did Paul and James codperate, to establish and diffuse 
that active and saving Christianity, which consists in obedience 
springing from faith. Or rather the Lord wrought by them. 

Thou Lord, our God and Saviour, who didst work by thy 
Spirit in those preachers of thy word, and through them wilt 
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continue to work till the end of time! We now feel deeply moved 
with gratitude to thee, as we remember thy unspeakable love 
towards thy children fallen from thee by unbelief, and what 
powerful effects thou hast recently produced in many hearts by 
the diffusion of thy word. Yea we acknowledge it before thee 
with grateful and joyful hearts ; but also with fear and trembling. 
Thou hast by thy grace prepared us an important seed-time ; the 
seed can spring up and thrive only by the shelter of thy grace. 
By thy fatherly aid alone, can the weeds be plucked up which 
the adversary of thy kingdom seeks universally to spread. Oh, 
we beseech thee, accompany still the preaching of thy word as 
thou hast done, since thou didst promise that the gates of hell 
shall not prevail against thy church ! 

From the example of these inspired teachers we learn how 
to contend, in an evangelical spirit, with prejudices, superstitions, 
and errors of every kind. We should not begin with things ex- 
ternal. In this way an outward change may be forcibly 
wrought, while the attachments of the heart remain the same. 
Nor are we to prescribe laws to men; which in things of relig- 
ion, instead of improving, may easily render the case still worse. 
Religion must spring from spontaneous conviction, which the 
Spirit of God only can implant inthe heart. On the contrary, we 
must affectionately descend to those who err, and earnestly de- 
clare to them the truth, which, if we let it operate alone, prevails 
with its gentle force beyond all earthly power. When this has 
once taken possession of the heart and mind, every thing else 
surrenders of course. The whole fabric built on error falls sud- 
denly of itself ; and there succeeds a sincere, cheerful, and will- 
ing obedience. 

With this spirit, and according to these principles, have all 
genuine reformers carried on their work; and no reformation 
conducted in. a different spirit and on different principles has 
been permanent. ‘Thus, many witnesses of the truth in the 
middle ages, like Arnold of Brescia, and Peter of Bruys, who 
saw and longed to heal the disorders of the church, produced 
by their well-intended and pious zeal, only a transient agitation 
of men’s spirits, without being able to establish a new organiza- 
tion in the church. They failed, because they wished rather 
to act themselves, than to let the truth act, which begins its 
work in the heart and manifests it in the life. They aimed to 
remodel every thing at once, and abolish whatever did not an- 
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swer to their idea of a perfect church; instead of first sowing 
the seed of the gospel in the heart, and giving it time gradually 
to germinate and expand. 

The pious Peter Waldo took a different course. At first he 
had no intention of entering into a contest with the ruling church. 
So far from it, that he sought the protection of the church author- 
ity, when attempting to teach practical religion among the neg- 
lected, ignorant, and superstitious common people ; and he was 
driven to separate himself from her communion, only because 
she would not permit him to preach the gospel in its simplicity 
and purity. This man, by means of the simple truth, began a 
work in the minds of men which continues to advance and 
spread without external aid; and, as a monument of what a 
simple evangelical spirit may accomplish without foreign sup- 
port, it propagated itself century after century through every 
species of persecution. 

John Huss was an example of the same spirit. His under- 
taking, however, proved abortive, because he had no followers 
to prosecute his work with a disposition like his own; and be- 
cause others took his place, who either made it their main object 
to bring about reform in outward things, or aimed to fashion 
every thing new at once. 

With the same spirit and the same principles, Luther came 
forth; and on this account the Lord, through him, wrought far 
greater effects than he had himself intended or desired ; for the 
power of evangelical truth far exceeds the calculations of human 
reason. But when the seed of truth, sown by Luther, had taken 
effect in various sorts of minds and caused a general fermenta- 
tion, enthusiasts arose, as is usual, who sought by their own 
strength to outdo the operations of the truth ; fanatical reformers, 
who, supposing that Luther had stopped short of the true point, 
proposed at one blow to demolish all ecclesiastical forms then 
existing, because they saw in them only so many forms of pope- 
ry ; men, whose great object was to destroy every thing ancient, 
and through whose progress, the work of God begun by Luther, 
was in danger of the same catastrophe that befell the labours of 
Huss in Bohemia. The impending danger induced Luther to 
leave his solitary seclusion in the Wartburg, and return to Wit- 
temberg ; and also drew from him the noble sentiments which 
follow, in opposition to the prevailing error. ‘ We may preach, 
and write, and publish; but we must drag no one by the hair. 
We ought to commit all to God, and let his word work alone, with- 
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out our interference. Why? Because, I have not, like God, the 
hearts of men in my hand, as the potter has the clay, to fashion 
them at my pleasure. I can go no farther with the word than to 
the ear ; I cannot enter the heart. Since then man cannot pour 
faith into the heart, no one should be violently forced and com- 
pelled to believe. God only cau do this, and make his word ef- 
ficacious in the souls of men. The application of such force 
roduces only false shows, outward bustle, apish mockery, and 
este additions; and thence, specious saints, deceivers, and 
ty rites. In all this there is no heart, no faith, no love. 
ere these three things are wanting in a work, be it ever so 
correct and good, it will amount to nothing.” 

Luther thus speaks of hisown example. “ Had I entered up- 
on my work with violence, I should have begun a game that 
would have deluged all Germany with blood. And what would 
this have been but fools’ play, and the ruin and destruction both 
of body and soul. I sat DOWN IN SILENCE AND LET THE WORD 
operate.” Of the same import is the noble letter written 
by Luther to the Elector Frederick in the year 1524, for the 
purpose of dissuading his sovereign from attempting to suppress 
false teachers by violence.” “ Your Majesty should not inter- 
fere with the office of the word. Suffer them to preach with all 
boldness what they are able, and against whom they please. 
For there must be heresies, (1 Cor. 11: 19,) and the word of 
God must stand in the field and contend. _ If their spirit be right, 
it will have nothing to fear from us, and will abide. If ours be 
right, it will have nothing to fear from them nor from any one 
else. Sire, let mind conflict with mind, and the struggle be con- 
fined to them.” 


138 Luther’s Werke, von Walch, Th. XX. p. 24. 
139 Luther’s Briefe, von De Wette, Bd. IT. p. 547. 
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Arr. Il. Curistianity CoNsIDERED IN RELATION TO THE 
PerrecraBivity or our Mora. Beine. 


Translated from the French. With additional Remarks. By John Wheeler, Pastor of the 
Congregational Church in Windsor, Vermont. 


The following is a translation of a review in the “ Archives 
du Christianisme,” for July 1830, of a work with the following 
title: Essai sur le Christianisme envisagé dans ses ropports 
avec la perfectibilité de ? Etre Moral, par F’. Diodati; i. e. 
* An Essay on Christianity considered in relation to the Per- 
fectibility of our Moral Being.” M. Diodati is a member of 
the Company of Pastors and Professors at Geneva; and is the 
author of one or two other works, related more or less to the 
general subject treated of in this ; and which are well spoken of 
by the Editors of the “ Archives.” The translator has taken 
the liberty to add a few thoughts at the conclusion.—T rans. 


In the Pensées de Pascal, this remarkable expression is found : 
It is necessary to have thoughts in reserve, while we speak in 
other respects like the people.”* This expression, apart from 
its connexion, is susceptible of an erroneous interpretation ; but 
viewed as it stands in the work of Pascal, and interpreted by the 
nobleness of his personal character, it contains a true and pokes 
thought. It is certain that the same ideas are not conceived in 
the same identical manner by men of genius and learning, and by 
the people at large. ‘Though equally accessible to all classes in 
one aspect, in another, they are seen only by profound thinkers, 
by those accustomed to investigation. ‘The popular view is cer- 
tainly best adapted to the mass of the people, but profound 


* “Tl faut avoir des pensées de derriére, parlant d’ ailleurs comme 
le peuple.” The somewhat ambiguous meaning of this apothegm 
is remarked upon in the text. It is there correctly explained ; and 
seems to correspond in its general sense, as intended by Pascal, very 
much to our English proverb a little modified: “ Talk with every 
body, but think with the wise.—Eb. 
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minds, from whom the popular view is not hidden, and who are 
supported by it as well as the multitude, find, in the contempla- 
tion of points of view less generally perceived, an additional con- 
viction, which yields an intellectual delight, a spiritual repast, 
which is perhaps necessary to them; and which may be appro- 
priately styled strong meat. This food, being adapted only 
to their particular constitution, is not distributed to the multitude. 
It is confined to the cultivated. With the people generally, 
they unite in the common forms of expression, which for them 
are equally true and respectable. In a word, in the language of 
Pascal, “there must be thoughts in reserve, though we speak in 
other respects like the multitude.” 

This twofold view of the same truths, this species of parallel- 
ism among superior and inferior minds, exists also for all the ideas 
which carry the mind into the spiritual world ; taking it only for 
granted that it is still within the domain of religion. Thus there 
is established a difference, though not a division, among those of 
the same faith, the recipients of the same truths. With this dif- 
ferent manner of understanding the truth, or rather these differ- 
ent degrees of intelligence respecting it, they are both equally 
orthodox ; and with equal propriety avow themselves as such. 
The pious of the two classes recognize each other, principally, 
because the more popular view of the truth, the most simple ex- 
pression of belief, is equally acknowledged by all; and also be- 
cause the emotions experienced, as the result of this belief, 
and the fruits of these emotions, are exactly alike in both cases. 
Like a noble concert, where variety of sounds produces no dis- 
cordance, this harmonious unity gives birth to the blissful thought, 
that religion, approached from any quarter, and examined in 
any manner, is always constant to itself, always equally true, al- 
ways evident. 

From these deeper researches of thinking minds, comes what 
is called, in our day, the philosophy of religion ; which is noth- 
ing more than religion viewed from the position of philosophy. 
In two words, it is the idea* sought and discovered by the fact. 
The idea, in its simplicity and naked integrity, as being, in it- 
self, wholly independent of the fact, is perceived and proclaimed. 
But as all existence or fact, produced by a will, is the sponta- 
neous developement of a principle, and the manifestation of an 


* The word idea is here used in the sense of ideal notion or con- 
ception, independent of any real or substantial existence.—Ep. 
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idea ; this idea is sought, not as temporal and local, under the 
circumstances of place and time, in which it is realized, but as 
that which is independent of time and space. ‘Thus, as there 
are the metaphysics of geometry and of all other sciences, so 
there are the metaphysics of religion. 

It could be shown, from ancient and illustrious examples, that 
this direction of the mind, in relation to religion, is not peculiar 
to our day ; although it is now manifest in a more remarkable 
manner. Christianity, though it makes no concessions to our 
passions or our errors, adapts itself so far to the intellectual 
wants of each age, as in a measure to satisfy them. It chal- 
lenges, with noble ingenuousness, all kinds of examination ; and 
it being the notable tendency of our age to search for the ideas, 
which lie under facts, and thus, so to speak, to comprehend 
the metaphysics of all things; this holy religion, though a fact, 
yields freely to the investigation of the learned, the ideas which 
are hidden under its manifestations. Happy will such persons 
be, if they find in this path of abstract meditation, some with 
whom they can join in adoring that God, who is not a spiritual 
abstraction, but a personal and ever living Being. It was with 
good reason that the apostle, in his zeal, cried out, “Some 
preach Christ of contention ; but whether of pretence or sincer- 
ity, Christ is preached, and therein do I rejoice.”* Some 
come to Christ by the path of philosophy ; but whether by one 
path or another, if they come to Christ, God is glorified. 

It is however very important to notice an error, of which this 
method of viewing the subject is susceptible. | Modern ration- 
alism domineers over Christianity, for the purpose of changing 
and amending it. Instead of subordinating the ideas to the 
facts, according to christian philosophy, it subordinates the facts 
to the ideas. It creates, by anticipation, a rational religion ; and 
then seeks to encase itself within the beautiful facts of the chris- 
tian revelation. These it regards only as the arbitrary symbols 
of those abstract ideas with which it is preoccupied. The his- 
tory of the gospel, in the hands of such persons, becomes a 
kind of fable, upon the historical foundation of which, it is not 
important to insist. ‘Thus the most vital doctrines are destroyed, 
the essential character of Christianity is founded in metaphysi- 
cal reveries, the gospel of God is changed into the gospel of 
man; and we may see how man is regenerated ! 


* Phil. 1: 16, 18. 
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This abuse, as may be seen, leads to a procedure altogether 
diverse from the wise and prudent course, which we describe ; 
and which indeed merits to be called an opposite course, a mere 
disguise, rather than an abuse. We would say, however, that 
the method we have hinted at, if too exclusively followed, may 
detract somewhat from simple faith. We will endeavour to 
make ourselves understood. Metaphysics place us at once with- 
out the relations of time, and take no account of circumstances 
of which time and place are the conditions. ‘The science does 
not examine causes and effects, but principles and results. It 
does not seek for facts, but ideas ; and when rashly brought in- 
to the field of contingent and particular events, it retraces its 
steps, as though upon the wrong scent. If, however, it is occu- 
pied with facts, it is in their collective, generic character, that 
they are examined; while a thousand details, which it might be 
difficult to trace to their principles, are voluntarily neglected. 
When philosophy has come to the point of admitting the inter- 
vention of God in human affairs, and looks at religion with phi- 
losophic delight ; when searching into the depths of human na- 
ture, it perceives the necessity of a peculiar education for it, 
which involves in itself certain advances on the part of God ; it 
is, from the height of these ideas, a glorious descent to fall into 
the order of visible occurrences, such as the calling of Abraham, 
his departure from Mesopotamia, the institution of circumcision, 
of the passover, the passage of the Red Sea, the manna, the 
tabernacle, the altar-service, the institution of the priesthood, and 
Judea as the theatre for manifesting the designs of an infinite 
Intelligence, and a spiritual Providence. From these general 
views, from this immense perspective, where one delights to ex- 
tend his vision, it may perhaps be unpleasant for the mind to 
descend to details in one’s own condition, local and assimilated 
to those with which the history of man is filled. He will come 
down to them like the naturalist, who occupied with the con- 
templation of the one great unity, and of the regular connexion 
of the phenomena of the world, finds difficulty in making himself 
familiarly acquainted with events, which by their extraordinary 
character are excluded from the field of science. It is on this 
account, that, without objecting to those researches to which al- 
lusion has been made, and in which we take great pleasure, we 
think there is required much sober discretion, lest the coast be 
lost sight of, viz. the facts which are necessarily connected with 
the historical conception of religion ; and to which we are con- 
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stantly carried back in our philosophical meditations upon Chris- 
tianity ; and which enable us to see, in religion, a history of ac- 
tual occurrences in this world, under the particular direction of 
heaven. 

If there is a work on the philosophy of Christianity, where the 
abuse of which we have spoken is happily avoided, it is the Es- 
sat sur le Christianisme, by M. Diodati. It is the work of 
a Christian filled with the truths of the gospel, and embracing it 
in its entire character, facts and ideas, body and spirit, without 
reservation. It is delightful thus to observe religion in its con- 
tact with the human heart, which it is destined to renew. The 
book is itself a history of regeneration. In the gospel, regener- 
ation is announced as a fact, of which the Holy Spirit is the 
author. Without departing from this settled position, M. Diodati 
considers the fact as a phenomenon. He shows that a certain 
moral constitution being assumed, a certain power, in like man- 
ner assumed, ought to act upon it, and modify it. This happy 
action, he follows step by step, marking its principal features, its 
progress, its vicissitudes, and its continuance, until the achieve- 
ment of the work, until the triumph of divine power in human 
weakness. ‘The character of the essay may be understood by 
this rapid analysis. It is truly philosophical, and the philosophy 
is that of observation, and the most rigorous induction, applied 
to Christianity. It is not to simple minded Christians alone, that 
the work is addressed, but specially to philosophers; and we 
have little doubt, that it may attract the attention of some, who 
have been more interested in the law, than in works of this 
kind. 

As the excellence of M. Diodati’s work does not consist main- 
ly in the style, but in the fundamental conception, and in the 
general outline, it may, to a certain extent, be understood by an 
analysis. This we will attempt, premising however, that in sup- 
pressing the author’s illustrations, his thoughts will be found more 
difficult to be understood, or to be followed. In the work itself 
there is no difficulty of this kind ; for nothing can be more lumi- 
nous, and in general more easily understood, than the ideas 
contained in it. 

The perfection of our moral being is the object common both 
to philosophy, and to Christianity. Christianity makes this per- 
fection the principal business of this life, and the pledge of the 
life to come ; she attaches eternity to the work, and thus ele- 
vates her views far above those of philosophy. The system she 
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proposes as the object of faith for her disciples, is worthy the 
attentive study of every unbeliever. 

It is necessary to know, in the first place, upon what founda- 
tion, upon what substance, Christianity operates; or, in other 
words, what is the constituent element of the moral being on 
which it acts. This element is a principle of activity, free and 
spontaneous, which is not the will itself, but its root ; and around 
which are grouped, in the unity of self, all the diversely charac- 
terized faculties. It is in the will, that this primordial element 
becomes manifest. It is therefore upon the will, that it is 
necessary to act to modify the moral being; and the perfection 
of this being consists in the education of the will. 

The fact is too little recognized, that “the care of forming 
the will is abandoned to the uncertain and often vicious educa- 
tion of habit and example. The cities swarm with institutions 
to aid the developement of the intellect, and have diverted 
those destined exclusively to the formation of the moral being, 
into the same channel.” Philosophy has made the same mis- 
take; “proclaiming the discursive faculty supreme, she has ab- 
sorbed, in a degree, the will in the intellect. By this means 
she has expected successfully to attain the true end of moral 
being, and establish in the same way a moral government, 
as if the education of the will did not demand more care and 
present more difficulties, than the education of the intellect.” 
Christianity has been kept from this mistake. It is to the will 
she has addressed herself; it is directly upon the will she acts ; 
and her system of moral perfection is nothing else than a system 
of education for the will. 

But for acting upon the will it is necessary to have a just 
conception of it, to know its actual state. Christianity declares 
that it is not only feeble, not only undecided, but actually per- 
verted. It regards this perversion as a mysterious fact, the 
account of which occupies some of the first pages of the Bible. 
Man has fallen. Amid the ruins of his primitive excellence, the 
moral instinct remains ; not however as a rule or power, but as 
an accusing witness, an utterer of upbraidings. His wretched- 
ness is manifest, in the constantly renewed conflict between the 
moral instinct and the perverted will. His wretchedness—his 
nobleness also. “Is man indeed perfectly wretched, because 
he is constrained to accuse himself? rather is he not truly no- 
ble, because he does accuse himself?” 

It is difficult, by a single word, to designate the evil-working 
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principle in this great catastrophe; but taking selfishness in its 
most extended sense, it is selfishness.* To this may be imputed 
the dreadful victory of sin, in our nature ; for sin always presents 
itself as the impious preference of self to the adorable Being 
from whom self proceeds. Self, preferred to God, is the foun- 
dation of all sin. 

Christianity attempts the radical cure of this perverted will, 
and seeks to transform the man into the image of God. But 
where shall he find this image? Passing by the incommunica- 
ble perfections of God, he seeks it in his moral attributes. It is 
in the will of God, that the model and rule of the human will 
may be found. The intellect would apprehend this image only 
in a vague and imperfect manner, if we had no other means of 
acquainting ourselves with it. But Christianity presents it to us 
in the person of Jesus Christ, in the most lively manner, God 
manifest in the flesh. In Jesus Christ we contemplate the divine 
perfection in human nature ; we see it applied to our relations, 
and to our circumstances. We see how God would conduct, if 
God were man. Not satisfied with realizing the image of God, 
in his own person, Jesus reproduced and developed it in his 
precepts. Thus man may know what God is, and what he 
himself ought to become. 

Is it the simple melioration of his character that man ought 
to seek? Philosophy has thought so; and therefore her efforts 
have failed. Constantly building upon a ruinous foundation, she 
has, as constantly, seen her structure falling in pieces. What is 
the use of making progess in one direction, when the very direc- 
tion is wrong? “'To attempt to rectify the moral nature of 
man, in its degenerate condition, is merely to adjust the pas- 
sions, to establish among them a system of balancing the one 
against the other,—to regulate them according to the interests 
of selfishness. ‘The radical vitiosity still lives, and its tenden- 
cy, so violent and arbitrary, always exhibits itself with invinci- 
ble obstinacy.” Christianity takes other views; she asserts 
the necessity of regeneration; she proposes conversion; not 


* ZL’ égoisme ought not perhaps to be translated selfishness ; for we 
are liable to misunderstand the author, from our almost technical use 
of the word in theological discussion. The word [ égoisme expresses 
it, as the egomet sin, the sin of ,—in distinction from those, who make 
selfishness an acquired habit, the result of wrong volition, instead of 
the ground of wrong volitions.—Trans. 
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progress in the same, but in the opposite direction. Of this im- 
mense work we can deny neither the necessity, nor the obliga- 
tion, without causing the moral instinct to assert a lie ; for that, 
since the fall, constantly murmurs in the bosom of the inner 
man, and being listened to, proposes nothing less than our per- 
fection.—But since regeneration is necessary, where is the 
means, the element, the regenerating power ? 

There is in'man a power, which obliges him to pursue un- 
ceasingly some end or purpose. This end, whiclf is commonly 
regarded as the principle of his activity, is only the occasion of 
its exercise; except perhaps for mere necessary wants. ‘This 
principle in man regards not so much the fact, that he is in want 
of an end or purpose, as it does the very pursuit itself. Were 
all his ends answered, and his desires satisfied, he would con- 
stantly invite new ones, solely to furnish aliment for the activity of 
his soul. Without this he could not exist. “To offer food to 
this power, is the secret of life; which, if taken away, moral 
life becomes extinct.” 

This want is manifest, among men generally, in two particu- 
lars. ‘The mind seeks satisfaction from this present world ; and 
it seeks this only to gratify self. “We always find ourselves 
at the bottom of all the interests that occupy us; the human 
self, (le moi humain,) seeks itself with obstinate and invariable 
perseverance in the very midst of those objects, which ought 
to captivate its activity ; it is the pivot on which all the world 
revolves for us. With the constancy of a natural instinct, self 
is placed at the centre of the system; and to it we give the 
power of stamping its own impress upon every act.” 

Now then, this want, this fall of human nature, Christianity 
turns to profit in our regeneration. ‘To establish in the soul 
an interest, which shall suffice wholly to occupy the principle 
of activity, and which shall give to it a new direction, and that 
the opposite of the one marked out by the objects which have 
heretofore occupied it, will be indeed to change the soul. 
This new interest would become the regenerating principle ; 
and the occupation of the power of activity by this interest, 
would consummate the work of regeneration. ‘Thus the re- 
establishment of the man in his first estate would be obtained 
by a ao J simple view,—the substitution of one interest, in the 
place of another. The whole life would be changed by the 
change of the dominant interest.” 

The business of Christianity is to create a new interest in the 
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soul; but this interest must be supreme, and must give to the 
soul a direction the opposite of that which it bas pursued ; in 
short, it must dethrone se/f, which has violated all the soul’s pre- 
vious activity. 

What then is that interest, in which all these considerations 
meet? What is that interest, which is capable of satisfying the 
soul, which carries it beyond all visible and temporary things, 
which indeed wrests it from the dominion of self? It is THe 
Love or Gop. “It is to the love of God, that is confided the 
task of breaking the corrupt inclinations of the soul, and of 
bringing it into union with God. All the objects which we 
love, stand between us and God, and thus intercept our wor- 
ship.—Still more, it is our own selves, that we seek in the ob- 
jects we pursue. It is to ourselves we offer incense, and thus 
become the idolaters of self. All the ostensible objects of our 
worship, are only victims which we seek to place on the altar 
of self, so that the very things that hide God from us, serve 
to increase still more the real and insurmountable difficulty, 
which consists in our devotion to self. The love of God, 
placed in the heart, overcomes this difficulty; it destroys the 
separation from God, it places the affections upon their proper 
objects, and brings the soul back to true worship. Being 
made free by love to God, the chains which bound it to the 
‘beggarly elements of this world,’ are broken. That which 
is loved reflects itself into the soul, and imprints upon it the 
holy character that is seen in God. Thus the regenerating 
interest proposed by Christianity, purifies the soul, restores in 
it the divine image, and makes it a partaker of the divine 
nature.” 

Now then, to what source shall the soul look for this regener- 
ating interest? ‘“ Christianity proposes the means of arriving” 
at this interest, “at this love. It is found where guilty man 
would never have dared to hope, in the love of God for man.” 
The revelation of this is summed up in one fact,—the coming of 
Jesus Christ into this world, and his voluntry death for sinners. 
In the salvation by his propitiatory sacrifice, is found the princi- 
ple of regenerating love. There is unveiled the magnificent 
and touching picture of that work which the Son of God ac- 
complished upon earth, eighteen hundred years ago. 

It is on the ground of this singular fact, this consecrated work, 
that the New Testament constantly makes its appeal to our love. 


Vou. II. No. 10. 31 
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Considered in itself, and independent of experience, the plan 
adopted by Christianity possesses the highest excellence. It is 
fitted to arrest at once all our faculties. It offers a most ex- 
alted subject to our intellect, it displays a glorious perspective to 
our imagination, it exalts our moral sensibility, and to each of 
these faculties it presents inexhaustible aliment. “ Its influence 
does not admit of limit, it will not be circumscribed in its exis- 
tence, nor in its duration ; it will no more admit of metes and 
bounds, than the work of holiness itself, or the love, which is 
manifested to perfect it. The accomplishment of the glorious 
mystery partakes of the immensity of the author. ‘The work 
appertians at once to Heaven and to earth. It is bounded only 
by its subjects, God and man; it comprehends eternity. The 
infinite, which the immortal spirit seeks, is found in the expia- 
tion, in Him who accomplished it, in the love by which it was 
accomplished, in the glorious end of the sacrifice. Indeed it is 
all divine ; immensity and eternity envelope the whole subject 
of the reconciliation of man to his Maker. . 

This love, once established in the soul, will be found essential- 
ly active or practical. How can it be otherwise? For it has 
the threefold character of filling the soul with transport, in view 
of its loved object; of consecrating the soul to that object ; and 
of directing it to the doing of all things dear to that object. 
The immediate consequence of the love then, will be obedience ; 
and the effect of obedience, when inspired by love, will be to 
strengthen and increase the love. 

If we here stop, for a moment, to contemplate the regenerat- 
ing power created by the gospel, we cannot but be struck by 
its admirable harmony with all the elements of our nature. 
Christianity has chosen, as the means of regeneration, the only 
sentiment that really charms the heart. ‘ Love succeeds only, 
by detaching the man from that which 1s the foundation of his 
present nature, leading him to go off from self, and out from self, 
that he may be absorbed in an interest that does not by na- 
ture belong to him. ‘There is in this love an element, inex- 
pressible indeed, but profoundly assured to him who loves, 
which uproots self to transport us out of ourselves; which 
identifies us with the object of our love, which imprints upon 
us its own being, which attaches itself to the very principle of 
all moral life, renews it, and produces in it a real revolution, 
which changes the man, and gives to him a new existence !” 
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Love has furthermore this excellence, that it uses, without 
abusing, our liberty. ‘The man who loves, recognizes an influ- 
ence, but the influence is in himself, for the love has become a 
part of his own being, and he is no more a slave when he fol- 
lows his affections, than when he follows his intellect. 

It is still another mark of wisdom thus to confide the regen- 
eration of man to a sentiment. The intellect, essentially skepti- 
cal in morals, could not apprehend the principle involved in 
moral distinctions. Sentiment alone can perceive and appre- 
ciate things pertaining to sentiment. The true power of the 
moral being, is also its true light. 

We further admire, how, in the work of regeneration, every 
thing is associated which constitutes our moral dignity ; for “ all 
those sentiments, which elevate man above the beings that 
people the mere visible creation, as gratitude, confidence, hope, 
admiration, are attracted by love.” And love awakens all 
these sentiments, without awaking pride along with them; be- 
cause love draws from itself its own power and being ; and con- 
stantly renews all these emotions, as gratitude, confidence, hope, 
admiration, etc. in the recollection of the awful state of misery 
from which God has freed the soul. 

To conclude; the regenerating element provides for our felici- 
ty, by placing a boundary to the vain anticipations in which our 
life is wasted, since it satisfies both the demand of the soul for 
activity, and the demand for repose. This is indeed a wonderful 
union, and one of which this power alone is capable ; activity in 
order, interest in quietude, this eternal problem of the human 
soul, LOVE HAS SOLVED. 


AppITIoNAL REMARKS. 


By the Translator. 


Some objection may, perhaps, be made against the trans- 
lation of the preceding article, because of its apparent ob- 
scurity in some important places. But it was found im- 
possible to use other language without recasting the whole 
thoughts, and that at the oapamte of hiding the author’s meaning 


under his English dress. ‘The article too is short and incom- 
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plete. But for these reasons it may be the more acceptable to 
many, as it does not occupy a long time in reading ; and may 
suggest some thoughts, which they may better pursue for them- 
selves, than another could for them. 

The suggestions on the philosophy of religion, are worthy of 
special examination at this time. The philosophy of religion 
has very generally among us, been interpreted to mean explana- 
tions of the causes and reasons of various religious truths, in re- 
lation to objections made by the intellect, or by wickedness. 
Thus one person has had one method of explaining the origin 
of sin, another has had another method; one has taken one 
view of the ground of moral agency, another has explained it in 
a different manner; and so of repentance, regeneration, etc. 
and each brings his philosophy to explain and defend his own 
opinions. ‘Thus the philosophy of religion is regarded as some- 
thing deeper and more recondite than religion itself; and con- 
cerning which there may be various, if not opposite opinions. 
And many, if not most, of the religious controversies, that are 
agitating the community, have their origin in different views of 
philosophy, as the writers allege ; ard the struggle seems to be, 
who shall be able to gain the most adherents to his system of 
explaining religious truths. ‘The jostling together of such opin- 
ions, or rather such notions, looks very like a battle in chaos, 
where a trusty blade could not exist ; or on ‘ cloud-land,’ where 
one mist can be overcome only by the prevalence of a still 
greater mist. 

The philosophy of religion, in the article under consideration, 
assumes the existence of God, such as he is manifested to be in 
his word and works. ‘To these sources it goes to inquire for 
the spiritual relations in which he is manifest to us; and in the 
discovery of those relations, and in the assertion of their reality, 
its province is founded, and its boundary is defined. These re- 
lations are spiritual, and as such they are eternal, not in them- 
selves to be changed by time, place, or circumstance. They 
are developed to us in various ways; now indicated by the con- 
sciousness of our own minds, now manifest in creation, now ex- 
hibited in some fact or occurrence in the history of religion, and 
now taught r! enunciation in words more or less absolute, as 
the occasion for the expression of the truth might demand. By 
every step in which the mind advances in knowledge, it comes 
to a closer acquaintance with the spiritual world, and a more 
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perfect view of God. And when the objects presented by the 
eye of faith, have come to be such, that “ white-handed hope” 
lays hold of them as substance, and they are regarded as un- 
questionable and fore-tokening evidence of things that are un- 
seen, the philosophy of religion is exhausted. Yes, is exhausted ; 
except as the same habit of mind, guided by like faith, may ex- 
patiate upon other works, and other manifestations of the same 
inexhaustible, but not changeable Spirit; and then the philoso- 
phy of religion may be said to be changed into the life of religion. 
Thus the study of the Old Testament, conducted philosophical- 
ly, is the study of ideas,—of the spiritual truths that are manifest in 
the facts and history there detailed, as exhibiting the medium 
of the Eternal Mind. And when once these ideas are appre- 
hended, they may be used by us, as rays of light to be thrown 
upon any dark spot in the dispensations of Providence, that we 
may read therein also the will and the wisdom of our Heavenly 
Father. Thus the study of prophecy, philosophically consider- 
ed, is not merely, nor mainly, the study of the accomplishment 
of certain foretold events as occurrences, but the study of those 
ideas or spiritual truths, which in their necessary developement 
in such a world as this, will always bring about the same gen- 
eral results. And these may be learned with altogether more 
accuracy, from the study of the Bible, than is commonly imag- 
ined. ‘Thus too the study of types, in the Old Testament, is but 
the examination of facts or occurrences, as exhibiting the same 
spiritual truth that was more fully manifest in the subsequent 
history of the dispensations of God. And the system of inter- 
pretation, that goes under the name of double sense, could be 
held by no thinking mind, except on the assumption, that ideas 
and spiritual truths are eternal, and now appear in this event, 
and will soon appear in another. Probably, too, the “ Science of 
Correspondences” is indebted to all the hold it has upon any 
sane mind, tothe same source; as are doubtless the suggestions 
lately thrown out concerning a new science, to be called the 
“Science of Analogy.” In this manner, the philosophy of re- 
ligion leads us to contemplate and treasure up the ideas or spir- 
itual truths, that are shadowed forth in the facts and history of 
revelation, as eternal, immutable, and real; and not to doubtful 
speculation concerning the grounds on which our relations to 
aaa depend, or the reason why we should acknowledge those 
relations. 
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It is well said, in the preceding article, that “as there are the 
metaphyics of geometry and of all other sciences, so there are 
the metaphysics of religion.” ‘The word metaphysics has be- 
come much abused by its application to those “ doubtful dispu- 
tations” to which allusion has been made, as existing among us, 
under the name of disputes about the philosophy of religion. 
Metaphysics, as any student may learn, means things alone, or 
ings beside or beyond physics ; and as such all religion, consid- 
ered as spiritual truths, or as spiritual relations, is, and of necessity 
must be, metaphysical. And, as such, those misunderstand the 
very nature dt alain who set themselves to the laborious work 
of showing how these spiritual relations come be to what they are. 
If they are spiritual, the grounds of their being such are not 
within our reach; and metaphysics affirms them to be what they 
are. ‘To attempt to show how spiritual relations happen to be 
what they are, is to attempt to conceive of spiritual things ac- 
cording to the understanding, which is educated to comprehend 
only material and physical relations, or these relations only as 
developements and symbols of spiritual things. The very at- 
tempt to explain or comprehend spiritual truths by our under- 
standing, is an attempt to place spiritual things in an impossible 
condition. {tis the same kind of absurdity in religion, that it 
would be in mathematics to attempt to show how the relations 
of mathematics come to be what they are. A mathematician 
could not be more strangely or absurdly employed in attempting 
to show how or why Kepler’s law, “ that the radius vector passes 
over equal areas in equal times,” is what it is, or why the three 
angles of a triangle are equal to two right angles, than a theo- 
logian would be in seriously attempting to show how or why sin 
occurs, in order to explain or account for it; how or why a 
man should repent, to explain his duty to repent. Sin, as sin, 
is inconceivable, is unimaginable, except as involving the duty 
of repentance ; and being in a state of sin, repentance unto life 
is inconceivable, is unimaginable, without a life-giving power. 

The difficulty on these subjects arises from attempting to ex- 
press spiritual ideas, in forms of speech drawn from the relations 
of time. Correct ideas of sin, repentance, regeneration, and 
kindred topics, are obtained by contemplating them in relation 
to RIGHT AND WRONG, and not in relation to time, before and 
on And yet how constantly are men tasking their minds to 

nd out what is the antecedent sensibility or affection or in- 
clination, to the sin or repentance or regeneration which is appa- 
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rent; as though a spiritual relation, acknowledged or violated, 
was the consequence of some physical act or condition. A for- 
getfulness of this always leads the mind into difficulty, and 
forces it to endless discussion, which yields nothing satisfactory. 
It brings up such questions as the following: “ How can I re- 
cont before 1 believe, and how can I believe while impenitent ? 
ow can I pray before I have the aid of the Holy Spirit, and 
how can I have that aid before I pray for it? How can I be 
converted before I have done any thing towards my conver- 
sion, and how can I do any thing towards it, while I am un- 
converted and of course sinful?” Such questions can never 
be answered ; ‘‘ because they depend on the application of our 
notions of time to spiritual ideas. The difficulty would be 
more glaring, but exactly of the same kind, if the inquirer 
should ask for the length, or the breadth, or the weight of re- 
peotance. In answer to such questions you might say, figura- 
tively, it must be long and broad enough to cover all your 
sins, and heavy enough to turn the scale against them; and 
possibly, such language might suggest useful thoughts to some 
hearer; but if taken as an exact and adequate expression of 
the spiritual idea, it must of necessity introduce confusion.”* 

It will be said, however, that many persons demand that the 
causes, and grounds, and reasons of the accusations and requisi- 
tions of the Bible should be stated to them, and will not be sat- 
isfied with the mere enunciation of spiritual truth. Very true. 
But where do they demand that the cause shall be pleaded ? 
At the bar of their intellect; and they demand too that it shall 
be justified in the view of the intellect. Now this can never be 
done, because sin is not an intellectual aberration, nor is repen- 
tance an intellectual sorrow ; and if spiritual truths cannot be 
admitted on the ground that they are certified by consciousness 
to the ending of strife, the case is hopeless. To assume any 
other ground, is to “ darken counsel by words without knowl- 
edge.” The philosophy of religion does indeed give conscience 
the ascendency in all her inquiries, and in all her decisions. 
She does so, because she knows that it is with the moral man, 
and not with the intellectual man, that she has mainly to do. 
The decisions of conscience, she takes to be final and impera- 
tive, jnst as in another department, the mathematics, philosophy 
takes the decisions of the intellect to be so. 


* Vt. Chron. Aug. 3, 1832. 
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The manner in which M. Diodati philosophizes on religion, is 
worthy of more particular notice. tle regards regeneration as 
“a fact, of which the Holy Spirit is the author ; it is so asserted 
in the gospel, and without departing from that fixed position, he 
examines the fact, as a phenomenon.” How the influence of 
the Holy Spirit is exerted he does not ask; why the fact is ne- 
cessary, or whether it be, or be not, consistent with our ability, 
he does not inquire, but so it is. 

The state of the fact, as it relates to the will, is presented in 
a verp happy manner. It is in the will, or by the will, that the 
“principle of activity,” the “ primordial element,” becomes 
manifest. This is free and spontaneous, but.is not the will itself ; 
it is that without which the will is not attributable to any thing 
as existence. It is free and spontaneous, but not voluntary ; 
that is, it is not free and spontaneous because it has or may have 
volition. Spontaneity, but not volition, belongs to the idea of 
the “ principle of activity.” But what is spontaneity? 1 will 
explain. I wish to think, and I think. But does it not bappen 
sometimes, that I think without having wished to think? Take 
the thought unawares, without having wished to think, and you 
will find thought free and spontaneous, but without your volition. 
This is spontaneity. It is the function of the principle of thought 
to think ; whether you will or not, thought is developed. Will 
not to think, if you please. It is not possible, the very attempt 
is a developement of thought. Thus thought is often spontane- 
ous, in distinction from being volnotary. 

Love also is spontaneous ; but it is not the result of a volition. 
It is the “ primordial element” coalescing in spirit with the loved 
object before the soul. No man loves by a volition to love ; 
and no man possesses more delightful freedom, than in loving. 

Now, in examining regeneration as a phenomenon, the fact of 
spontaneity, as distinct from volition, has not been so generally 
marked as it should have been, or the conception never would 
have entered any man’s mind, that we could regenerate (to say 
nothing of the philological absurdity) ourselves by a volition, 
or a desperate effort at volition ; or that regeneration was, in any 
sense, the act of one’s own will. If it was, it would be will-full, 
full of the moi, the self, which is the seed-sin in the ground 
plot of human existence. The work before us does not, how- 
ever, leave the matter at this point. It shows the province of 
the will in this phenomenon. The “ principle of activity” is not 
manifest as moral, except in the will, and therefore it is to be 
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approached by us only in that power. ‘ ‘The education of the 
will is the perfection of our moral being.” But the will itself, or 
the will as the se/f, the moi, is perverted and enfeebled. Where 
then shall be found that image, that prototype, which the “ moral 
instinct,” the conscience, demands? ‘In the will of God, the 
model and rule of the human will may be found.” And seek- 
ing it any where else, or by any thing else, is seeking it as the 
mot dictates, which is only another form of sin; so that the will 
is directed at once to God, for itseducation. And what is God? 
God is Love. As seen in the face of Jesus Christ, God is 
Love. Thus the moi is brought, in the will, directly before the 
light and the life that is in Christ Jesus, which breaks forth in a 
whole atmosphere of love. If spontaneity takes place, and the 
soul coalesces with the love now manifest, it is regenerated into 
the possession of the love that is like God; and henceforth this 
becomes to it light, life, and guidance. 

This is stating the fact as it occurs. No one, in examining 
his own religious experience, finds that by an effort at willing, 
he becomes a new man. But every one has found that he is 
freely and delightfully drawn to God, as Charnock often illus- 
trates it, like the iron to the magnet, by a sweet, kind, coalescing 
influence. The will has its duty for which it knows itself to be 
responsible, and that is, to keep spiritual and eternal things be- 
fore the mind, especially the revelation of God in the face of 
Jesus Christ. ‘The conscience, as an abiding testimony for 
God, pronounces imperatively, that the will ought to do this, 
that it is held responsible for this. And if done, whose con- 
science will permit him to doubt of the result? Whose con- 
science can doubt of the result? Whoever did thus employ his 
will, and failed to find thé law of life opening in his soul, and 
expanding itself through the inner man? Not one; no,not one! 

e shall, however, deceive ourselves, if we suppose that the 
ministry will promote regeneration, by preaching upon spontanei- 
ty. That would be as foreign to the purpose, as to preach upon 
volition, independent holiness, or free agency. Love must be 
preached, not spontaneity or volition; love, not a lecture about 
love as an affection, but by presenting for our contemplation the 
object to be loved, in the form love has assumed. In a word, 
by preaching Jesus Christ as the way in which God’s love is 
commended to us. For the soul to keep before itself the eter- 
nal sun of love, the will must ever keep Jesus Christ before the 
mind, as God manifest in the flesh. Herein may spiritual truths 

Vou. Ill. No. 10. 32 
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be seen; and herein will their power to draw, to subdue, to ele- 
vate the soul, be manifest. It was because this form of mani- 
festation is so essential to a right knowledge of them, that the 
apostles so continually preached Jesus Christ. In him these truths 
might be seen, and without him they could not be understood. 
“In him was life, and the life was the light of men.” By suffering 
itself to be drawn away from this position, to consider regenera- 
tion as a volition, or a something the nature of which was com- 
prehensible by examining the operation of our minds, the minis- 
try has lost in spirituality, and the church has been fed, not so 
much with the “ bread of life which came down from heaven,” 
as with the husks, which a heartless intellect has provided. The 
complaint already heard, with more or less distinctness, from 
almost all parts of the land, in relation to the thousands lately 
united to the churches, is, that there is great want of spirituality 
and doctrinal knowledge. Not knowledge of doctrines, in the 
shape of propositions and larger catechisms, for that has been 
felt to be, in some respects, an injury ; but a knowledge of the 
integral elements of the christian life, that in which hope stands, 
in which faith grows and extends itself, and in which charity is 
the all pervading element and the fore-tokening evidence of the 
blessedness that is to come. ‘The causes of these complaints 
are manifest to an attentive observer, who has been at any pains 
to inform himself respecting the peculiar shape in which the min- 
istry has presented divine truth, and the very singular specula- 
tions that have, to a considerable extent, been indulged, and 
the still more surprising short-sightedness, which has Jed so many 
to count on immediate and astounding effects, as the criterion of 
truth and usefulness. ‘The remedy for these and many other 
evils, will be found when “ vain speculations” shall be abandon- 
ed, and the ministry, like strong-minded and simple-hearted be- 
lievers, shall give their powers to the illustration and enforce- 
ment of “Christ crucified,” as the great fact of the gospel, 
designed by Him, who “ knew what was in man,” to be the re- 
generating and conservative principle of our race. 
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Arr. IL. Sxercues or IpumeA AND ITS PRESENT 
INHABITANTS. 


From the Travels of Burckhardt and Legh. 


With an Historical Introduction. 
By the Editor. 


Finst ARTICLE. 


I. Hisroricat IntTRopuctTion.! 


The land of Idumea, or of Edom, which is so often mentioned 
in the Scriptures as the country of the descendants of Esau, has 
been until recently so imperfectly known, that even its sit- 
uation and boundaries have usually been laid down, upon the 
best maps, a hundred miles or more out of their true position. 
The region was first visited in modern times by Burckhardt, 
and afterwards by Mr Legh and his companions ; and it is sup- 
posed that the remarkable results of their researches, presented 
in connexion with what is known of the country from ancient 
sources, cannot but be acceptable to the biblical student, as a 
contribution for illustrating an interesting and hitherto obscure 


1 The works consulted in the preparation of this Introduction, are 
principally the following: 

Re.anpi Palaesiina, passim. ‘This is still the store-house for every 
thing which relates to the classical illustration of sacred geography. 

Cexiiarit Notitiae Orbis Antiqui, ed. Schwartz, Lips. 1732. Tom. 
IL. p. 577 sq. 

Evsesu Onomasticon, etc. ed. Clericus, Amstel. 1704, fol.. 

W. A. Bacniene, Historische und Geographische Beschreibung von 
Paldstina. Aus dem Hollandischen. Cleve u. Leipz. 1766. Theil I. 
Bd. 2. § 234. p. 48 sq. 

Gesenivus, Commentar iiber Jesaia, zu c. 16: 1. c. 34, 35. 

RosENMUELLER, Handbuch der biblischen Alterthumskunde. Bib- 
lische Geographie, Bd. III. p. 65 sq. Leipz. 1828. This is on the 
whole the most satisfactory account of Idumea, though far from com- 
plete. 

Mannert, Geographie der Griechen und Rémer. Th. VI. Bd. L. 
Arabien etc. 2ter Auflage, Leipz. 1831. p. 129 sq. 143. 

Other writers occasionally consulted, are referred to in the notes; 
as also the sources examined, like Josephus, etc. 
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portion of sacred geography. The sketches too which are given 
by these travellers, of the manners and modes of life prevailing 
among the present inhabitants, and particularly among the Be- 
dovin Arabs, are probably applicable with very little variation, 
to the nomadic tribes of ancient days; and they picture to us with 
equal truth and vivacity, not only the present Bedouins, but 
also the bands of the Amalekites, Moabites, Midianites, and oth- 
ers, who wandered over those regions in the periods of Jewish 


history. 


§ 1. General Situation and Extent of Idumea or Edom. 


The general position, extent, and character of the land of 
Edom, has already been pointed out, in the eighth number of 
the present work, in an article on the Wanderings of the Israel- 
ites in the Desert. ‘To that article the reader is referred, as 
also to the accompanying map ;* and therefore, it will here be 
necessary to make only a very general statement. It will be re- 
collected that the Jordan runs every where through a valley, 
in most places narrow, and shut in by parallel ranges of moun- 
tains. ‘These mountains in two places expand so as to form 
circular or rather elliptical basins of considerable extent; of 
which the northern is occupied by the lake of Tiberias; and the 
southern by the Dead sea, in which the Jordan now terminates. 
South of the Dead sea, however, the same ranges of mountains 
again aga and continue parallel to each other, enclosing be- 
tween them a deep and broad valley of sand, called towards the 
north El Ghor and towards the south E] Araba, which extends 
in a direction nearly S. S. W. to the eastern or Elanitic gulf of 
the Red sea, at Akaba. This valley is obviously a continuation 
of the valley of the Jordan ; through which, in all probability, in 
very ancient times, before the Dead sea was formed on the 
plains of Sodom, that river discharged its waters into the Elanitic 
gulf. ‘The length of this valley, between the two seas, is about 95 
minutes of latitude, from about lat. 31° 5’, to lat. 29° 30’ north, or 
about 110 English miles in a direct line. 'The mountains which 
skirt the valley of the Jordan, on either side, from the lake of 
Tiberias to Akaba, are known in Scripture by various names in 
different parts. On the west, next to the lake of Tiberias, they 
constitute the mountains of Gilboa; then the mountains of 
Ephraim ; then those of Judah, which include the range west 


ee 


2 See Bibl. Repos. Vol II. p. 775, 776, 777 sq. 
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of the Dead sea to the southern border of Palestine. South of 
this, the mountains on the west of the Ghor, which are narrow 
and only serve to separate the Ghor from the vast desert of 
Paran, have no specific name in Scripture ; at least, none which 
we can certainly determine. On the east, the mountains south 
of the lake of Tiberias are those of Gilead and Bashan; then 
those of Reuben, etc. then those of Moab around the eastern 
side of the Dead sea. ‘The mountainous tract south of the Dead 
sea, on the eastern side of the Ghor, which is much broader and 
higher than that on the western side, and extends to Akaba, is, 
without doubt, the Mount Seir of the Scriptures, the country of 
the Edomites. At the present day the northern part of it, from a 
wady not far from Kerek to the wide valley E] Ghoeyr which 
descends from the eastern desert into the Ghor, is known by the 
name of Djebal, i.e. mountains; manifestly the Gebal of the 
Hebrews and the Gebalene of the Romans.* The next portion, 
extending to the Wady Gharendel, is called Djebel Shera, 
which is supposed by many to be the same name as Mount 
Seir, though this is doubtful. In this portion are situated the 
ruins of the ancient Petra, the renowned capital of Idumea. 
Farther south, the continuation of the chain to the waters of the 
Elanitic gulf, is called Djebel Hesma. Eastward of this moun- 
tainous tract, which seems in general not to be more than from 
eight to twelve miles broad, lies the vast and stony plain of the 
Arabian desert. ‘The mountains, as seen from the Ghor, ap- 
pear to have a very considerable elevation ; but as seen from the 
eastern plain, they look only like low hills ; the desert being 
upon a much higher level than the Ghor. This great valley 
also seems to have a rapid slope towards the south; for the eas- 
tern mountains apparently increase in height towards the south, 
those of Hesma being higher than any of the others farther 
north ; while as seen from the eastern plain they all appear to 
continue of the same altitude. Riuppell estimates the height of 
the mountains of Hesma near Akaba, at 3000 French feet 
(about 3250 English feet) above the sea.® 

That this tract of country was the seat of the children of Esau, 
seems scarcely to admit of question, since the researches of 
Burckhardt and Legh have brought to light its geographical 


3 Ps. 83: 7 or 8. So Eusebius, Onomast. Art.’ dovpaia. 
‘ Burckhardt’s Travels in Syria, etc. p. 435, 5 Reisen, p. 180. 
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features, and the names by which its divisions and ‘towns are 
still known, corresponding in so many particulars to the notices 
which are given in Scripture, and in ancient profane writers.° 
We shall go more into detail on these points in the sequel. It is 
only proper to add here, that it is not necessary to regard the 
Edomites as wholly confined to this region. It is notimprobable 
that they also had possession, at least occasional, of the mountains 
and parts of the desert west of the Ghor; as we know that at a 
later period they subdued the southern part of Palestine, as far 
as Hebron; and also made excursions through or around the 
land of Moab, and became masters of Bozrah. 

On all the best maps up to the time of Burckhardt, Mount 
Seir and the country of Edom are laid down as situated direct- 
ly south of Palestine, between the extremity of the Dead sea 
and Egypt; where we now know that there exists nothing but a 
wide and pathless desert. Had Burckhardt accomplished noth- 
ing but his researches in these regions, his journey would still 
have been worth all the labour and cost expended in it ; although 
his discoveries thus shed their strongest light upon subjects, 
which were not comprehended in the plan or purpose either of 
himself or his employers.’ 


§ 2. Name, Settlement, and earliest History of Idumea. 


The original name of the country inhabited by the Edomites 
was Mount Seir. It is first mentioned in Gen. 14: 6, where 
Chedorlaomer and his confederates are said to have smit- 
ten “the Horites in their Mount Seir.” ‘These Horites, as the 
name signifies, (Heb. *n from in a hole, cave,) were dwel- 
lers in caves; a description of people who were afterwards called 
by the Greeks Troglodytes, Towyiodutas, a word of the same 
signification as Horites, derived from tewyin a cave. The 
appellation was in this case obviously drawn from the habits of 
the people ; for Jerome says that “the whole of the southern 
part of Idumea, from Eleutheropolis to Petra and Aila, was full 
of caverns which were used as dwellings ;”* and Josephus also 





6 See particularly the remarks on the situation of Kadesh, in Vol. 
II. p. 791, of this work. 


7 See some remarks on the character of Burckhardt as a traveller, 
in Vol. LI. p. 597, of this work. 


® Comm. in Obad. vs. 1. “Omnis australis regio Idumaeorum de 
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mentions a valley in the region west of the Ghor, called Pharan, 
which was full of such caves. We shall also see in the sequel, 
that even Petra, the capital city, was in a great measure com- 
posed of similar habitations ; so that in all probability, (as Jerome 
affirms,) the Idumeans in every age were in fact Troglodytes, 
or dwellers in caves; though not usually called by this name as 
a specific designation.” 

Ata later period, Esau, the elder son of Jacob, who was also 
called Edom, Gen. 25: 30. 36: 8, removed into this region 
from the face of his brother Jacob, Gen. 36: 6—9, and took 
possession of it as a country which the Lord had destined for 
the residence of his posterity, Deut. 2:5. Gen. 32:3. His 
father Isaac had described to him this land in his prophetic 
blessing, Gen. 27: 39, 40, “ Behold, thy dwelling shall be the 
fatness of the earth, and of the dew of heaven from above; and 
by thy sword shalt thou live, and shalt serve thy brother; and 
it shall came to pass when thou shalt have the dominion, that 
thou shall break his yoke from off thy neck.” How literally 
this prophecy was fulfilled, we shall see in tracing the further 
history of the Edomites in the next section. From this country 
Esau came to meet Jacob, on his return from Mesopotamia, at 
the ford of the Jabbok, Gen. 32: 3, 22. 33: 1, 16. 

For a long period afterwards, and so late indeed as the time 
of Ezekiel, (35: 2, 3, 7,) this land still continued to be known 
occasionally by the name of Mount Seir; though Edom was 
now the more common appellation. The name Seir, 13, 
means strictly hairy, and hence, as applied to a country, may 
signify rough, mountainous. It is therefore synonymous with 
Esau, 22, which also signifies hairy; and who is described 
as a hairy man, Gen. 25: 25. 27: 11. This circumstance 
seems to have misled Josephus, to regard Esau and Seir as 


Eleutheropoli usque ad Petram et Ailam (haec est possessio Esau) in 
specubus habitatiunculis habet, et propter nimios calores solis quia 
meridiana provincia est, subterraneis tuguriis utitur.” Jerome is 
here speaking of the Idumea of a far later age, which included the 
southern part of Palestine. 

® Bell. Jud. IV. 9. 4. Comp. Bibl. Repos. Vol. IL. p. 790. 

10 See Hixier’s Onomasticon V. T. p. 506. C. B. Micnaruis Diss. 
de antiquiss. Idumaeor. historia, § 12 sq. in Pott and Ruperti’s Sylloge 
Commentt. theologicar. P. VI. J.D. Micnaeris Comment. de Trog- 
lodytis Seiritis, in his Syntagma Commentatt. P. I. p. 194. 
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the name of one and the same person." But according to 
Gen. 36: 20, Seir was the ancestor of the Horites, and lived 
undoubtedly at an earlier period than Esau. It is however not 
improbable, that the region was thus named the rough, rather 
from its character, than from any of its primeval settlers. It is 
usually affirmed, that the present name of Djebel Shera, which 
is appropriated only to the middle portion of this range of moun- 
tains, extending between the Wadys El Ghoeyr and Gharendel, 
is derived from the ancient name of Seir; but this is on good 
grounds called in question by Gesenius ; since the present 
Arabic name has a different signification; and we find also 
Mount Seir described as being adjacent to the southern border 
of Palestine, a position which could hardly be attributed to the 
modern Shera. 

The name Idumea, ‘ovpaia, is merely the Greek mode of 
pronouncing Edom ; or rather, according to Josephus, it is a 
softer and more elegant pronunciation of what would properly 
be written “4dapua." The Hebrew Scriptures speak of this 
land only under the names of Mount Seir and Edom ; although 
the English version has sometimes substituted Idumea for these, 
e. g. Is. 34: 5,6. Ez. 35: 15. 36: 5. The Septuagint has 
more commonly ‘Movpaia, 2 Sam. 8: 14. 2 K. 14:10; though 
sometimes also ‘Edwu, as Num. 33: 7. 1K. 11: 15. 2K. 
14:7. The Apocryphal books have only the form ‘Jdovuaia, 
1 Macc. 4: 29, 61. 5:3. 2 Macc. 10: 16; and this is also 
found in Mark 3: 8, the only passage where mention is made of 





U Antiq. I. 20. 3. “Preywenoor sig Sdsvgar’ évraida yag éxoreiro 
thy Sictay, mgocuyogsiaus 10 ywgiov aNO Tijs avtod toizworws Ja- 
osiay. 

12 Notes to Burckhardt’s Travels, Germ. ed. p. 1067. “That the 
biblical Seir and the Arabic Shera are etymologically related, I would 
not decidedly affirm ; at least they have very different meanings ; the 
first, hairy; the second, region, possession, [according to the Camoos, 
also mountain, p. 1900.) The name Seir had also in the Bible a 
wider extent, and comprised the whole territory of Edom, including 
the Djebal; whence it could also be named as the southern border of 
Palestine, Josh. 11:17. 12: 7.” 


13 Jos. Ant. II. 1. 1. 


14 Jerome says: “Sciendum quod in Ebraeo numquam scribatur 
Idumaea, sed semper Edom, quam Idumaeam Graeca expressit trans- 
latio.” Comm. in Ezech. xxv. 12, 
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this country in the New Testament. ‘The Greek and Roman 
writers likewise knew only the name Jdumea ; which however 
they, as well as Josephus, employ in the wider sense of a later 
age, including under it the southern parts of Palestine, and 
sometimes Palestine itself, as we shall more fully see hereafter. 

Scripture informs us, that the descendants of Esau succeeded 
the Horites in Mount Seir, “ when they had destroyed them, 
and dwelt in their stead ; even as Israel did unto the land of his 
possession ;” Deut. 2: 12, 22. We might from this infer, that 
the subjugation and expulsion of the Horites was gradual, and 
that they continued for perhaps a long period to occupy portions 
of the country, along with the children of Edom ; just as the 
Philistines and Canaanites remained and dwelt for centuries with 
the Israelites in Palestine, before they were subdued, or became 
amalgamated with them. ‘This inference is further confirmed 
by the fact, that with the genealogical tables of the chiefs of the 
Edomites in Gen. c. 36, and 1 Chr. c. 1, there is also given a 
similar list of apparently contemporary chiefs of the descendants 
of Seir. From these genealogies it would appear, that the 
Horites, as well as the children of Edom, were like the Israelites 
divided into tribes, and these tribes again subdivided into fami- 
lies ;!° a division that still prevails among the Arabic hordes 
which at the present day inhabit the same regions. These 
genealogical tables, both of Edom and Seir, contain the names 
apparently of the heads of such families; probably only those 
of the more distinguished individuals who held those stations, 
and who by their talents and renown acquired influence and 
power over other families and perhaps whole tribes ; just as 
many a modern Arab Shezkh exerts an influence far beyond the 
sphere of his hereditary domain.’ Of these Edomite heads of 
families, the most conspicuous, and indeed the only one whose 
descendants became known, was T’heman or Teman, a grandson 
of Esau, Gen. 36:10, 11, from whom a district of the territory of 


'° Heb. Mpwn, AEN. Comp. Josh. 7: 14. 

16 Compare in the sequel, the accounts of Burckhardt and Legh 
respecting the Sheikh of Kerek. The Hebrew name of these chiefs 
is 258, which signifies literally the head or chief of a family, and 
should have been translated accordingly in our English version, 
where we now find the word dukes,—a term which can convey only 
a false impression to the reader. In Zech. 9: 7. 12: 5, 6, the same 
word is translated governor. 


Vor. II. No. 10. 33 
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the Edomites took its name ;!” and this name was preserved, so 
late as the time of Eusebius, in a town or village T’heman situa- 
ted about five Roman miles from Petra or Sela, and the seat of 
a Roman garrison." The Temanites enjoyed the reputation of 
great wisdom; Jer. 49: 7. Baruch 3: 22, 23. It was from this 
circumstance, perhaps, that the author of the book of Job placed 
the most important of the attempted refutations of Job’s argu- 
ments, in the mouth of Eliphaz the Temanite.” 

At a very early period, and during the sojourn of the Israel- 
ites in Egypt, the regal form of government appears to have been 
introduced into Edom, in connexion with the more ancient con- 
stitution of tribes and chiefs. In Num. 20: 14, Moses is said to 
have sent messengers to the king of Edom, to ask permission to 
pass through his territory ; and in Gen. 36: 31—39 and 1 Chr. 
1: 43—50, we have a list of eight kings who reigned over Edom 
before there was any king in Israel. There is here no necessity 
for supposing, with Rosenmueller,® that these were kings only 
of a part of the country, while the other part remained under its 
former chiefs; since there is no hint of this in the Scriptures, 
and indeed nothing which would naturally lead to such a conclu- 
sion. The more probable circumstances of the case, as they 
lie on the surface of Gen. c. 36, would seem to be the following. 
In verses 15—i9, we have an enumeration of the earliest chiefs 
of the Edomite families and tribes ; and in verses 29—30, a simi- 
lar list of the contemporary chiefs of the Horites. These lists were 
most probably given by Moses, the author of the Pentateuch. 
A later writer, perhaps Ezra who is said to have revised and ar- 
ranged the sacred books, very naturally saw fit to subjoin a cat- 
alogue of the rulers who subsequently had dominion in Edom, 





17 Jer. 49: 7, 20. Ez. 25: 13. Obad. 9. 


18 Euseb. Onomasticon, Art. Oaerv. The name Theman or Te- 
man, Heb. 772°r , signifies what is on the right hand; and hence, ac- 
cording to the Hebrew mode of designating the different points of 
compass, it means also the south. When therefore it is said in Hab. 
3: 3, that “God came from Teman,” this may perhaps refer to the dis- 
trict of Teman above described, which was near to Mount Hor; or 
it more probably is put as a poetical designation for the south in gen- 
eral. 


19 A son of Esau, and the father of Teman, was likewise called 
Eliphaz, Gen. 36: 10, 11. 


20 Bibl. Geog. III. p. 69. 
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not improbably from 1 Chron. 1: 43—50.?! But it isno where 
said, that this regal government supplanted or destroyed the 
ancient constitution; indeed it would seem rather to have 
been superadded to the latter; as was at first also the case in 
Israel, where the elevation of Saul to be king, produced no im- 
portant change in the general arrangement and government of 
the individual tribes. Besides, the kings of Edom named in the 
list were not hereditary, nor was there any single metropolis of 
the kingdom ; but each king is said to have had his own partic- 
ular city and royal residence. Nay, so far from there having 
been an hereditary royal line of descent, we find that one at least 
of these kings was apparently a foreigner, from Rehoboth on the 
river Euphrates, Gen. 36: 37. Nor is there any necessity for 
supposing that they all reigned in immediate succession ; the 

hrase “ reigned in his stead” implying no more than that one 
king arose after another, whether immediately or not. That 
they did not immediately succeed each other is here rendered 
probable by the circumstance, that only eight reigns are men- 
tioned as occupying the whole interval from Moses (Num. 20: 
14) to Samuel, a period of at least 450 years. ‘Taking all these 
facts together, viz. that the kingdom was not hereditary, that 
each king had his own different residence, that one at least was 
a foreigner, and that they probably did not reign in immediate 
succession,—it would seem to be an obvious conclusion, that 
these kings were only distinguished chieftains, whose valour and 
wisdom raised them to a station of power and authority over the 
whole nation ; but whose acquired rank was not transmitted to 
their descendants ; because their influence, being merely personal, 
ceased with their lives, and all things then reverted to their former 
state. Ata later period, mention is indeed made of the king’s 
seed in Edom, 1 K. 11: 14; but this necessarily implies nothing 
more than that Hadad, who lived in the time of David, was a 
relative of the last king of Edom. The list of chiefs subjoined 
to the catalogue of these kings, Gen. 36: 40—43, would seem 

















*1 There is thus no occasion for the supposition of C. B. Michaelis, 
that this list of the kings of Edom was inserted by Moses prophetical- 
ly. It is obviously one of those few passages in the Pentateuch, 
which may have been added by a later hand, like Deut. c. 34, and 
Josh. 24: 29 sq. Comp. Bibl. Repos. Vol. II. p. 703. See the disser- 
tation of Michaelis referred to in note 10 above, § 11, § 22 sq. p.218. 
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to comprise those who were contemporary with, or perhaps filled 
out the various interregnums in, the kingly government. Of 
these later chiefs, several bore the same names as those in the 
preceding catalogues. 


§ 5. Subsequent History of the Edomites, until their disap- 
pearance as a Nation soon after the Christian Era. 


The feeling of rivalry and jealousy which prevailed between 
the two patriarchs Esau and Jacob, appears to have extended 
itself down throughout all their posterity. We have seen that 
the Edomites refused to the Israelites a passage through their 
territory ; thus compelling them to a long and wearisome march 
through the whole length of the Ghor and El Araba to the Elan- 
itic gulf, in order to pass around the land of Edom.” The 
next distinct notice of them is in | Sam. 14: 47, where Saul is 
said to have carried on a successful war against them. But 
David among his other wide conquests, first fully subdued the 
Edomites also, and placed garrisons throughout all their coun- 
try. Thus was fulfilled the first part of Isaac’s prophetic 
blessing ; Gen. 27: 40. 

During the reign of Solomon, that prince made Ezion-geber, 
on the Elanitic gulf, a naval station, whence he despatched fleets 
to Ophir, and introduced the riches of the east into Palestine, 
1K. 9: 26. Under his reign it would seem, however, that 
the Edomites attempted a revolt, under Hadad, whom it is said 
the “ Lord stirred up as an adversary to Solomon ;” 1K. 11: 
14—22. But this would appear not to have been ultimately 
successful ; for under Jehoshaphat, the fourth in the succession 
after Solomon, B. C. 914, it is expressly said that “there was 
then no king in Edom; a deputy was king,” 1 K. 22:47. This 
could well be no other than a Jewish governor, to whom the 
title melek or king was given, in that broad and unimportant 
sense in which the word was also used of the petty chiefs of the 
Canaanites ; comp. Josh. 12: 7—24. And when afterwards 
Jehoshaphat is said to have fought against Moab in alliance with 
the kings of Israel and Edom, 2 K. 3: 9, 12, 26, nothing more 


22 Num. 20: 14 sq. See on this subject the Bibl. Repos. Vol. IL. 
p- 793. 


23 2 Sam. 8:14. 1 Chr. 18: 11—13. 1K. 11: 15. Compare also 
Ps. 60: 8, 9, and the inscription. Ps. 108: 9, 10. 
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is probably to be understood than this governor of Edom, or 
possibly some tributary chief or Sheikh of renown, like the mod- 
ern Sheikh of Kerek. Jehoshaphat was still master of the coun- 
try; and built a fleet at Ezion-geber to be sent to Ophir, which 
was destroyed by a storm; 1 K. 22: 48. Late in his reign, the 
Edomites appear to have rebelled and invaded Judea in com- 
pany with the Moabites, but were unsuccessful in consequence of 
their mutual dissensions ; 2 Chr. 20: 22—25. Some years after- 
wards, however, under Joram, B. C. 892—884, the Edomites 
again rebelled and ‘‘ made a king over themselves;” and although 
Joram was victorious against them, yet they are said to have re- 
volted against Judah “ unto this day”; 2 K. 8: 20—22. 2 Chr. 
21: 8—10. Itis related, indeed, that Amaziah made war upon 
them, and even captured Sela or Petra, their capital city, and 
changed its name to Joktheel, 2 K. 14: 7. 2 Chr. 25: 11, 12, 14; 
and that Uzziah his successor built Elath, and restored it to 
Judah, 2 Chr. 26: 2; but these would appear to have been but 
temporary conquests ; for under Ahaz they made inroads upon 
Judea and carried away captives, 2 Chr. 28: 17; and about the 
same time, Rezin king of Syria expelled the Jews from Elath, 
of which the Edomites (according to the proper reading) again 
took permanent possession ; 2 K. 16: 6.24 Edom was now in- 
dependent of Israel; and thus was fulfilled the second part of 
Isaac’s prophetic blessing. 

From this time forward there are no further notices of the 
Edomites in the historical books of the Old Testament. But 
from the various allusions scattered throughout the later prophets, 
we learn, that while the Jewish state was now on the decline and 
fast verging to ruin, the Edomites, making use of their newly 


24 This passage affords one of the most obyious examples, in 
which the reading of the Keri is to be preferred. It stands thus in 
the English version: “At that time Rezin king of Syria recovered 
Elath to Syria, and drave the Jews from Elath; and the Syrians 
[Keri Edomites} came to Elath, and dwelt there unto this day.” 
The Heb. Kethib is 2°7378 , a form elsewhere unknown ; the word 
for Syrians being always D798. The Keri, by the change of a sin- 
gle letter, 5 for 5, reads 272558 , the usual word for Edomites, which 
is here found in the text of many manuscripts, and which too the 
Seventy must have read in their copies, since they translate “Idvpaioz. 
It is also probable that the preceding D8> should be read pans, 
since the Syrians never had possession of Elath for any long time ; 
certainly not so long as is implied in the expression “ unto this day.” 
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acquired independence, became the great and successful rivals 
of the Hebrews, and extended their power and enlarged their 
territory on every side. Even before the Jewish exile, they 
had acquired possession of Bozrah in the Haouran, and of 
Dedan in southern Arabia ; and Edomites dwelt also in the 
land of Uz, Lam. 4:21. They appear also, at this time, to have 
given full scope to their hereditary ill-will and enmity against 
the Jews ; if we may judge from the expressions of the Hebrew 

rophets of that age.** But it was first during the invasion of 
pw 8 and the destruction of Jerusalem by the Chaldeans, that 
the Edomites found full opportunity to take vengeance upon the 
Israelites for their own former subjugation and slavery. They 
united themselves with the Chaldeans under Nebuchadnezzar, 
and assisted with malicious joy in the subversion of the Jewish 
nation,” of whose desolated country they hoped to appropriate a 
great portion to themselves.* In consequence of this, the national 
hatred of the Jews against them became inflamed to the highest 
degree ; as is apparent from the expressions of all the prophets 
who lived after the beginning of the captivity. Indeed, their hos- 
tility of feeling towards Edom was even greater, apparently, than 
against the Babylonians themselves ; a circumstance however 
which may be explained on common psychological principles. 
When uttering imprecations against Babylon, the prophets rare- 
ly omit to couple with that city the name of Edom, as a promi- 
nent object of their direst denunciations.” 

That however the Edomites, notwithstanding their alliance in 
this instance with the Chaldeans, escaped the lot of the Jews and 
other surrounding nations, so as not to be brought under subjec- 
tion by the proud monarch of Babylon, is not in itself probable ; 
and there would seem indeed to be a direct allusion to such an 
event and the consequent desolations, in Mal. 1:2,3. Josephus 


25 Isa. 34: 6. 63:1. Jer. 49: 7,8—20. Ezek. 25:13. Amos 1: 12. 
See the article Bozran, by the Editor, in Calmet’s Dictionary of the 
Bible, Bost. 1832. 


26 See especially Amos 1: 11. Joel 3:19. Is, 11: 14. 


27 Ez. 25: 12—14. 35: 3—5. Obad. vs. 10—16. Ps. 137: 7. Lam. 
4; 21. 


28 Fz. 35:10. 36: 5. 


29 Ps, 137: 7—9. Obad. 1 sq. Jer. 49: 7 sq. Ez. 25: 12 sq. 32: 29. 
35: 5. 
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also relates, that Nebuchadnezzar made an expedition, in the 
fifth year after his capture of Jerusalem, through Coele-Syria 
against the countries of Moab and Ammon, and thence against 
Egypt; all which he subdued. These conquests would nat- 
urally, and almost necessarily, imply also the subjugation of 
Edom. But however this may be, the inhabitants of Edom 
were at least not carried away captives, like the Jews, into other 
lands. They maintained themselves in their own country, and 
even extended themselves into the southern part of Palestine as 
far as Hebron.*! At what time they got possession of this re- 
gion, is unknown ; but it would seem, from the allusions of the 
ag Ezekiel referred to in the note, to have been during the 

ewish exile. After the return of the Jews, the ancient national 
hatred again broke out in new contests, so soon as the Jews be- 
gan under Judas Maccabeus to wage war in behalf of their na- 
tional faith and existence. Judas gained several victories over 
the Edomites, and expelled them from Hebron and the adjacent 
towns ;*” but it was John Hyrcanus, the son of Simon Macca- 
beus, who first subdued them entirely, about B. C.125. He 
is said, by Josephus, to have taken Adora and Marissa, cities of 
Idumea; and to have permitted the inhabitants to remain in 
their country, on condition of becoming circumcised and obey- 
ing the Jewish laws. ‘To all this they assented; and thence- 
forth adopting the Jewish customs and modes of life, became in 
a measure incorporated with that nation. Still, they would 
appear to have been considered by the Jews as a distinct and 
tributary people ; for we find that Antipas, an Idumean, and 
grandfather of Herod the Great, had been appointed gover- 
nor of the Idumeans by Alexander Jannaeus (B. C. 101—74) ; 
and that Antipater, Herod’s father, is likewise always described 
as an Idumean, who by his wealth and influence obtained from 
Julius Caesar the government of Judea; of which he entrusted 
that of Jerusalem and the vicinity to his son Phasael, and that 
of Galilee to his younger son Herod, both of whom were after- 
wards confirmed in their authority by Antony, with the title of 
tetrarchs.* ‘The subsequent power of Herod and his successors, 








3° Jos. Ant. X. 9. 7. 

31 Comp. 1 Mace. 5: 65, with Ez. 35: 10. 36: 5. 

32 1 Mace, 5: 3, 65. 2 Mace. 10: 16 sq. 12: 32 sq. 

33 Jos. Ant. XIII. 9.1. ib. 15. 4. 

34 Jos. Ant. XIV. 1.3. ib. 8.5. ib. 9.2 ib. 13. 1. 
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who as kings long governed Palestine under the Roman sway, 
is too well known to require illustration here. Suffice it to say, 
that the Jews never forgot that they were strangers and Idu- 
means ; and always felt themselves subjected to a doubly for- 
eign yoke,—the power of heathen Rome administered by the 
cruel and capricious tyranny of Idumean despots.*° 

Only one historical notice more remains of the Idumeans as a 
distinct people. Just before the siege of Jerusalem by Titus, 
as Josephus relates, a body of twenty thousand Idumeans enter- 
ed the city at the invitation of the Zelotae or Zealots, ostensibly 
in order to make common cause with them against the Romans ; 
while in fact both parties gave themselves up to deeds of murder 
and rapine against the peaceful and wealthier citizens.° Before 
the actual arrival of Titus, however, these Idumeaos retired 
from the city.*’ But there appear to have been five thousand 
Idumeans, who either remained, or returned to the city before 
the siege, and at first aided in its defence ; but who afterwards 
entered into a negociation with Titus to give up the city, on the 
discovery of which their chiefs were imprisoned, while many of 
the soldiers deserted to the Romans.* 

From this time onward, the Idumeans, as a people, vanish 
from the pages of history. They probably, like the other 
nomadic nations adjacent to Palestine, the Moabites, Ammon- 
ites, Midianites, Amalekites, etc. became amalgamated with 
the nomadic Arab tribes, who overpowered them, and who 
occupy their places to the present day. The anonymous wri- 
ter of a work on Job, formerly attributed to Origen, asserts, 
that the name and language of the Idumeans had perished ; 
and that they, like the Ammonites and Moabites, had all become 
Arabs, and spoke Syriac.” 

It must however be borne in mind, that the name Idumea is 
employed by Josephus, in a signification somewhat different from 











35 For an account of the family of the Herods, see Noxpivs 
de Vita et Gestis Herodum, appended to Havercamp’s Josephus, Vol. 
If. A sketch is also given in Reland’s Palaestina, p. 173 sq. Comp. 
Calmet’s Dict. Art. Herop and Acrippa. 


36 Jos. B. J. 1V. 4.5. VIL. 8.1. 
37 Jos. B. J. IV. 5.5. IV. 6.1. 
38 Jos. B. J. 1V. 9.10. V.6.1. VI. 8. 2. 


39 Origenis Opera, ed. De la Rue, Tom. II. p, 852. C. p. 897. D. 
Reland’s Palaest. p. 756. 
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its ancient meaning in the earlier ages of the Jewish common- 
wealth. During the Jewish exile, we have seen that the Edomites 
took possession of the southern parts of Palestine as far as Heb- 
ron; and the name of Idumea was also now extended so as to 
include these regions. Indeed, even under the Maccabees, the 
southern and central parts of the ancient Idumea were occupied 
by the Arabs, and Petra had become the capital of an Arabian 
kingdom, as we shall see more fully in the next section.” 
Hence the Idumea of Josephus comprises only the northern parts 
of the ancient Edom, and is made up mostly of the southern 
half of Palestine, including the city of Hebron * and the greater 
part of the territory of Judah and Simeon. Jerome obviously 
employs the name in the same or even a greater latitude, in the 
passage above cited ;** for Eleutheropolis lay in the plain of 
Judah, nearly west from Jerusalem. It is in this later sense 
that the word is used in Mark 3: 8, where many are said 
to have come from Jerusalem and Jdumea to hear Jesus, who 
was then by the sea of Tiberias. 

From all these circumstances, it is easy to account for the 
fact, that the whole land of Palestine, or the country of the Jews, 
is often designated in Roman writers as the land of Jdumea, and 
the Jews themselves are called Idumeans. ‘These writers knew 
the people and country only as governed by the Herods, an 
Idumean family; and as a large portion of the land actually 
bore the name of Idumea, the synecdoche, by which a part was 
put for the whole, was entirely natural. 

After the destruction of Jerusalem, the name of Idumea no 
longer appears in history. The original country of Edom was 


41 Jos. B. J. IV. 9. 7. 


4” Jos, Ant. XIV. 1. 4 sq. 
42 Note 8 on p. 250 above. 





43 lian. Hist. Animal. VI. 17. So the Roman poets. Thus Silius 
Italicus, speaking of Vespasian, IIT. 216, 
“ Paimiferamque sénex bello domitabit Idumen.” 
Juvenal, Sat. VIIT. 160, 
“« —-[dumaeae Syrophoenix incola portae.” 
Martial also, speaking of Vespasian and Titus, Epigr. If. 2, 
“ Frater Idumaeos meruit cum Patre triumphos.” 
Ibid. Epigr. X. 5, 
“ Frangat Idumaeas tristis victoria palmas.” 
See Reland’s Palaest. p. 48. Cellarius 1. c. IL. p. 578. 
Vow. II. No. 10. 34 
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now called Gebalene, or the Desert of the South, etc.“ The 
name of Edom or Idumea is indeed found in later christian 
writers and commentators; but only with reference to its ancient 
signification and extent. 


§ 3. Later History of the Successors of the Idumeans, after the 
Christian Era. 


The twelve sons of Ishmael, whose names are given in Gen. 
25: 13—15, became, it is said, “twelve princes according to 
their nations.” Like the sons of Jacob and Esau, they became 
the chiefs or Sheikhs of various tribes and families, dwelling in 
tents and following the nomadic life, before, in the presence of, 
i. e. to the eastward of their brethren, the descendants of Isaac ; 
Gen. 25: 18. The names of the two eldest sons of Ishmael, 
Nebajoth and Kedar, are often mentioned in later times ; and 
the descendants of these two, and especially of Nebajoth, ap- 
pear to have so far extended themselves, as to include under 
these appellations almost the whole Ismaelitish race. ‘These 
two great Ishmaelitish or Arabian tribes, are easy to be recog- 
nized in the Wabataei and Kedareni, or Cedrei, of the Greeks 
and Romans; and are mentioned together as designating the 
whole people of Arabia.4© ‘The Nabatheans, or Nabathites, 
spread themselves over the whole of Arabia Deserta, from the 
Euphrates to the borders of Palestine and the Elanitic gulf, in- 
cluding at a later period also Arabia Petraea ; and they appear 
also to have inhabited portions of Arabia Felix.“ Judas Mac- 


44 Reland’s Palaest. p. 70. See also the next section. 


4 Plin. Hist. Nat. V. 11 or 12. “ Hisce Arabes junguntur, ab oriente 
Canchlaei, a meridie Cedrei, qui deinde ambo Nabataeis.” So Isa. 
60: 7, “ All the flocks of Kedar shall be gathered together unto thee ; 
the rams of Nebaioth shall minister unto thee.” 


46 Jos. Ant. I. 12. 4, Oirou maides ‘Toparhov Tao oy why an Ei- 
Poatov xadjxovoay 71906 Ty ‘Equigay Sahucoay HATOLKOUEL, Nasa- 
THYnY Ty rogay ovouaourtes® dat 58 ovtar of Taw "AgaSow *EFvoc, 
xai Tac Muha an aitay xadovor.—Jerome, Quaest in Gen. xxv. 13, 
“ A Nabajoth omnis regio ab Euphrate usque ad Mare rubrum .Vaba- 
thena usque hodie dicitur, quae pars Arabiae est. ”—Uranius, ad voc. 
NaBataior Edvog tay eidamover AgaSor, and NuSarov tvos. See 
Reland’s Palaest. p. 90sq. Epiphanius calls their country NeSetée, 
Adv. Haer. lib. I. p. 142. and NaSartic, ib. lib. II. p. 461. 
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cabeus and his brother Jonathan, in an expedition across the 
Jordan, came after a march of three days to the Nabatheans, 
who received them in a friendly manner.” Strabo, quoting 
from Artemidorus, a Greek geographer who flourished about a 
century before the christian era, describes the Nabatheans as 
possessing a populous and well watered region on the Elanitic 
gulf. ‘These notices correspond with Arabia Petraea, to 
which also Strabo and Pliny expressly assign the Nabatheans.” 
—The Kedarenes seem to have been less known to the Greeks 
and Romans. ‘They appear to have dwelt in dark coloured 
tents, like many of the modern Bedouins, Cant. 1: 5; and to 
have had the same division into tribes and families, Ez. 27: 2. 
They were rich in herds and flocks, Ez. 27: 2. Is. 60: 7. Jer. 
49: 29; and were also skilful archers, Is. 21: 16, 17; comp. 
Ps. 120: 4, 5. The country inhabited by them is not specified 
in Scripture ; but Stephen of Byzantium reckons them to Arabia 
Felix ; while Theodoret remarks, that in his time, they wand- 
ered with their flocks and pitched their tents as far as the vi- 
cinity of Babylon.” 

At what time the Nabatheans gained foothold in Arabia Pe- 
traea, and supplanted the Edomites in their ancient possessions 
and their metropolis Petra, we have no means of ascertaining. 
It must have been at an early period ; for Antigonus, one of Alex- 
ander’s successors, who died B. C. 301, sent two expeditions from 
Babylon against the Nabatheans to whom Petra even then be- 
longed ; in the first of which the city was captured, and in the sec- 
ond was besieged in vain.*! No mention is made of any other city 
as pertaining at that time tothe Nabatheans; although they must 
naturally have had possession of Elath, Ezion-geber, and other 


EE = a ——— 


47 1 Mace, 5: 24, 25. Jos. Ant. XII. 8. 3. 

48 Strabo Lib. XVI. 4. 18. Comp. Diod. Sic. IIT. 43. IT. 48. Re- 
land 1. ¢. 

49 Strabo XVI. 4. 18, Moc tiv Iétgay, thy tov NaButaiow xadov- 
pevow “Apa 8or.—Plin. H. N. VI. 28 or 33, “Nabataei oppidum in- 
cludunt Petra nomine in convalle.” XII. 17. 





°° Steph. Byzant. sub voce Kedgavita:.—Theodoret, Comm. in Ps, 
exx. Of dé tovtov (tot Kydag) anoyoror ov mogdw tig BaBvh@vos 
Héxou THhusQoY éoxrjvovtat.—Reland’s Palaest. p. 96. 

5. Diod, Sic. XIX. 95. See more under the description of Petra 
in the next section. 
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places formerly held by the Edomites. Nor would they seem, 
from the description of Diodorus, to have had any king, or 
even a monarchical form of government. ‘They were still essen- 
tially nomadic ; though they had begun to engage in commercial 
pursuits, which at a later period they appear to have followed 
more extensively and to have acquired great wealth and re- 
sources. In connexion with all this they became of course less 
nomadic in their national character, dwelt in cities and towns, 
and were at length united under a regular government of kings, 
—the kingdom of Arabia, or Arabia Petraea, as it is called by the 
writers of that age; the appellation being most probably derived 
from the name of the capital Petra. ‘This kingdom was of no 
very wide extent; being bounded, according to Ptolemy, on 
the E. by the desert, over whose wandering hordes the power of 
these kings seems not to have been exercised; on the W. by 
Egypt, thus including the desert of Paran; onthe N. by Pales- 
tine, or rather the later Idumea, and a corner of the Roman prov- 
ince of Syria; and extending on the S. to the Elanitic gulf. 
It would thus be not far from 100 miles in extent from N. to S. 
and perhaps 250.from E. to W.” 

A favourite name of these kings of Arabia, was Aretas. So 
early as the reign of Antiochus Epiphanes, and before the career 
of the Maccabees commenced, mention is made in the second 
book of Maccabees of Aretas king of the Arabians, before whom 
Jason was accused, about B. C. 166.% At a later period, 
Alexander Janneus was defeated by Obodas, also a king of 
Arabia, about B. C. 93.54 Twelve years later, B. C. 81, An- 
tiochus Dionysius made an incursion into Arabia, but was defeat- 
ed and slain ; and Josephus relates that the inhabitants of Damas- 
cus then invited 4retas, who would seem to have been the victori- 
ous Arabian king, to assume the sovereignty over them as the suc- 
cessor of Antiochus. This he did; and afterwards led an army 
into Judea. About twenty years after this, B. C. 61, Hyrea- 
nus, the son of Alexander Janneus, at the instigation of Antipater, 
took refuge with Aretas, king of Arabia, from the supposed in- 
trigues and criminal designs of his brother Aristobulus. Aretas 
received him favourably ; and undertook the siege of Jerusalem 


52 Mannert |. c. p. 129. 53 2 Mace. 5: 8. 
4 Jos. Ant. XIII. 13.5. B. J. 1. 4. 4. 
°° Jos. B.J. 1.4. 7sq. Ant. XML. 15. 1 sq. 
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in his behalf.5° Whether this is the same Aretas with the pre- 
ceding, we have no means of ascertaining.—In the time of 
Herod the Great, about B. C. 27, the kingdom of Arabia was 
held by Malchus, with whom another Hyrcanus attempting to take 
refuge, Herod made it a pretext for putting him to death.” In 
B. C. 5, we find another Obodas as king of Arabia, a man of 
indolent habits, who left the whole management of public affairs 
to a young favourite of the name of Syllaeus.*6 ‘This latter bad 
demanded of Herod the Great the hand of his sister Salome ; 
but broke off the match in consequence of Herod’s making it a 
condition, that he should conform to the Jewish customs and 
rites. From this time he appears ever to have been inimical to 
Herod ; and afterwards accused him before Augustus at Rome 
(B. C. 2) of hostilities and murders in Arabia. But Herod was 
able to gain a decision in his favour; and Syllaeus was condemned 
to be punished.*? Obodas was at this time dead, and was suc- 
ceeded by Aineas, who took the name of Aretas, and was con- 
firmed in his kingdom by Augustus. From this it would ap- 
pear, that although the kingdom of Arabia had not been actual- 
ly subdued by the Romans, yet its kings felt themselves in a 
measure dependent on the will of the Roman sovereign. In- 
deed, Josephus says expressly, that Augustus had at first intend- 
ed to bestow the kingdom of Arabia on Herod, rather than give 
itto Aretas. The expedition of #lius Gallus, which occurred 
under Obodas, goes to shew the same thing.. Gallus was the 
friend of Strabo, and governor of Egypt. He was sent by Au- 
gustus on an expedition from Egypt into Arabia. After va- 
rious hindrances and obstacles, arising mainly from the deceit 
and treachery of the same Syllaeus, be arrived with his forces 

at Albus Pagus (Asvx7, Kon), the emporium of the Nabathe- 
ans, situated on the Red Sea. Here he was kindly received 
by Obodas and Syllaeus, as allies of the Romans, and re- 
mained a whole summer and winter in order to refresh and _re- 
store his troops. Hence he marched into the interior, visited the 


°® Jos. Ant. XIV. 1.4 sq. B. J. 1. 6.2sq. 
57 Jos. Ant. XV. 6. 2. 
8 Jos. Ant. XVI. 7.6. Strabo XVI. 24. 


59 Jos. Ant. |. c. et XVI. 9, 2—4. ib. 10.8 sq. B. J. 1. 28.6. ib. 
29. 3. 
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territory of an Aretas, a relative of Obodas, and returned through 
Arabia Felix.“—The next Arabian king of whom we have any 
notice, is the Aretas mentioned by Paul, 2 Cor. 11:32. Herod 
Antipas had espoused the daughter of Aretas; but afterwards re- 
pudiated her in order to marry Herodias the wife of his brother 
Philip,—a step for which he was reproved by John the Baptist.” 
Aretas, incensed by this conduct, made war upon Herod, and to- 
tally defeated his army ; a judgment upon Herod, as many of the 
serious-minded Jews regarded it, for his murder of John. At the 
entreaty of Herod, the emperor Tiberius gave orders to Vitellius, 
then proconsul of Syria, to chastise Aretas ; but while Vitellius 
was preparing for such an expedition, and had sent forward 
some of his light troops, he received intelligence of the death of 
Tiberius; on which he recalled his troops, dismissed them into 
winter-quarters, and himself left the province, about A. D. 39. 
It was most probably at this period, under the weak and disso- 
lute reign of Caligula, that Aretas, taking advantage of this su- 
pineness, made an incursion and got possession of Damascus ; 
over which he appointed a governor with the title of ethnarch, 
as related by Paul. This fact, however, is not mentioned by 
any other ancient writer; and under Nero, A. D. 54—67, Da- 
mascus again appears on coins as a Roman city. But such in- 
roads and sudden conquests were by no means unusual among 
those nations; just as it was often the case that the Edomites, 
and Moabites, and Amalekites seized and held for a time pos- 
session of the cities of each other and also of the Jews.™ 


_ CS _ 


6! Strabo XVI. 22 sq.—The Albus Pagus here spoken of as the 
emporium of the Nabatheans, would seem to have been either iden- 
tical with Elath or Ailah, or at least not far distant from that port. 
Strabo afterwards speaks of it as being the port of Petra, XVI. 24. 
It is also mentioned by Arrian, Peripl. Maris Eryth. p.6. See Cella- 
rius 1. c. IL. p. 595. 


62 Matt. 14: 3. Mark 6: 17. 


63 2 Cor. 11: 32. comp. Acts 9: 24, 25. Jos. Ant. XVIII. 5. 1 sq. 
Kuinoel on Acts |. c. Vol. IV. p. 353, and Prolegom. p. xxiv. 


64 E. g. The Moabites held Petra, Isa. 16: 1,2; comp. Gesenius 
Comm. in loc. p. 539. So Bozrah belonged to the Edomites, but is 
mentioned in Jer. 48: 26, as in the possession of the Moabites ; see 
Gesen. on Is. 34: 6. p. 912. Comp. Judg. 3:13. 10: 9. 1 Sam. 11:1 sq. 
13:3. 30: 1 sq. ete. Compare also the case of the Aretas mentioned 
on the preceding page, who reigned for a time in Damascus. 
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The kingdom of Arabia Petraea continued thus nominally in- 
dependent until the beginning of the second century, when it was 
overrun and conquered by Palma, governor of Syria, and annexed 
to the Roman empire under the reign of Trajan. An extensive 
commerce had already been carried on by the people of this re- 
gion. Strabo relates, probably on the authority of his friend 
Elius Gallus above mentioned, that the merchandize of India 
and Arabia was transported on camels from Albus Pagus to 
Petra, and thence to Rhinocolura and other places. But un- 
der the Roman dominion, the trade of these regions appears to 
have widely extended itself, and to have flourished in still great- 
er prosperity ; probably from the circumstance that the lawless 
rapacity of the adjacent nomadic hordes was now kept in check 
by the Roman power, and particularly by the garrisons which 
were everywhere established for this specific purpose. The 
country too was now rendered more accessible, and the passage 
of merchants and caravans more feasible, by military ways. 
From Elath or Ailah, one great road had its direction north- 
wards to the rich and central Petra; thence it divided and led 
on one side to Jerusalem, Gaza, and other ports on the Mediterra- 
nean; and on the other side to Damascus. Another road appears 
to have led directly from Ailah along the Ghor to Jerusalem. 
Traces of these routes are still visible in many parts; as will be 
seen in the sequel. ‘These facts are derived not from the tes- 
timony of historians; but from the specifications of the cele- 
brated Tabula Theodosiana vel Peutingeriana, compiled in 
the fourth century. According to this, a line of small fortresses 
was drawn along the eastern frontier of Arabia Petraea, towards 
the desert; some of which became the sites of towns and cities, 
whose names so far as now extant, will be given in the next 
section. But as the power of Rome fell into decay, the plun- 
dering hordes of Arabs would seem again to have acquired the 
upper hand ; they plundered the cities, but did not destroy them ; 
and lience those regions are still full of uninhabited, yet stately 
and often splendid ruins of ancient wealth and taste and great- 
ness. Even Petra, the rich and impregnable metropolis, was 


65 Dio Cassius, LX VIII. 14. p. 777, C. ed. Leunclav. Ammianus 
Marcell. XIV. 8. 

66 Strabo XVI. 24. 

67 See a description of this Table in the Encyclop. Americana and 
in Rees’s Cyclop. Art. Peutincer. Comp. Mannert I. c. p. 134 sq. 
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subjected to the same fate ; and now exists in its almost inac- 
cessible loneliness, only to excite the curiosity of the scholar 
and the wonder of the traveller, by the singularity of its site, its 
ruins, and its fortunes. 

In the beginning of the fifth century, we find introduced a 
new division of Judea and the adjacent countries, into Palaes- 
tina Prima, Secunda, et Tertia. The first comprehended Pal- 
estine proper, or Jerusalem and the southern portion of Canaan, 
and extended northwards to the plain of Esdraelon; the second 
contained Scythopolis and the territory farther north, including 
Antioch, etc. The appellation Palaestina Tertia, and also Pal- 
aestina Salutaris, was applied to the countries on the east and 
south of the Dead sea, corresponding to the ancient Idumea or 
Arabia Petraea.™ At this time, or indeed a century or two before, 
the christian religion had spread itself over this whole region, 
and the names of several episcopal cities have been preserved, 
besides Petra ; of which, one at least, Kerek, still nominally re- 
tains its ancient ecclesiastical importance. ‘The acts and records 
of councils in the fourth and fifth centuries, have rescued many 
names, both of bishops and of their sees, from the oblivion in 
which they must otherwise long since have been ingulfed.© 

The destruction of the Roman sway above described, and 
the dissolution of those ancient bands of power which linked 
these regions together as a whole, appear to have taken place long 
before the rise and subsequent conquests of the Mohammedan 
dominion; which again united the Arab hordes into one great 
community of religious zealots, however distinct they might still 
remain in every other respect. The territory in question ap- 
pears to have remained for centuries, much in the same condi- 
tion as at present, the seat of wandering tribes who were the 
ancestors of those now called Bedouins; with here and there a 
city whose permanent residents yielded allegiance to one tribe or 
to another, according to circumstances.” 





68 See the authorities in Reland’s Pulacst. p. 205 sq. 
69 Reland. p. 212 sq. 


7 About the time of the christian era, the Nabatheans and other 
wandering tribes oi the eastern desert, began to be known to Greek 
and Roman writers by the name of Saraceni, Saracens. ‘This name 
is used by Pliny and Ptolemy in the first and second centuries, in a 
confined sense; but is applied by Procopius and Ammianus, in the 
latter half of the fourth century, to designate all the Arabian tribes 
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During the twelfth and thirteenth centuries, the crusaders 
penetrated at different times into this region, and erected sev- 
eral fortresses, which became in the sequel the occasion of 
various sieges and battles. The country was known to the 
occidental historians of that age, by the name of Arabia Ter- 
tia, and also Syria Sobal.“ The first expedition of this 
kind was made by King Baldwin I, in A. D. 1115. At the 
head of two hundred knights and four hundred esquires, he ad- 
vanced as far as to Mount Horeb (Hor); and rebuilt in the vi- 
cinity an ancient fortress situated upon a hill, in a pleasant region 
abounding in corn, wine, and oil. This was the first fortress 
which the crusaders possessed in the country beyond the Jor- 
dan; and the object of Baldwin in rebuilding it, was to obstruct 
the caravans of the Saracen merchants in their journeys to and 
from Arabia. ‘This labour was performed in the short space of 
eighteen days; and he gave to the fortress the name of Mons 
Regalis, by which it continued to be known to occidental wri- 
ters. The Arabian geographers call it Shobak or Shaubak.® 
In the succeeding year, (A. D. 1116,) Baldwin made an ex- 
cursion with sixty bold knights to the shores of the Elanitic 
gulf; and abstained from advancing to Mount Sinai only at the 
prayer of the monks of the convent, who feared that such a 


between Palestine and the Euphrates. Procop. de Bell. Persic. I. 
17,19. 11.10. Ammian. Marcell. XIV. 4. This continued to be 
their appellation during the period of the crusades ; when Europeans 
learned to pronounce the name only with a religious horror, which has 
been handed down in some measure to the present day.—The ety- 
mology and meaning of the word Saracens are unknown. Pococke 
says it was not adopted by themselves, but applied to them by other 
nations; he supposes it to mean, most probably, simply Orientals. 
Spec. Hist. Arab. p. 33sq. Assemani Bibl. Orient. IV. p. 567. Gib- 
bon’s Decline and Fall, etc. Book L. Notes 29, 30. 


71 The whole country east of the Jordan appears to have been 
called at this time 4rabia. The region around Bostra or Bozrah was 
called 4rabia Prima; that around Kerek, Arabia Secunda ; and that 
farther south, Arabia Tertia, or Syria Sobal. Jacob. de Vitr. c. 47. 
ce. 28. Wilh. Tyr. XV. 21. See Wilken Gesch. der Kreugziige, I. 
p- 616. p. 403. 

72 Fulcher. Carn. ad a. 1115. ¢. 42. Wilh. Tyr. XXII. 5. XI. 26. 
XX. 29. Alb. Aq. XII. 21.  Schultens Ind. Geogr. in Vit. Salad. sub 
voc. Saubechum. Abulfeda Tab. Syr. p. 88. See Wilken |. c. IL. p. 
403. Gesenius’ Notes to Burckhardt’s Travels, Germ. ed. p. 1068. 


Vou. HI. No. 10. 35 
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visit would draw down upon them the vengeance of their Mus- 
sulman masters.” The Christians appear also to have obtained 
possession of Ailah ; which was again taken from them by Sala- 
din, in A. D. 1167.% In A. D. 1132, or not long after, during 
the reign of king Fulco, a prince of the country who had been 
cup-bearer to the king, and had received the country east of the 
Jordan as a fief, built the strong fortress of Kerek, or, as it is 
also called, Karrak or Krak, adjacent to the city of that name. 
This fortress became of great importance to the Christians. _ Its 
situation in the vicinity of the great route of the caravans of 
Turkish and Saracen pilgrims and merchants from Damascus 
and the country on the Euphrates to Arabia, afforded frequent 
opportunities of obtaining immense booty; and it greatly ob- 
structed also the intercourse of Saladin between Egypt and his 
Syrian dominions, by the way of the Red sea and Ailah.” It is 
therefore no wonder that the Mohammedans made every effort 
to recover it. In A. D. 1172 an unsuccessful attack was made 
upon it by Nureddin.® The impetuous and reckless Rainald of 
Chatillon was for several years governor of this territory, and 
made repeated incursions into the adjacent regions; in one 
of which (A. D. 1182) he seized upon the harbour of Ailah 
and the fleet collected there; despatched a portion of the fleet 
manned by Christians against the coast of Arabia Felix, and 
with his remaining troops, prosecuted the siege of the citadel of 
Ailah. He was however defeated in both these objects, and 
compelled toa shameful flight.” In A. D. 1183, Saladin made 
a terrific assault upon Kerek, where Rainald was then present ; 
but was induced to abandon the siege on the approach of Bald- 
win IV, with an army from Jerusalem.* But he gained pos- 
session of the fortress in A. D. 1188, only four years after ;” 
and at the same time succeeded in subduing Shobak or Mons 
Regalis, after a long siege.” 

From this time onward there are few if any notices of this 


73 Wilken I. ec. 7 Wilken ib. Bd. III. Th. ii. p. 139. 
75 Bohaeddin, in Wilken ib. LIT. ii. p. 236. 
7 Wilken ib. HT. ii. p. 150. 7 Wilken ib. TIL. ii. p. 222. 


78 Bohaeddin. Vit. Salad. p. 55. Barhebr. Chron. Syr. p. 392. 
Wilken ib. IL. ii. p. 235 sq. 240. 
79 Wilken ib. p. 298. IV. p. 244. © Wilken ib. IV. p. 244, 247. 
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whole tract of country; until it was first visited in modern 
times by Seetzen, and then more fully laid open by the journey 
of Burckhardt. 


§ 4. Cities and Towns of ancient Idumea. 


Having in the preceding sections gone through with the his- 
torical accounts relating to the country of Idumea in general, it 
only remains here to collect the geographical notices of the va- 
rious cities and towns whose names have come down to us, 
either as having been themselves of importance in ancient times, 
or as serving to connect and identify the ancient and modern 
sites of places. But before entering upon this, it will be con- 
venient here to bring together the results at which we have ar- 
rived, in respect to the name and limits of the land of Idumea. 

We have seen that Mount Seir, or the land of Edom or Esau, 
included originally the mountainous tract on the east side of the 
great valley El Ghor and El Araba, extending between the 
Dead sea and the Elanitic gulf of the Red Sea. This is the 
Edom of the Old Testament. In the later periods of the king- 
dom of Judah and during the Jewish exile, the Edomites ex- 
tended their conquests northward, and included Bozrah; and 
at the return of the Jews, were also in possession of Hebron 
and all the southern part of Palestine. About the same time, 
or not long after, they were supplanted in the southern regions 
of their own country, by the Nabatheans, who had possession 
of Petra and the adjacent territory, at least earlier then B. C. 
300. The Idumea of Josephus, therefore, included only the 
northern parts of the ancient territory of Edom, and was applied 
chiefly to the southern portion of Judea; while the Greek and 
Roman writers of that age, did not hesitate to employ it to 
designate the whole of Palestine. ‘The former territory of the 
Edomites was now called Gebalene ;*' and constituted the king- 


Sl Also Gabala and Gobolitis. The proofs of the identity of Geba- 
lene and the more ancient Idumea, are collected by Reland, Palaest. 
p- 69,71, 82sq. A few of the more striking may stand here. Jos. 
Ant. IT. 1. 2. Ovror KOTORNTUY Tis *Toupsalag tiv VoSokitw Aryomsray, 
naa Tv amo "Aweahsjxou uhySeiouy duahyxiti modi yey yevouery, mote 7 

“[Soroia, TOTE MATHS aitiis cmeowtey ovoue, xuk TOI MEQECL ts ano 
Toy oixnTOoMy 7 MQOTHyOQLas Scepvdasey. * These (the sons of Esau) 
inhabited the region ‘of Idumea [now] called Gobolitis, and also that 
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dom of Arabia Petraea. It afterwards came under the power 
of the Romans; and from the beginning of the fifth century 
was included under the appellation of Palaestina Tertia vel 
Salutaris. In the twelfth and thirteenth centuries, it was com- 
prebended by the crusaders under the general name of Arabia 
Tertia, and was also sometimes called Syria Sobal. At present, 
as we have seen above, the whole mountainous tract between 
the two seas, from Kerek to Akaba, bears in three chief divi- 
sions the names of Djebal or mountains on the north, Djebel 
Shera in the middle, and Djebel Hesma on the south. 

In our notices of the ancient cities and towns of this tract of 
country, we commence with the most northern, and proceed 
regularly towards the south; reserving however the more 
minute description of Petra, the metropolis, until the last. 

Zoara was identical with the Zoar and Bela of Gen. 14:2. 
19: 22 sq. to which Lot escaped.” Josephus mentions it as 
belonging to Arabia, and as having been taken by Alexander 
Jannaeus from the Arabians, i. e. the kingdom of Arabia. 
Eusebius speaks of it, under the names of Zoar, Bala, and 


called Amalekitis from Amalek; for Idumea, which was formerly 
very extensive, has retained the name of the whole country, and de- 
rived appellations for the parts of it from their inhabitants.” Eusebius 
frequently asserts the same ; and indeed usually speaks of Gebalene 
and the Idumea of the Old Testament, as synonymous; e. g. Onomast. 
Art. *Wovpata'—Eor 58 4 augi ty Hétgay VeSahijvn xedovpern, i. e. 
as translated by Jerome ; “ Est autem circa urbem Petram quae nunc 
dicitur Gebalene.” Art. “Addovd, yoiga iyeuover (tis Wovpatus) év rij 
viv eBudjyn Heron ti woke nagaxsimevy. Jerome, “Regio Idumaco- 
rum quae nune Gabalene dicitur, vicina Petrae civitatis.” And es- 
pecially the following articles: I'edea, év 17 Wounaig xai viv eSadjrn 
xahovusyyn, Jerome: “In Idumea terra quae nunc Gebalene dicitur.” 
Art. Sysig, 090s vis “Edom, tvda einer How év ti, Ca8adjvn, Jerome: 
“ Mons in terra Edom, in qua habitavit Esau in regione Gabalena.” 
Art. "Lade9, zoya jyeuoroy “Eda éni tig avrijg TeSadyryng, Jerome : 
“Jether, regio priacipum Edom in eadem Gebalene.” Eusebius 
wrote in the first half of the fourth century. The testimony of Ste- 
phen of Byzantium in the latter part of the fifth century, is to the 
same effect ; see in Reland I. c. p. 83. 

®2 It is written in Greek by Josephus and Ptolemy, Zoaga; by 
Eusebius, Zoaga; in the Sept. Zoyoga, Gen. 13: 10, and Snywg Gen. 
14: 2. 

3 Jos. B. J. IV. 8. 4. Ant. XIV. 1. 4. 
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Segor, as near the southern extremity of the Dead sea on 
the eastern shore, and as being a Roman garrison ; and the testi- 
mony of Jerome is to the same effect.“ It is also enumerated 
among the episcopal cities of Palaestina Tertia ; and during the 
crusades it was still known, under the name of Segor, as a place 
of some importance ; and was called by the common people 
Palmer In more recent times the traces of its site have al- 
most vanished ; but the location of the modern Arab village of 
Szafye would seem nearly to correspond to it. This is the 
principal village of the Ghow4rene, a tribe of miserable peasants, 
who cultivate dhourra and tobacco upon the barren plains around 
this part of the sea, and are subjected to continual exactions 
from the neighbouring Bedouins. Burckhardt places this vil- 
lage at the embouchure of the Wady el Ahsa, which is in winter 
the rendezvous of more than ten large tribes of Bedouins ; but 
Burckhardt did not himself visit the spot.“ Captains Irby and 
Mangles place it farther north, at the opening of the Wady el 
Draah, near the tongue of land which extends into the sea on 
this side. ‘The Wady el] Draah is “a beautiful shady ravine ; 
its banks being clothed in profusion with the palm, acacia, aspin, 
and oleander, afford a refreshing contrast to the desert appear- 
ance of the neighbourhood. Near where the Draab opens from 
its glen into the plain to the northward, there is very clearly to 
be perceived an ancient site. Stones that have been used in 
building, though for the most part unhewn, with bricks and 
fragments of pottery, are strewed over the uneven surface, for 
at least half a mile quite down to the plain. Captain Mangles 
noticed a column, and a pretty specimen of antique variegated 
glass. The hare and the partridge of the desert, or quail, 








§4 Euseb. Onomast. Arts. Oadacoe 7 &dhvxj, and Aoved. Sounder 
BaSle nai gore 4 Siywo, viv Zoagu xuhkovusvyn, } xed sig Exe viv 
OinsiT OL, TH vEexod TMaQuxtiuern Puhuoon, xai PQovQLY éoTL OTQATLWTHY. 
“ Babla (Bela), now called Zoar, that is, Segor, is inhabited to the 
present day, is adjacent to the Dead sea, and is a garrison of sol- 
diers.”—Jerome ad Euseb. ]. c. and ad Isa. c. 15. So too Stephen 
of Byzantium in the latter part of the fifth century: Zoag tot xoun 
peyahyn  pootovor évy Mahaotivy, exit Acpalid. “Zoar is a large 
village or fortress in Palestine, on the lake Asphaltis.” Reland p. 1064. 

8° Wilh. Tyr. XXII. 30. Wilken ibid. Il. ii. 241. Reland’s 
Palaest. p. 213, 223. p. 1064. 


86 Travels in Syria etc. p. 391. 
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abound in the thickets, and there were observed frequent tracks 
of the wild boar.”*’—There can be little doubt that these ap- 
pearances mark the position of the ancient Zoar or Segor. 

Kara was an episcopal city in the diocese of Rabba Moab- 
itis. Burckhardt recognizes it in the modern El Kerr, the 
ruins of an ancient place of considerable extent, situated in an 
extensive plain, but consisting only of heaps of stones.®® 

Phaenon or Phanon or Phynon is mentioned by Eusebius, 
as situated between Zoar and Petra. Here were copper mines, 
wrought by convicts. It was also an episcopal city of Pal- 
aestina Salutaris. Burckhardt finds a resemblance to this 
name in that of the modern Tafyle, a town of about six hun- 
dred houses. The situation of this place corresponds well to 
that of the ancient Phaenon. It has been assumed by some, 
that this was the Punon of the Israelites, Num. 33: 42 ; but 
there would seem to be no ground for such a supposition.—Ac- 
cording to Eusebius, the Dedan of Jer. 25: 23. Ex. 25: 13, 
lay about four miles north of Phaenon ; but this is generally 
regarded as uncertain; though other places of Idumea are there 
mentioned along with Dedan. 

Psora we only know to have been a bishopric of Palaestina 
Tertia. Burckhardt supposes the modern Beszeyra to occupy 
its site. 

Thoana or Thana is mentioned by Ptolemy, and stands also 
on the Tabula Peuting. ‘The modern Dhana corresponds well 
to it. 

Carcaria is said by Eusebius to have been a fortress, one 
day’s journey distant from Petra. ‘This is perhaps, as Burck- 
hardt supposes, the modern castle of Shobak, called also Kerek 
el Shobak, the Mons Regalis of the crusaders, of which we 


87 Mod, Traveller in Palest. p. 201. Amer. ed. 


88 See Burckhardt below, under date of Aug. 7. Reland Palaest. 
p. 226. See also our map of this region in Vol. II. of this work. 


® Reland ib. p. 213, 951. Euseb. Art. way (Jer. Fenon). Athan- 
asius, in Reland |. c. Cellarius |.c. IL. p. 579. Burckhardt under 
Aug. 8. 


% Art. JaWdv, Jerome Dedan. 
%! Reland p. 218. Burekhardt under Aug. 11. 


® Ptol. Geogr. V.17, Qouve vel Oava. Reland p. 463. Burck- 
hardt under Aug. 13. See our map. 
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have already spoken above. On this point, however, Gesenius 
expresses doubts.” 

Theman has been already described; see pp. 253, 254, 
above. We recur to it here, only because it is inserted on our 
map as corresponding to the modern Maan, of which there is 
no probability. Both Gesenius and Rosenmueller regard the 
latter as being the ancient Maon of the Scriptures.™ 

Zodocatha occurs only in the Notitia Dignitatum Imperii 
Romani, where under the head of Palestine and in connexion 
with Zoar, Havana, etc. mention is also made of Equites 
promot: indigenae Zodocathae. 'To this corresponds well the 
modern name of Szadeke, where, according to Burckhardt, “ is 
a hill with extensive ruins of an ancient town, consisting of 
heaps of hewn stones.” 

/lrindela was the seat of a bishop, and is mentioned by 
Stephen of Byzantium as a city of Palaestina Tertia. No trace 
of any site corresponding to this name is known; and Burck- 
hardt merely remarks, that the name of the Wady Gharendal, 
to the southward of Wady Mousa, bears a great resemblance 
to it,—implying a suggestion that the ancient Arindela might have 
been in the vicinity ‘of this valley.“ On our map, the “English 
compiler has placed another Gharendel to the northward of 
Dhana, and marked it as Arindela; but without the least hint 
of any authority for such a location, either from Burckhardt or 
any other traveller. 

Elath and Ezion-geber. These cities lay near each oth- 
er at the northern extremity of the Elanitic gulf.” The latter 
is particularly mentioned in the journey of the Israelites from 
Sinai to Canaan, and became afterwards, under Solomon and 
his successors, the celebrated port whence the Jews carried ¢ on 





%3 Euseb. Onenatt Art. Kaoxa. Jerome Carcar.—See above on p. 
269, and Burckhardt under date of Aug. 19. Gesen. Notesto Burck. 
p. 1068. Germ. ed. 

4 See pp. 253, 254, above; also p. 277. Burekh. under Aug. 24. 
% Reland p. 230. Burckhardt under Aug. 24. 

6 Reland p. 581,533. Burckhardt under Aug. 27. 

Jos. Ant. VIIL. 6.4. Josephus here calls Elath, Etdavn, Elana, 
whence the name of the Elanitic gulf; elsewhere he calls it’ad or 
Aiiad, Ant. TX. 12. 1.—The two cities are mentioned together, Deut. 
2: 8, 2 Chr, &: 17. 
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an extensive commerce with Ophir and the East. The scrip- 
tural notices of both are collected above, p. 256. It is not im- 
probable that Elath was in fact a somewhat later city, built on 
a more advantageous site, and that it by degrees supplanted 
Ezion-geber in importance; at least all historical traces of 
the latter vanish, after the time when the former appears to 
have acquired consequence. Josephus remarks that Ezion- 
geber was afterwards called Berenice,°* a circumstance not 
known from any other writer. Possibly the Albus Pagus of 
Strabo, mentioned above, may have been the same place.” 
The notices of Elath by the Greek and Roman writers, who 
knew it under the name of Elana, are given most fully by 
Cellarius. Theodoret calls it “Aidan, Ailam, and remarks 
that it was in his time a great emporium ; and Jerome confirms 
this testimony, adding further that it was a Roman garrison, and 
that its more modern appellation was 4ilah. ‘This was late in 
the fourth century, at which period the bishops of Ailah held a 
prominent place in the councils of those days."? The occupation 
of Ailah by the crusaders in the twelfth century, and its subse- 
quent capture by Saladin, have been already mentioned. Of 
Ailah at this period, Makrizi the Arabian historian says: ‘It 
is from hence that the Hedjaz begins; in former times it was 
the frontier place of the Greeks; at one mile from it is a trium- 
phal arch of the Caesars. In the time of the Islam it was a fine 
town, inhabited by the Beni Omega. There were many 
mosques at Aila, and many Jews lived there; it was taken by 











% Jos. Ant. VIII. 6.4. See Cellarius. II. p. 583. 

% See page 265 above. 100 Vol. II. p. 582 sq. 

101 Theodoret. in Jer. c. 49. *4iheu mohig éotiy év tH otouim tis 
fovdoas xeiméry Dadartns. “Eundgioy 58 yy tovto maéhow haungoy xai 
yiy ot QOS "IvSots anomhéovtes exidey uvayorTat. “ Aila was a city 
situated on the mouth [coast] of the Red sea. It was formerly a 
celebrated emporium; and even now those sailing for India take 
their departure thence.”—Jerome de Locis, Art. Ailath, corresponding 
to the “didgu of Euseb. “ Ailath in extremis finibus Palaestinae, 
juncta meridianae solitudini et mari Rubro; unde ex Aegypto In- 
diam, et inde ad Aegyptum navigatur. Sedet autem ibi legio Ro- 
mana cognomento Decima ; et olim quidam /ilat a veteribus dicetur, 
nune vero adpellatur ila.” Reland p. 554 sq. 


102 Reland p. 556, where several bishops of Ailah are enumerated. 
103 See page 270 above. 
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the Franks during the crusades; but in 566 of the Hegira, 
Salaheddyn [Saladin] transported ships upon camels from Cairo 
to this place, and recovered it fromthem. Near Aila was form- 
erly situated a large and handsome town, called Aszyoun,” i. e. 
Ezion-geber.'*'—At the present day, only some mounds of rub- 
bish serve to point out the site of Ailah ; and these, with the adja- 
cent country, including the plain of Elath and the modern cas- 
tle of Akaba, have been already fully described from the ac- 
counts of Burckhardt and Riippell, in the preceding volume of 
this work ; to which therefore the reader is referred.*® 

Maon. There is no ancient city of this name mentioned 
in Idumea, though such an one existed in Judea, near the south- 
ern Carmel, and was the dwelling of Nabal, Josh. 15: 55. 
1 Sam. 23: 24,25. 25:2. But in Judg. 10: 12, a people 
called the Maonites, Heb. 7572, are mentioned with the Egyp- 
tians, Amorites, Ammonites, Philistines, Zidonians, and Amalek- 
ites, as having oppressed the Israelites after the death of 
Joshua. The same people are again spoken of in 1 Chr. 4: 41, 
as having occupied a portion of the Jewish territory ; but here our 
English version has translated the name by habitations. In 
2 Chr. 26: 7, they are again mentioned as the Mahunims, Heb. 
B°21373, and are joined with the Arabians. As a trace of this 
ancient people, we may probably regard the city of Maan, sit- 
uated eastward from Wady Mousa, on the great route of the 
Syrian caravan. It is particularly described by Burckhardt.! 


The preceding are all the ancient places in this region, (Pe- 
tra excepted,) to which any corresponding traces, either in 
name or situation, have been discovered in modern times. We 
subjoin a few others, of which no such traces have as yet been 
found ; no modern traveller having visited the several locations 
to which they are assigned. ‘They are all mentioned by 
Ptolemy, and are laid down on the Tabula Peutingeriana, 
whence also they have been transferred to our map. 





104 Burckhardt’s Travels in Syria, ete. p. 511. 
105 Bibl. Repos, Vol. If. p. 773 sq. See also Calmet’s Dict. Bost. 
1832, Art. Evaru. 


106 See Burckhardt under Aug. 24. Abulfeda also speaks of Maan 
as not far distant from Shobak ; Tab. Syr. p. 14, et Addenda in Notis 
p. 4. Gesen. Notes to Burckhardt, p. 1069. 
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Havana, the Avaoa of Ptolemy, of which Equites sagittarit 
indigenae are mentioned in the NVotit. Dignitatum Imp. Rom. 
It was on the military way between Aila and Petra.” 

Rasa, Ptol. egaooa, not far from Ailah on the military road 
to Jerusalem. 

Gypsaria, Ptol. Tuwagia, north of Rasa, on the same route ; 
as are also Lysa, Ptol. Avo; and Eboda, Ptol. “#foda. 

Elusa, Ptol. "Ziovoe, is assigned by Ptolemy to Idumea west 
of the Jordan, and Peutinger’s Chart places it on the route from 
Ailah to Jerusalem, S. W. of the southern extremity of the 
Dead sea. Jerome also speaks of it as situated in the desert of 
Kadesh. It was the seat of a bishop; and seems to have been 
a place of considerable importance.’ 

Thamaro or Thamara, Ptol. Qauaga, Eusebius mentions as 
a castle, one day’s journey south of Hebron towards Ailah.’” 


PETRA. Wecome at length to the celebrated capital of all 
this region in ancient times, called from its singular situation Pe- 
tra, i. e. the rock, in Heb. 959, Sela, which also means rock. It 
would seem to be first mentioned in Scripture in Judg. 1: 36, 
where “ the coast of the Amorites” is described as being from 
“the rock, and upward,” Heb. Sela. In 2 K. 14: 7, it is said 
that Amaziah “ slew of Edom in the valley of Salt ten thousand, 
and took Selah by war, and called the name of it Joktheel unto 
this day.” Isaiah, in c. 16: 1, alludes to the Jamb or tribute to 
be sent to the ruler of the land from Sela to the wilderness. 
These are the only obvious notices of Petra contained in Scrip- 
ture; though some would also understand only the city of 
Petra in Is. 42: 11. The last of these notices cannot be placed 
less early than about B. C. 700. 

About four centuries later, it had passed into the possession 
of the Nabatheans, and had already become a place of trade. 
Antigonus, who succeeded Alexander the Great in Babylon, 
and who died B. C. 301, sent two expeditions against the Na- 
batheans, directed particularly against Petra, as their chief city. 
In speaking of these expeditions, Diodorus Siculus describes 


107 Reland p. 230. 
108 Reland p. 755 sq. and Jerome as there cited. ‘The names of 
several bishops are also given by Reland. 


109 Reland p. 1031. Mannert l. c. p. 139. 
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Petra as being a very strong place, though without walls, situa- 
ted not far from a celebrated emporium. At the time of the 
first expedition, under Athenaeus, the Nabatheans were mostly 
absent at this emporium for the sake of traffic, having left their 
wealth, with their families, éxé revog METOUS, i. €. exber upon a 
certain rock, or more properly, tn a certain place called Petra. 
Athenaeus seized the place by surprize, and found a great quanti- 
ty of frankincense and myrrh deposited in it, and also five hun- 
dred talents of silver. Athenaeus retired immediately ; but was 
afterwards pursued by the Arabians, who falling upon his troops 
unawares killed not less than eight thousand men." The Na- 
batheans complained to Antigonus, who after a course of deceit- 
ful negotiations sent another expedition under his son Demetrius 
against Petra. Of this the Nabatheans received intelligence, 
and prepared themselves for an attack, by depositing all their 
wealth under the protection of a strong garrison in Petra, to 
which there was but a single approach, made as Diodorus says by 
hand; and by driving their flocks into the deserts. ‘The conse- 
quence was, that the whole design of Demetrius was baffled. 
In connexion with these accounts, Diodorus makes no mention 
of any king of the Nabatheans, nor of any kingly government 
as existing among them," 

Strabo, the celebrated geographer, who flourished under the 
reign of Augustus, thus speaks of the Nabatheans and their 
capital. Next beyond Syria, the Nabatheans and Sabeans 
inhabit Arabia Felix. They made frequent incursions into 
Syria, before it belonged to the Romans; but now both they 
and the Syrians obey the Roman power. ‘The metropolis of 
the Nabatheans is called Petra; because it lies in a situation 
which in other respects is plain and level, but is surrounded by 
a circular rock or mountain, which externally is precipitous, 
but internally affords several fountains, sufficiently copious for a 
supply of water and for the irrigation of gardens. Beyond this 
enclosure, the whole region is a 1 desert, and particularly towards 


----_——— 


110 Diod. Sic. XIX. 95. 


Ul Diod. Sic. XIX. 95—98. How appropriately Diodorus de- 
scribes Petra as having but a single way of approach, ovong wig ava- 
Bacews zergonoujrov, will be seen in the descriptions of Burckhardt 
and Legh. 


112 Comp. p. 264 above. 
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Judea.”"3 Petra at this time, as we have seen above, was the 
capital of the kingdom of Arabia, then governed by Obodas ; 
and was also a central point for the traffic of those regions, as 
carried on from the Red sea, to Damascus and Mesopotamia on 
the one side; and on the other side, to Gaza, Jerusalem, Sidon, 
and other places on the coast of the Mediterranean."* The 
kingdom was hereditary ; or, at least, the king was always one 
of the royal family ; and had a prime minister, or vizier, éaitg0- 
nog, from among his companions, who was styled the king’s 
orother. Such would seem to have been the station of Syl- 
laeus, mentioned above. ‘The Stoic philosopher Athenodorus, 
the friend of Strabo, spent some time in Petra; and related 
with admiration, that he had found many Romans and other 
strangers residing there ; that these often had legal processes 
with ove another and with the inhabitants ; while the latter lived 
in entire harmony and union, under excellent laws. Strabo 
then proceeds to give an account of the expedition of his friend 
Elius Gallus into these regions, of which we have already 
spoken." 

Similar to this, but more definite and exact, is the testimony 
of Pliny in the first century. “The Nabatheans inhabit the 
city called Petra, situated in a valley or amphitheatre less than 
two thousand paces in amplitude, surrounded by inaccessible 
mountains, with a stream flowing through the midst.—Here the 
two ways meet, which are travelled by those going to Syria and 


113 This whole passage is too important not to be given in the orig- 
inal. It is found in Strabo Lib. XVI. 4. 21. Zgetos 5° inég iis 
Sugias Nafataios moe Su Saior Thy sidaiuove ° Agupicy ve wort, xO 
mohinis HUTETQEZOY AUT, metry i) “Powaioy yertodur viy 8 HUKELVOL 
“Poaiors sigivy Umijxoot xut Zigor. Myteonohis O& tav NeSataiow 
éotiv 7 Ile 9a xahouusyy * MELT OL yao éni Zegiov Teh ouahod xai fa- 
médov, xUxdo b MET QUE POoLpOLMEYOL, Ta wéy éxt0¢ xgnprou ceoTOMON 
tad éytoc my as apdovous é tyovtos tic te Vosiay xo xnmelay. "ESw 08 
Tov megiBdhov yoga tgnuos % mhsioty, xai wokiota 1 aQ0¢ “Tovdaia.— 
In this extract, moreover, we find a confirmation of the fact stated on 
p. 265 above, viz. that the kings of Arabia, although they had not 
been actually subdued by the Roman arms, were yet in a measure 
dependent upon, and subservient to, the Roman power. 


14 Strabo XVI. 4. 24. Compare pp. 265, 267, above. 
US Strabo XVI. 4. 21sq. Compare p. 265 above. 
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Palmyra, and by those coming from Gaza.”"6 About the 
same time too, Petra is often mentioned by Josephus, as the 
capital of the kingdom of Arabia Petraea, in all his notices of 
that kingdom and its connexion with Jewish affairs."7 With 
that kingdom it passed under the immediate sway of the Ro- 
mans during the reign of Trajan. His successor, Adrian, ap- 
pears to have given the city his own name; at least coins are 
extant, which were probably struck there, bearing the inscription 
"Adovavn Teron Mnroonokes.48 But the circumstance is men- 
tioned by no ancient writer.—In the succeeding centuries, Pe- 
tra appears in the Acts of Councils, and in all the ecclesiastical 
Notitiae, as the principal episcopal see of Palaestina Tertia, 
and is sometimes expressly noted as the ecclesiastical metropo- 
lis. Of the bishops of Petra, Germanus was present at the 
the council of Seleucia, A. D. 359; and Theodorus at the 
council of Jerusalem, A. D. 536."9 In the JVotitiae collected 
during the crusades, the see of Petra is no longer found.’ 
The place appears then to have been, as now, in ruins ; and al- 
ready to have borne in Arabic the name of Wady Mousa, 
which the crusaders properly translated by Vallis Mosis.'** 

In the earlier authors the name of Petra is every where writ- 
ten 7 Iléroa; in the later ones and in the Acts of Councils, we 
find it in the Plural, ai ITérgas.'? According to Josephus, the an- 


16 Pliny, H. N. VI. 28 or 32. “Deinde Nabathaei oppidum in- 
cludunt Petram nomine in convalle, paulo minus II mill. passuum 
amplitudinis, cireumdatum montibus imaccessis amne interfluente.— 
Hue convenit utrumque bivium, eorum qui et Syriae Palmiram petiere, 
et eorum qui ab Gaza yenerunt.” 

117 See the references to Josephus on pp. 265, 266, above. 

M8 Eckhel Doctrina Numor. vett. Tom. III. p. 503. 

19 Reland, pp. 212, 218. p. 933. 

120 Reland, p. 219 sq. 

121 Gesenius’ Notes to Burckh. p. 1068. “The name Valley of 
Moses is of unknown origin, but occurs in the time of the crusaders, 
who called it Vallis Mosis.” This fact I must leave on the credit of 
Gesenius, who has stated it without citing his authority. I have 
not been able to find it elsewhere thus mentioned, in the books to 
which I have access. 

122 So in Suidas, sub voce. MevéPiuoc. This was not unusual in 
other similar names, as /7éiA« and IéhAou,”"doxn and “Agxos. Reland 
p. 933. 
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cient name of the city was Arkem, ’Aoxnu, or Arekeme, ‘Age- 
xéun,!*3 which is the Greek form of the Hebrew or Syriac np, 
Rekem, with the article prefixed. This was the name of one of 
the kings of Midian slain by the Israelites, Num. 31: 8, and both 
Josephus and Eusebius mention him as the founder of this city, 
which was thus called by his name in the Shemitish languages.” 
Hence the assertion has often been made by modern writers 
also, that Rekem and Petra were identical ; but from the state- 
ments in the note below, this would seem to be at least proble- 
matical; or rather without any good foundation.!”° 

The geographical position of Petra is assigned by ancient 
writers with a good degree of distinctness. Diodorus places 





123 Jos. Ant. [V. 4. 7. The reading is here “4oxy, but should 
doubtless be *Agzju, both from the parallelism of “Agexéun, which 
occurs ib. IV. 7. 1; and of “Agxéu and “Pexéu in Eusebius ; as well as 
on account of the derivation from DP. 


124 Jos. Ant. IV. 7.1. Euseb. Onomast. Art. ‘doxéu, “Pexéu, Hétge. 


1225 The Targums of Onkelos and Pseudo-Jonathan apply the 
name DP") to Kadesh, Gen. 16: 14. 20: 1; but no other ancient wri- 
ter, except Josephus and Eusebius, speaks of a city Rekem in this 
region. Abulfeda, however, in the beginning of the fourteenth centu- 
ry, mentions a place called Rakim or Rekim, which in its character 
would well correspond to Petra. Tab. Syr. ed. Koehler. p. 11. 
“ Among the more celebrated towns of Syria is also ar Rakim, a small 
town near the Belka, all the houses of which are cut in the living 
rock, as if they were all of one stone.” This is assumed by Schul- 
tens, as being the Rekem of Josephus and the Petra of the Greeks ; 


Vita Salad. Geogr. Index, Art. Exraxmum; and also by J. D. 
Michaelis, in his edition of Castell’s Lex. Syriac. Art. Sao3. But the 


position of this Rakim or Errakim, by no means corresponds to that 
of Petra. Abulfeda says it was near the Belka, which is the tract 
opposite Jericho; and he again says, in his nnal. Muslem. 1V. 4. ed. 
Reiske, or p. 15 of Schultens’ Excerpt. in Vita Salad. that it was 
near to Carach (Kerek). Indeed, from this latter passage it appears 
clearly, that the place lay north of Kerek ; for he says that Nureddin 
came on his way from Damascus to Kerek, to meet Saladin, as far 
as to Rakim, and then returned; Saladin having abandoned the 
siege of Kerek and withdrawn to Egypt. Just in this region Seetzen 
found several villages hewn out of the basalt rock, the houses of 
which were wholly or in great part caves. Zach’s Monatl. Corresp. 
XVIII. p. 353. Comp. Gesen. Comm. zu Jes. 16: 1. p. 536 marg. 
note. 
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the city at the distance of three hundred stadia south of the 
Dead sea. Strabo says it is three or four days’ march from 
Jericho. Pliny describes it as 600 Roman miles distant from 
Gaza, and 130 from the Persian gulf; where Cellarius justly sug- 
gests, that the two numbers are to be transposed, since they will 
thus nearly accord with the other accounts.!*° The Tabula Peut. 
places Petra about eighty Roman miles northward from lah ; 
and this accords entirely with Burckhardt’s statement respect- 
ing Wady Mousa, that it is ‘two long days’ journey northeast 
from Akaba.”!’ However inaccurate the above specifica- 
tions may be in themselves, they are yet sufficiently definite to 
lead us to the decisive conclusion, that Petra could not have 
been situated at any great distance from Wady Mousa ; and least 
of all could it have occupied the ‘site of the modern Kerek.!%8 
Indeed, the whole description of Wady Mousa, as given by 
the travellers whose accounts we are about to copy, coincides so 
exactly with the site of Petra as described by Strabo and Pliny 
above, that a doubt can hardly remain of their identity. To all 
this is still to be added the testimony of Josephus and Eusebius, 
that Mount Hor, where Aaron died, was in the vicinity of 
Petra ; as even now it rears its head above the lonely vale of 
Wady Mousa.’ 

At what period Petra yielded to the assaults of the plunder- 
ing hordes of the desert, and sunk into desolation and ruin, it is 
impossible to determine. It must probably have fallen some 
centuries before the crusades; for had it then existed in its 
former importance, it could hardly have escaped the notice of 
the christian warriors of those days. Indeed, this region was 
at that time full of ruined places; and Mons Regalis or Shobak 
was only rebuilt by king Baldwin J, on the site of an ancient 
fortress.°° The first notice of Petra in modern times, seems to 


126 Diod. Sic. XIX. 98. Strabo XVI. 4. 21. Plin. Hist. Nat. VI. 
28 or 32. Mannert |. c. p. 137. Cellarius |. c. I. p. 581. Other 
specifications of distance are also collected by Reland, p. 929, 930. 

127 See the extract from Burckhardt on the following page. 

128 This has been assumed in modern times; see p. 286 below, 


129 Jos. Ant. IV. 4.7. Euseb. Onomast. Art.”29, Ogos év @ tehevté 
"Aagay, nAnoi itoac mohews. J ’s Vers. “O i 

apawy, mAnotoy Iletoac mossws. Jerome's Vers. R, Mons in quo 
mortuus est Afron juxta civitatem Petram.” 


1380 See p. 269 above. 
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have been the imperfect accounts received by Seetzen at Jeru- 
salem and Kerek, respecting a place called Bedra ; from which 
he rightly conjectured that the ruins of Petra were to be sought 
in Wady Mousa. An Arab from that region said to him: 
“Ah! how I always weep, when I behold the ruins of Wady 
Mousa, and especially those of Faroun !” Seetzen did not himself 
visit the spot ; but his conjecture has been amply verified by 
Burckhardt, and the English travellers of Mr Legh’s company." 


131 The following brief summary of Burckhardt’s observations 
upon Wady Mousa, made by himself before writing out the fuller 
accounts of his published Travels, may properly be given in this con- 
nexion, Itis extracted from a letter written by him to the Secretary 
of the African Institution, dated Cairo, Sept. 12, 1812, and prefixed 
to the volume of his Travels in Nubia, etc. See also Calmet’s Dict. 
Art. Canaan, p. 237 sq. “At the distance of a two long days’ jour- 
ney northeast from Akaba, is a rivulet and valley in the Djebel Shera, 
on the east side of the Araba, called Wady Mousa. This place is 
very interesting for its antiquities and the remains of an ancient 
city, which I conjecture to be Petra, the capital of Arabia Petraea, 
a place which, as far as I know, no European traveller has ever visit- 
ed. In the red sand-stone of which the valley is composed, are up- 
wards of two hundred and fifty sepulchres, entirely cut out of the 
rock, the greater part of them with Grecian ornaments. There is a 
mausoleum in the shape of a temple, of colossal dimensions, likewise 
cut out of the rock, with all its apartments, its vestibule, peristyle, etc. 
It is a most beautiful specimen of Grecian architecture, and in per- 
fect preservation. There are other mausolea with obelisks, apparent- 
ly in the Egyptian style, a whole amphitheatre cut out of the rock, 
with the remains of a palace and of several temples. Upon the 
summit of the mountain which closes the narrow valley on its western 
side, is the tomb of Haroun (Aaron). It is held in great veneration 
by the Arabs. (If I recollect right, there is a passage in Eusebius, in 
which he says that the tomb of Aaron was situated near Petra.) 
The information of Pliny and Strabo on the site of Petra, agree with 
the position of Wady Mousa. I regretted most sensibly that I was 
not in circumstances that admitted of my observing these antiquities 
in all their details, but it was necessary for my safety not to inspire 
the Arabs with suspicions that might probably have impeded the 
progress of my journey ; for I was an unprotected stranger, known 
to be a townsman, and thus an object of constant curiosity to the 
Bedouins, who watched all my steps in order to know why I had 
preferred that road to Egypt, to the shorter one along the Mediter- 
ranean coast.” 
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The city of Kerex occupies in modern times so important a 
place in all that has reference to the country east and south of 
the Dead sea, that a particular notice of it cannot well be 
omitted here ; although it belonged not to the territory of Idu- 
mea, but rather to Moab. Still, as it was at the southern ex- 
tremity of the latter country, and especially as it is at the 
present day the chief place of the whole region, and the head- 
quarters of all travellers who penetrate’ into those countries, a 
description of it most appropriately belongs to an Introduction 
like the present. 

In the Old Testament, besides the proper capital of the Moab- 
ites, Ar, or Ar-Moab, Num. 21: 15,28. Is. 15:13 we find men- 
tion of another important Moabitish city, 2857 “°p , Kir-Moab, 
i. e. the wall or rather fortress of Moab, Is. 15:1. This is doubt- 
less the same place which is elsewhere spoken of under the 
name of wn Wp, Kir Heres, Jer. 48: 31, 36; and ny, 
Kir Hereseth, \s. 16: 7. 2 K. 3: 25; i.e. wall or fortress 
of brick or pottery. \n this last passage, Jehoram king of Israel, 
in company with Jehoshaphat king of Judah and the king of 
Edom, is said to have captured the city and destroyed it, ex- 
cept the walls. From the later notices of the prophets above 
cited, it would appear to have been rebuilt, and to have become 
a principal fortress of the country. In Is. 15: 1, the Chaldee 
translator has rendered 28472 "7p by 2847273 NDI3, pron. K’rakka 
d’Moab, which passed over into the Greek Xagaxa 2 Macc. 
12: 17; and also Xegaxumfa or Characmoba, Xagaé or 
Charax, by which name the city was known to the Greek and 
Roman writers, and is mentioned by Pliny, Ptolemy, Dionysius 
of Halicarnassus, and Stephen of Byzantium,’ as belonging 
to Arabia Petraea or Palaestina Tertia. In the early centuries 
of the christian era, Characmoba was an important episcopal 
city, and the names of its bishops appear in the councils of 
those days; e. gs Demetrius was at the council of Jerusalem, 
A. D. 536." This ancient name, as well as the city itself, is 
easily to be recognized in the modern Kerek, Karak, or K’rak, 
of the Arabs, which also signifies a fortress; and is the name 
of the chief place of the country eastward of the Dead sea, 
situated nearly due east from its southern extremity. During 
the period of the crusades, a fortress was built here by the 





132 Reland, p. 705. Charar Omanorum, Plin. H. N. VI. 28 or 32. 
133 Reland, p. 533. Comp. p. 212, 217. 
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Christians, which became of great importance and was subject- 
ed to several fierce assaults, to which we have already sufficient- 
ly alluded.4 Abulfeda, in the fourteenth century, describes 
Khrakh or Kerek as a small walled city, with a castle, situated 
on a lofty hill, and so strong that no one could indulge the hope 
of taking it. In the valley beneath, there are warm baths and 
gardens. Some of the historians of the crusades have also 
given to this city, or rather to the country around it, the appel- 
lation of Petra Deserti ;* and hence doubtless has arisen in 
modern times the error, by which Kerek has sometimes been 
regarded as corresponding to the ancient Petra.’ 

Of modern travellers, Seetzen was the first to visit Kerek, 
but did not proceed any farther south.* He was followed by 
Burckhardt in 1812, who spent twenty days in the city, and 
has given a very full description of it. Mr Legh and his com- 
panions also passed several days in Kerek. 








134 See p. 270 above. 
135 Abulfedae Tab. Syr. ed. Koehler. p. 89. Schultens Vita Salad. 
Index Geogr. Art. Caracha. 


136 Thus William of Tyre says of Krak, that it is the chief place 
of Arabia Secunda i. e. Petracensis, lib. XXII. c. 2,5; and in ec, 28 
he affirms that Caracha, i.e. Krak or Kerek, is the same as Petra 
Deserti. So Schultens Vit. Salad. Index Geogr. Art. Caracha. In an 
ecclesiastical JVotitia appended by Holstein to the Eccl. Geogr. of 
Sancto Paulo, p. 59, we find Palestine divided into four sedes, of 
which the third is “ 4rabia Moabitis, id est Petra Deserti,” which had 
under it thirteen bishop’s sees, one_of which is that of Karach. This 
Notitia is probably later than the time of the crusades; as it speaks 
of Mons Regalis as a bishopric, having under it the Greek bishop of 
Mount Sinai. Reland p. 222, 223. 


137 The same causes which occasioned this historical error, pro- 
bably gave rise to the similiar traditional one, by which the present 
diocese of Kerek is called in Arabic Battra and in Greek J/étgac, as 
stated by Burckhardt in his account of Kerek. See below, and 
Travels p. 387. Comp. Calmet’s Dict. Art. Sexa. 


'388 The brief account of Seetzen may properiy stand here as in- 
troductory to those of the other travellers. “Just before Karrak 
(Kerek) the wide plain which stretches from Rabbah, terminates ; 
on this are scattered only some hills and low mountains, and 
the country now becomes more mountainous. [Burckhardt travelled 
from Rabbah five hours, and then entered a mountainous district, 
full of Wadys; he reached Kerek in six hours from Rabbah. Trav- 
els p. 377.|_ Karrak, formerly a city and the seat of a bishop, lies 
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We here bring to a couclusion this account of the history and 
geography of ancient Idumea, introductory to copious extracts 
from the Travels of Burckhardt and Legh in those regions. 
The investigation has extended itself to a much greater length, 
and has demanded a far greater amount of time and labour, than 
could at first have been foreseen. Still, it has proved very at- 
tractive to the writer ; and should it afford gratification to the 
reader, and at the same time serve to cast light on any dark 
passages of the sacred volume, the writer’s purpose will have 
been accomplished, and his best hopes fulfilled. Should arti- 
cles of this class appear to be generally acceptable and useful 
to the readers of this work, we may hereafter proceed to sur- 
vey in like manner, though less in detail, the regions east of the 
Jordan and north of Idumea, viz. Moab, Gilead, Auranitis or 
the Haouran, etc. of whose ancient history little is known to the 
common reader of the Bible ; and which, in modern times, have 
been visited and explored by Seetzen, Burckhardt, Bucking- 
ham, and others. ‘These regions are full of stately and often 
splendid ruins, the remains of cities which were flourishing and 
powerful in the time of our Saviour, and which are often alluded 
to in the New Testament. But the darkness of the middle 
ages spread a thick veil over them, which it was left for the 
activity of modern enterprise and research first to rend away. 

The extracts from Burckhardt and Legh will be given in our 
next numbers. 


on the summit of a high hill, at the beginning of a deep valley, and 
is on all sides surrounded by higher mountains. The hill on which 
it stands is very steep, and in many places perpendicular. The 
walls of the city have mostly fallen down; and Karrak can now 
justly lay claim to nothing more than the name of a town or village. 
The ruined and untenanted castle was formerly one of the most im- 
portant in these regions. ‘The inhabitants of the town consist of 
Mohammedans and Greek Christians. The present bishop of Kar- 
rak lives in Jerusalem.* ‘Through the Wady Karrak, there is a 
charming prospect, including a part of the Dead sea and also Jerusa- 
lem, which in clear weather may be distinctly seen. The hill on 
which Karrak lies, is composed of limestone, and a soft white chalk, 
with many layers of flint, of black, blue, gray, and other colours. In 
the rocks in the vicinity of the place are very many artificial grottoes. 
Wheat is sometimes preserved here for ten years in subterraneons 
caverns.” Zach’s Monatl. Corresp. XVIII. p. 434. Rosenmueller’s 
Bibl. Geogr. III. p. 59 sq. 
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Art. IV. Is rae Manner or CuristTiaAN BarpTisM PRESCRIBED 
in THE New Testament? 


By M. Stuart, Prof. of Sac. Lit. in the Theol. Sem. at Andover.* 


§ 1. Form and Classical Use of the word Banrifw. 


The original etymological root of the verbs Banrilw, Banta, as 
also of the nouns Banrvocs, Banteope, Banteoues, Bantcorngcoy, 


Bantiorys, Pantoee, Bagy, Pagers, Bageiov, Bagexrj, Bay- 
nos, Bayes, and in like manner of the adjectives or verbals 





* The immediate occasion of writing the present dissertation, it 
may not be improper to state, by quotations below from two among 
the many letters that I have received in relation to the subject of it. 
It has been impossible for me to give any satisfactory answer, in the 
way of private letters, to my correspondents making inquiries with 
regard to the subject of baptism. It would occupy all my time, and 
be nearly a fruitless labour to attempt it. I hope to be borne with, 
by that class of the readers of the Biblical Repository who are not 
deeply interested in a dispute about rites and forms, when I appeal 
to them and ask them, Whether it is not time, that the stumbling- 
block so often thrown in the way of Christians respecting the mode 
of baptism, should be removed, and the churches no longer divided 
by contentions about it? Ifso, and if the following pages may have 
any tendency toward effecting so desirable an end, then such read- 
ers, I would hope, will not, all things considered, task me with do- 
ing amiss, because I have engaged in the present discussion. 

The letters above alluded to, are the following; to which a reply 
will be found at the close of this discussion. 

Mau!mein and Rangoon, May, 1832. 

Rev. and Dear Sir, 

—We beg leave to request your decision on the following ques- 
tions, concerning which some discrepancy of opinion obiains among 
the members of our mission :— 

1. In translating and publishing the New Testament in the lan- 
guage of Burmah, shall we retain or reject the disputed passage in 
1 John 5:7? 

2. Shall we transfer the Greek word fantifm into the Burman 
language, when it relates to the ordinance of baptism; or translate it 
by a word significant of immersion, or by a word of some other import ? 

3. Are the words contained in Acts 19: 5, the words of Paul, or of 
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Banos, Bagexos, Paweuos,—appears plainly to be the monosyl- 
lable BAIT. In all the words derived from this root, there is a 
similarity of meaning, which shows an intimate connexion be- 
tween them. 


the author; and if there be an ambiguity in the original, how shall 
we decide, when translating into a language like the Burman, whose 
idiom positively requires that the question be ascertained ? 
We remain, Rev. and dear Sir, most respectfully yours, 
C. Bennett, Jno. Taytor Jones, A. Jupson, Eveento Kincaip, 
J. Wane. 


The second letter is anonymous ; but is evidently from some friend, 
who appéars to have thought seriously on the subject of baptism. It 
was received last December. I give only those parts which have 
relation to the arguments in the case, They are as follows. 


Rev. and Dear Sir, Dec. 3, 1832. 


— Allow me to submit the following remarks to your considera- 
tion. 

First, we do not obey the command of Christ to be baptized, un- 
less we are immersed. You probably will not question the two fol- 
lowing propositions: Baptism is nothing but a rite ; a rite is nothing 
but a form. Are not then the following conclusions just, viz. that 
if we would receive the baptism, we must perform the rite; and 
that if we would perform the rite, we must observe the form? If 
these deductions be correct, will it not follow, that if we are im- 
mersed, we have observed the form; that if we have observed the 
form, we have performed the rite; and that if we have performed 
the rite, we have received the baptism, or in other words have obey - 
ed the Saviour’s command to be baptized? If we are sprinkled, will 
it not also follow, that we have not observed the form; that if we 
have not observed the furm, we have not performed the rite ; and 
that if we have not performed the rite, we have not received the bap- 
tism, or (in other words) have not obeyed the Saviour’s command to 
be baptized? If a rite be nothing but a form, when we change the 
form do we not change the rite itself? If we change the rite, though 
we may adopt another, which we may think will answer the design 
of the institution as well, do we obey his directions? Are we not, 
on the contrary, undertaking to alter what we have every reason to 
believe is best, as he ordered it to be ? 

It is sometimes said, that if the feelings be right, it is no matter 
about the form; but from the reasoning of the preceding paragraph 
it appears, that while the feelings are right, the form should be ob- 
served, if we would obey. This may also be argued from the com- 
mand to “believe and be baptized.” Here are two duties enjoined. 
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As to the formation of the words, some of them adopt the 
smooth and others the rough consonant or mute, as grammarians 
call letters of this class, viz. m and @; sometimes with, and 
sometimes,without, any special variation of meaning. The lead- 








The first, to believe; the second, to be immersed. The one relates 
to the feelings, with which we are to perform the rite ; the other re- 
lates to the rite, or form enjoined, viz. immersion. The application 
of water in any other way may be a rite, but it is not the rite com- 
manded. He who has believed, has discharged the first duty ; but 
he who has been sprinkled, has not discharged the second. 

Secondly, the evil of the separation which is produced among 
Christians, by their different views of baptism, is very great. You 
doubtless have noticed the hard and angry feelings, which by conver- 
sation upon this subject, have been excited in the bosoms of the truly 
pious. You have lamented the influence of this in prejudicing im- 
penitent men against the Gospel; in delaying the anxious, and in 
destroying the piety of Christians. You have seen that the evil is 
great. But who causes it? Evidently he who has departed, in 
practice, from the form laid down in Scripture. If this form be im- 
mersion, then those who practise sprinkling, have departed from the 
Bible. They have caused the evil; and to them belongs the guilt. 

Thirdly, it is desirable that this should be done away. Now how 
can this best be effected? How, but by every Christian’s practising 
the form laid down in Scripture ? Is it not then the duty of every 
one to learn the form, and having learned it, to adhere to it? If you 
believe the form to be immersion, ought you not to practise this, 
hoping that all Christians will do the same ? 

Perhaps you may say, if I should renounce sprinkling, others 
would not; and thus the separation would still continue. Suppose 
it should, yet you have done your duty, and given your influence to 
truth. If you excuse yourself, by such reasoning, from pursuing this 
course, the moderate drinker may excuse himself from total absti- 
nence on the same ground. 

Fourthly, if we depart in the least from the Bible, either in doc- 
trine or form, we are not safe, we have no stopping-place. The Ro- 
man Catholics have departed widely from the Bible in their cere- 
monies. The forms which they have introduced are numerous. 
They have destroyed the life of religion among them. . These, how- 
ever, were not introduced all at once. There was one, that was 
first in order. If however the entrance of this one had been op- 
posed, how different would have been the state of that church! In- 
stead of being corrupt, it would have been pure. We are safe only 
by adhering closely to the Bible. Is it not then the duty of every 
Christian, who believes immersion only to be baptism, to practise it ? 
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ing and original meaning of 2_4II, seems to have been dipping, 
plunging, immerging, soaking or drenching, in some liquid sub- 
stance. As kindred to this meaning, and closely united with it, 
i. e. as an effect resulting from such a cause, the idea of dyeing, 
colouring, tinging, seems also to have been often associated 
with the original root, and to have passed into many of its 
derivates. For example; @anrog dipped, immersed, coloured ; 
Bantw to dip, plunge, dye, colour ; Bagevs a dyer, usually lim- 





Fifthly, as those who are not immersed, but adopt a form of man’s 
invention, do not obey the Saviour’s command, so they will not (all 
other things being equal) enjoy the highest seat in heaven. Regen- 
eration is the only qualification necessary to enter there. All who 
have been born again, will see God. But in heaven, there are dif- 
ferent grades [degrees] of happiness. The degree which each will 
enjoy, will be proportioned to the fidelity of his obedience. To ex- 
plain more fully my meaning; of two persons, who have in every 
other respect thought and acted and spoken alike, but the one was 
immersed and obeyed, while the other was sprinkled and did not 
obey ; the former must have a higher place in heaven, than the lat- 
ter. If then he would be as happy as possible in heaven, ought not 
he who believes immersion only to be baptism, to practise it ? 

Nothing is more common, than to hear persons say that the ob- 
servance of the form is not essential. If they mean, it is not essen- 
tial in order to enter heaven, we grant it. But to enjoy the most 
happiness there, itis essential; since we cannot obey unless we do it, 

i. e. unless we are immersed]. 

These reasons are communicated briefly ; but if you will think of 
them, you can supply what is wanting. If the denomination to 
which you belong are in an error in reference to baptism, and are 
disobeying the Saviour; producing this separation, with its attendant 
evils ; preventing the removal of this separation ; rendering itself in- 
secure, by breaking away from the Bible; and are pursuing a course, 
which will diminish their happiness in heaven ; ought not their in- 
terests in this respect to suffer, yea, to be destroyed? Ought you 
not to give [your influence] wholly to the cause of truth? With 
prayer that you may be led aright, I close.—4n invisible hand. 


These are a specimen of what I often receive, sometimes from 
those on one side of the question, and sometimes on the other. I have 
been filled with regret, while reading such letters, that questions of 
this nature should thus agitate the christian church; but as the mat- 
ter actually is, | know of no way in which a discussion of it can be 
well avoided. I have engaged in it with much and sincere reluc- 
tance ; but if I must engage, and cannot be let off, then at least I ought 
not to spend my time in beating the air. M. 8. 
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ited to this signification ; Bagy dipping, plunging, immersing, 
the act of colouring, colouring-stuff or matter, dye; Pagexos 
what belongs or is appropriate to dipping, immersing, or to col- 
ouring, dyeing ; Bagexn (sc. rezvm) the art of dyeing ; Bagetov a 
dyer’s work-shop ; Bayes the act of immersion, or of dyeing ; 
Bawtuos to be immersed (quasi immersable), or to be coloured ; 
all of which shew, that there is a frequent interchange of mean- 
ing in the above derived words, and a similarity between them 
all; and also that the two ideas of immersion and of dyeing or 
colouring lie at the basis of the words derived from 4-4/1, in 
most of their forms; although, in a few cases, usage has confined 
some particular words among these derivates solely to one class 
of meanings ; e. g. Bagevg a dyer, Pageiov a dyer’s shop, Ba- 
mrtorg immersion, submersion, washing, etc. Such a limited 
usage of a few of these derivative nouns, however, is probably 
the result merely of convenience and custom, and lies not in 
the original nature itself of the words thus employed; for as 
they are obviously from the root BAIT, so they might be em- 
ployed, if usage had thus determined, like nearly all its other 
numerous derivates, in the twofold sense of dipping or immers- 
ing, and of dyeing or colouring. 

For the present, I merely state the fact in relation to these 
several meanings of the root BAIT and its derivates. The 
reader is desired particularly to notice what has been stated, viz. 
that while most of the nouns derived from AIT have a two- 
fold sense, that of immersion and that of dyeing, yet some of 
them are employed only in one sense exclusively, either that of 
immersion, or that of dyeing. We shall see, in the sequel, that 
the verbs Pantw and Banrifw have distinctions of meaning an- 
alogous to these,—distinctions which are never confounded by 
usage; while they both agree in one common and original 
meaning, viz. that of immersion or plunging. 

In the brief view given above, fiers supposed the original 
and literal meaning of the root BAIT, to be ihat of dipping or 
plunging ; and accordingly I have arranged this meaning so 
as to stand first inorder. Still, some may be disposed to con- 
sider this as not altogether certain. ‘They may perhaps main- 
tain, that the idea of B_4II was to tinge, dye, or colour ; and that 
the idea of plunging or dipping was derived from this, because, 
in order to accomplish the work of dyeing, the act of plunging or 
dipping was necessary. But as the idea of immersing or 
plunging is common to both the words fanrw and Pantita, 
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while that of dyeing or colouring belongs only to Bante ; it would 
seem altogether probable, that the former signification is ‘the more 
usual and natural one, and therefore more probably the orig- 
inal one. Accordingly I have so arranged it in my statement 
above ; but at the same time, it should be ‘understood, that 
the signification of dyeing or colouring, as attached to the 
word Panto, and many forms derived from it, is not less certain 
than the signific ation of dipping or immersing. If the reader 
will keep this in mind, he will be enabled in 1 the sequel easily 
to solve some cases, concerning which there has been dispute, 
among those who have defended views that widely differ in re- 
gard to the manner in which the rite of baptism should be per- 
formed. 

In addition to the two fundamental meanings of the word 
Banrw as derived from BAT, there are other “derived or sec- 
ontlary meanings of the word, which will of course be noted in 
the sequel, when we come more fully to consider this subject. 
My present object, and the one first in order, is merely to illus- 
trate, in an intelligible way, the different forms of the respec- 
tive words. Ido this first, inorder that we may see whether 
Bantw and Sanrifm are really synonymous, as they have often 
been asserted to be; or whether they have, in some respects, a 
real diversity of signification ; a question not without importance 
in regard to the object before us. 

[t is seldom that any language has two words, which in all res- 
pects are synonymous, and are both in common usage at one and 
the same time. Synonymous words may indeed exist in a lan- 
guage, when a recent form of a word is substituted for a more 
ancient one of the same meaning; or when a word of foreign 
origin co-exists with one that is indigenous and of the same 
meaning, as is the case in our own language with regard to a 
great number of words derived from the Latin, Greek, French, 
etc. which co-exist with our indigenous Anglo-Saxon words ; 
or lastly, words of different forms and yet synonymous in sense, 
may exist in a language which has different dialectical variations, 
such as the ancient Greek exhibited. But do any of these 
reasons exist in respect to Banrw and Bantivor, so that on ac- 
count of them we may take these words as in all respects synon- 
yinous ? 

In quite ancient times, we find evidence of some difference 
being Pe yor to exist between them. For example, Tertul- 
lian says: “ Dehine ter mergitamur,” Corona Militis c. 3. Je- 
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rome (advers. Luciferianos) also says, “ Nam et multa alia, quae 
per traditionem in ecclesiis observantur ; velut in lavacro ter caput 
mergitare,” etc. Now mergito is a frequentative form of mergo. 
At the same time, however, these fathers, and others who wrote 
in Latin, often and commonly use the words tingo, mero, de- 
mergo, in order to express the idea conveyed by Bantifw; es- 
pecially do they employ tingo and mergo. By these latter 
words, in fact, do the Latin ecclesiastical writers for the most part 
render @anrifw, when they really translate the word; for often- 
times, like our English Version, they employ the original word 
itself, baptizo, in order to represent the Greek Bantifw, merely 
making it conform to the Latin mode of inflection. 

It would appear then, that a feeling existed among some of 
the Latin fathers, when they rendered Gantigw by mergito, that 
Banrifw is, in its appropriate sense, what the grammarians and 
lexicographers call a frequentative verb, i.e. one which denotes 
repetition of the action which it indicates. Nor are they alone 
in this. Some of the best Greek scholars of the present and 
past age, have expressed the same opinion in a more definite 
shape. 

Buttmann lays it down as a principle of the Greek language, 
that a class of verbs in -{w, formed from other verbs, have the signi- 
fication of frequentatives, Gramm. § 119. 1.5, 2. Rost lays down 
the same principle, Gramm. § 94.2.6. Both appeal, by way of 
confirming their opinion, to such examples as otévw to groan or 
sigh, orevatw to sigh or groan often or much; aitéw to ask, ai- 
tilw, to beg, i.e. to ask repeatedly ; £onw 10 creep, éonitw to creep 
along, to continue creeping ; 6intm to cast or throw, gentatw to 
throw hither and thither. In accordance with this, Stephens 
and Vossius have given their opinions ; and the highest author- 
ites of recent date in lexicography, have decided in the same 
way. Passow, Bretschneider, and Donnegan, all affirm, that 
Banzifw originally and properly means to dip or plunge often 
or repeatedly. 

With all deference to such masters of the Greek language, 
and with the full acknowledgement that frequentative verbs may 
be, and actually are, formed in the way just stated, I must still 
doubt, whether the sense of frequentativeness belongs essentially 
to verbs of this prolonged form, which are derived from other 
verbs of a shorter and more simple form. My meaning is, that 
although frequentative verbs may be easily and naturally form- 
ed inthis way ; and although this mode of formation accords well 
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with the genius of the Greek language ; yet still, it is rather ow- 
ing to special usage, in some cases and with regard to particular 
words, that this prolonged form is employed in this way, than 
to any absolute general usage or to the nature of the case. Proof 
will be necessary to sustain such a declaration against such au- 
thorities ; and | proceed to adduce it. 


Thus @ivw to bubble up, to gush forth, has a kindred verb 
Bhuen, of the same meaning ; doxow to bind by oath, to adjure, 
and ooxifw the same ; ahé yon, to take care of, to attend to, akeyicor 
the same, with the exception that aiéyo is not only employed in 
this sense, but also in the sense of reckoning up, computing ; shades 
of meaning which do not appear to be attached to aheyiCon. In 
like manner ew to be accustomed, to be wont, and é0ifm in the 
same sense ; »0¢w to sift, to strain, and noice the same; xava- 
yéw to ring, to resound, xavayilw the same. 

In some of the like examples, there is a slight shade of differ- 
ence in the meaning of the simple and derived verbs. “Aheyifw 
and ai¢ym above are an instance, to shew that one of the verbs has 
greater latitude, in actual usage, than the other. So ®vm means 
to burn incense, to sacrifice, to move violently, to be in a state of 


fury, to be boisterous, while dv aon is usually confined to the 


meanings of sacrificing and raving; foogfo090m means to cover 
with mud, to change into mire, while Bogfooisw means to resemble 
mud or mire or dung, to smell of mud, etc. avdéw to bloom, to grow 
up in @ flourishing manner, and avditen to adorn with flowers, to 
deck with garlands ; nloutéo to be rich, and nioutito to make 
rich; desnvee to sup, and deenvifm to give a supper to others, etc. 

How natural it is, where two kindred words exist in any lan- 
guage, to give one a direction in practice somewhat different 
from the other, is abundantly illustrated by the examples just 
produced. 

But still, the attentive and intelligent reader will of course re- 
mark for bimeelf, that the variations now before us are not of 
such a nature as to establish the position, that a frequentative 
sense is attached to verbs in -¢w, derived from other verbs. 
Gale asserts, that not only these verbs just mentioned, but in- 
finita alia, are of the tenor above described; and that “the 
common criticism,” which makes Panrifw a diminutive instead 
of a frequentative, “is nothing but a ridiculous piece of pedan- 
try;” Refl. on Wall’s Hist. “of Inf. Bapt. p. 217. That the 
opinion which he condemns, has no foundation in truth, 1 deem 
to be quite certain. But that the opposite opinion, which makes 
Bancifo a frequentative, (if by this it is designed to imply that 
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it is necessarily so by the laws of formation, or evengby actual 
usage,) is equally destitute of a solid foundation, I feel con- 
strained, on the whole, to believe. The lexicographers who 
have assigned this meaning to it, appear to have done it on the 
ground of theoretical principles as to the mode of formation. 
They have produced no examples in point. And until these 
are produced, I must abide by the position, that a frequentative 
sense is not necessarily attached to Banzigm; and that, if it ever 
have this sense, it is by a speciality of usage of which I have 
been able to find no example. 

I am unable to determine, from the grammars of Buttmann 
and Rost as cited above, whether they intend to give it as their 
opinion, that al/ verbs in -¢w, derived from other verbs which 
are shorter and more simple, have a frequentative sense. ‘They 
merely assert the fact, that to such verbs belongs such a mean- 
ing; without defining any limits, in respect to the principle 
which they lay down. This is leaving the matter at loose ends ; 
inasmuch as the reader can never determine, by what they say, 
whether they mean to lay down a universal principle of lan- 
guage, or whether they mean merely to aver, that there are 
frequentative verbs in the Greek language, which take the form 
in question. 

To the latter proposition I fully and readily accede ; of the 
former, I have already given reasons why we should doubt. 
Indeed, there is not a single lexicographer, so far as I know, 
who has been consistent with himself, if he holds to the general 
principle in question. Even Passow and Bretschneider and 
Donnegan, “ quos facile principes nominarem,” and who have 
all attributed to Sanrigw the sense of a frequentative, have given 
to many of the verbs in » and ¢w, named above, the very same 
sense; and have thus shewn, that they do not regard the prin- 
ciple concerning frequentatives, as laid down in the grammars, 
to be any thing more than one of partial application. That it 
actually applies in real usage to Banrifw, none of them have 
even attempted to prove by examples. 

What then is the foundation of such an assertion, in writers of 
such distinguished knowledge and acuteness, as the grammarian 
and lexicographers mentioned above? ‘Two reasons, as it 
seems to me, may be given for it with probability; first, that 
there are some clear aud undoubted cases in which verbs in 
-€w have a frequentative sense ; as in orévw orevato, aitéw airi- 
fw, fonw éonilw, dintw gentagw; secondly, that the usage of 
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the Greek language forms many verbs in -¢w in such a way, 
that they dena. usual, customary, or often repeated and 
habitual action ; e. g. “Edanvife to speak as a Greek, BaoBagifo 
to act or speak as a foreigner, xv difem to act like a Scythian, 
Dilinniéo to nat ad with Philip, etc. The frequency and 
extent of the two classes of verbs just named, would seem to 
give some colouring to the assertion, that verbs in ¢w, generally, 
might be conside red as a species of intensive verbs; but Butt- 
mann himself avers (and very rightly) in another place, that 
verbs of this ending can be re »duced to no definite species, { § 119. 
I.3.d. Let the reader consult duxalo, yeqwator, uehisor, Deoite, 
haxrifw, etc. 

On the whole, I am unable to make out for verbs in fw, any 
peculiarity of meaning, as appropriate to them only. Not even 
where they are derived from more simple verbs, does such a 
difference alw ays, or even more usually, exist. It follows, then, 
that we are to regard Bantrigo, so far as its mere form is con- 
cerned, and unless there are special reasons for viewing it dif- 
ferently, as only an example of a prolonged and secondary 
form of a verb ; of which there are so many scores of examples 
in the Greek language, particularly in the Present and Imper- 
fect tenses. 

Dismissing then the question of mere form, let us now inquire, 
whether in actual usage Sanrifw has a different meaning from 
Bantw. In particular, is it distinguished from Saarw by the 
writers of the New Testament ? 

The answer to these questions will be fully developed in the se- 
quel. I have alre ady intimated, th at PanriCw is distinguished from 
Sante in its meaning. I now add, that it is not, like this latter 
woul used to designai ate the idea of colouring or dyeing; while 
in some other respects, it seems in classical use, to be nearly or 
quite synonymous with Bantw. Inthe New Testament, how- 
ever, there is one other marked distinction between the use of 
these verbs. Banrifw and its derivates are exclusively employ- 
ed, when the rite of baptism is to be designated in any form 
whatever ; and in this case, Panrw seems to be purposely, as 
well as habitually, excluded. 

Let us come now, for the fuller de velopment of this matter, 
to the more important part of our inquiry under the first head, 
viz. What are the classical meanings of Bantw and Bantito ? 
In some measure I have been obliged to anticipate the answer 
to this inquiry, in the statements which I have already made ; 
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but I come now to the exhibition of the grounds on which we 
must rest the positions that have been advanced, and others also 
which are still to be advanced. 

1. Bantw and Banrifw mean to dip, plunge, or immerge, in- 
to any thing liquid. All lexicographers and critics of any note 
are agreed in this. My proof of this position, then, need not 
necessarily be protracted ; .but for the sake of ample confirma- 
tion, | must beg the reader’s patience, while I Jay before him, as 
briefly as may be, the results of an investigation, which seems 
to leave no room for doubt. Take the following examples 


from the classics. 


Homer, Od. I. 392, As when a smith pirs or pLuNGes (Santer) 
a hatchet or huge pole-ax into cold water, viz. to harden them. 

Pindar, Pyth. II. 139, describes the impotent malice of his ene- 
mies, by representing himself to be like the cork upon a net in the 
sea, which does not sink: As when a net is cast into the sea, the 
cork swims above, so am I unriunerp (a@Panreorog); on which 
the Greek scholiast, in commenting, says: “As the cork ov 
duvet, does not sink, so I am aPanrcorog, unplunged, not immersed. 
... The cork remains aSanrioros, and swims on the surface of the 
sea, being of a nature which is aPanteoros; in like manner I am 
afanreoros.” In the beginning of this explanation, the scholiast 
says: “ Like the cork of a net in the sea, ov Ganrifouat, I am not 
plunged or sunk.” The frequent repetition of the same words and 
sentiment, in this scholion, shews, in all probability, that it is 
compiled from different annotators upon the text. But the sense 
of Bantife in all, is too clear to admit of any doubt. 

Aristotle, de Color. c. 4, says: By reason of heat and moisture, 
the colours enter into the pores of things pipreD INTO THEM (tev 
Bantoutvwv). De Anima, III. c. 12. If a man pips (Sawece) 
any thing into waz, it is moved so far as it is dipped. Hist. Animal. 
VIIL. c. 2, speaking of certain fish, he says: They cannot endure 
great changes, such as that, in the summer time, Tury sHOULD 
PLUNGE (fanrmoc) into cold water. Ibid. c. 29, he speaks of giv- 
ing diseased elephants warm water to drink, and pierine (Banrov- 
té¢) hay into honey for them. 

Aristophanes, in his comedy of the Clouds, Act. I. Sc. 2, repre- 
sents Socrates as gravely computing how many times the distance 
between two of its legs, a flea could spring at one leap; and in 
order to ascertain this, the philosopher first melted a piece of waz, 
and then taking the flea, he pievep or PLUNGED (évéBawe) two of its 
Feet into it, etc. 

Heraclides Ponticus, a disciple of Aristotle, Allegor. p. 495, says: 
When a piece of iron is taken red hot from the fire, and pLUNGED 
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in the water (vdare Banrilerac), the heat, being quenched by the 
peculiar nature of the water, ceases. 

Herodotus, in Euterpe, speaking of an Egyptian who happens to 
touch a swine, says: Going to the river [Nile], he virs himself 
(Bape Ewiirov) with his clothes. 

Aratus, in his Phaenom. v. 650, speaks of the constellation Ce- 
a, as DIPPING (Santoy) his head or upper part into the sea. 

n v. 858 he says: If the sun pip (Sanroc) himself cloudless into 
the western flood. Again, in v. 951, If the crow has pirrep 
(é8awearo) his head into the river, etc. 

Xenophon, Anab. II. 2. 4, describes the Greeks and their ene- 
mies as sacrificing a goat, a bull, a wolf, and a ram, and pirrine 
(Sanrovreg) into a shield [filled with their blood], the Greeks the 
sword, the Barbarians the spear, in order to make a treaty that 
could not be broken. 

Plutarch, Parall. Graec. Rom. p. 545, speaking of the stratagem 
of a Roman general, in order to ensure victory, says: He set up a 
trophy, on which, piepine his hand into blood (&ig 10 aiua... Ba- 
micas), he wrote this inscription, etc. In Vol. VI. p. 680 (edit. 
Reiske) he speaks of iron pLUNGED (Saarouevor), viz. into water, 
in order to harden it. Ibid. p. 633, pLuNcE (@antcoov) yourself 
into the sea. Vol. X. p. 118, Then rtuneine (Santihwr) himself 
into the lake Copais. 

Lucian, Vol. I. p. 139, represents Timon, the man-hater, as say- 
ing: If a winter’s flood should carry away any one, and he, stretch- 
ing out his hands, should beg for help, I would press down the head 
of such an one when sinkinG (Santifovta), so that he could not 
rise up again. 

Diodorus Siculus, edit. Heyne IV. p. 118, Whose ship being 
SUNK Or MERGED (fSanreoteions). Some other editions read fu- 
diodeions, plunged into the deep, which is a good gloss. 

Plato, De Repub. IV. p. 637, represents dyers, who wish to make 
a permanent colour, as first choosing out wool, sorting and work- 
ing it over, and then (Ganrovos) THEY PLUNGE IT, Viz. into the dye- 
stuff. 

Epictetus, III, p. 69, ed. Schwiegh. in a fragment of his work 
says: As you would not wish, sailing in a large ship adorned and 
abounding with gold, ro BE SUNK Or IMMERGED (fantileoPar), so 
etc. 

Hippocrates, p. 532, edit. Basil. Shall I not laugh at the man, 
who sinks (Bantisovra) his ship by overloading it, and then com- 
plains of the sea for ingulfing it with its cargo? On p. 50, To 
DIP (Ganretv) the probes in some emollient. P. 51, pippine 
(Gawaoa) the rag in ointment, etc. P. 104, Cakes pippep (éufa- 
ntouévot) into sour wine. P. 145, pirPinG (Sanzov) sponges in 
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warm water. And in the same way, in all parts of his book, in 
instances almost without number. 

Strabo, Lib. VI. p. 421, speaking of a lake near Agrigentum, 
says: Things that elsewhere cannot float, Do Nov SINK (uy Panrife- 
oat) in the water of this lake, but swim in the manner of wood. 
XII. p. 809, If one shoots an arrow into the channel |of a certain 
rivulet in Cappadocia], the force of the water resists it so much, 
that it will scarcely PLUNGE IN (BantifeoPa). XIV. p.982, They 
{the soldiers] marched a whole day through the water, PLUNGED 1N 
(Sanrelousvor) up to the waist. XVI. p. 1108, The bitumen 
floats on the top [of the lake Sirbon], because of the nature of the 
water, which admits of no diving, nor can any one who enters it 
PLUNGE IN (Santileoa), but is berne up. 

Polybius, III. 72, The foot soldiers passed through [the water | 
scarcely IMMERSED to the paps. See also V. 47. 

Josephus, Ant. IX. 10, speaking of the ship in which Jonah was, 
says, wéddovtog PantifeoOus tov oxagous, the ship being about ro 
sink. In the History of his own Life, speaking of a voyage to 
Rome, during which the ship that carried him foundered in the 
Adriatic, he says: Our ship being 1mMERSED or sINKING (fanti- 
ovéevros) in the midst of the Adriatic. Speaking of Aristobulus 
as having bten drowned by command of Herod, Bell. Jud. I, he 
says: The boy was sent to Jericho, and there, agreeably to com- 
mand, being IMMERSED in a pond (GantiLonevos ev xohvuSnOoa), 
he perished. Bell. Jud. U1, As they (the sailors] seam away from 
a SINKING Ship (SamriCouerng ves). Bell. Jud. Il, The wave 
being raised very high, overRwuELMED or tMMERGED them (é8e- 
ATLOE.) 

It were easy to enlarge this list of testimonies to usage ; but 
ihe reader will not desire it. He may see many examples in 
Carson’s recent publication on baptism; which I did not see, 
until after the present dissertation was written. It is impos- 
sible to doubt that the words Panarw and Pantifw have, in the 
Greek classical writers, the sense of dip, plunge, immerge, sink, 
etc. But there are variations from this usual and prevailing sig- 
nification ; i. e. shades of meaning kindred to this (as happens in 
respect to most words), some literal and some figurative, which 
demand of course our special notice. 

2. The verb Baarm means to plunge or thrust into any thing 
that is solid, but permeable ; to plunge in so as to cover or en- 
close the thing plunged. 


Some place here the example in Sophocles, Ajax v. 95, rendering 
it: Thou hast pLuneEep deep (€Sawas ev) thy sword wr0 the Gre- 
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cian army; but here muos “Agysimy oreatm, seems not to admit 
of this construction, as it means with, or by means of, the Grecian 
army. See under No. 6, in the sequel. 

Lycophron, Cassand. v. 1121, representing Orestes as about to 
punish Clytemnestra for zaurder, says: The child... shall with his 
own hand viunGe (faye) his sword into the viper’s bowels. 

Philippus, in Jacobs’ Anthol. says: He rurust (éfawe) his 
whole chin into the belly of the ram. 

Dionysius of Halicarnassus, Ant. Rom. V. 15, says: The one 
THRUST (Sawas) his spear between the other's ribs, who at the 
same instant |thrust his] into his belly. 

Euripides, Pheeniss. 1593, Taking his sounding scimitar from 
the dead, he pLuNGED it (é@awe) into the flesh. 

So far as I have observed, the verb Ganrw is exclusively em- 
ployed in all such cases. 

3. The verb Sanrw only is employed, in order to convey the 
meaning, fo dip out, to dip up, by plunging a vessel into a 
liquid and drawing it up. 

Euripides, Hec. 607 sq. But go, you old maid-servant, take a ves- 
sel, [and] pippine it (Gawaoa), bring some sea-water hither. On 
this the scholiast remarks, that Ganrecy means to let down into the 
water or any liquid. 

Theocritus, Idyll. V. 126, Every morning, instead of water, the 
maid shall vie ovr (Sapat) a cup of honey. Idyll. XIII. 46, 
The lad directed his large pitcher towards the water, hastening to 
pip it (Bawa). 

Hermolaus, He pirpep (é@awe) his pitcher in the water ; cited 
in Gale’s Refl. on Wall, p. 121. 

Lycophron, Cassand. 1365, pirrina ue (Sawavres) pleasure 
with foreign buckets. 

Aristotle, Quest. Mechan. c. 27, One must pip (Sawa) viz. 
the bucket, and then draw it up. 

Euripides, Hippol. 123, Bubbling water pirrep up (Gaway) with 
pitchers. 

Callimachus, Hymn. in Lavacr. Pallad. 45, To day, ye bearers 
of water, pip UP NONE (uy Bantere), viz. dip up none from the 
river Inachus; as the context shews. 

Nicander, as quoted by Spanheim in his note on the above pas- 
sage, says: avryy aha Bante, pRAW UP the sea-water itself. On 
this the scholiast remarks, that @ante stands for avtiei, yéucte, 
draw up, fill. 


4. The verb Panta only, (and its derivatives in point of form,) 
signifies to tinge, dye, or colour. 

Thus in the Batrachom. of Homer, v. 218, speaking of one of 

Vox. Ill. No. 10. 39 
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the champions which was slain, the poet says: He fell, without 
even looking upwards, and the lake was TINGED (éSanteto) with 
blood. 

Aristophanes, Plut. Act. II. Sc. 5, Do not adorn yourself with 
garments of variegated appearance, COLOURED ( Bantov adj.) ata 
great expense.—In Aves p. 526, the poet speaks of dgveg Bantos, a 
coLoureD bird. In Acharn. Act. I. Sc. 1, he makes one of 
his bullies say: Lest I t1nce you with a Sardinian hue, o2 Bayww 
Baupa Sagdeviaxor, i.e. beat you until you are all besmeared 
with blood ; in other words, until you become of a red colour. _ 

Aristotle, De Color. c. 4. ad fin. The colour of things prep (tw 
Bantoutvwr), is changed by the aforesaid causes. 

Lucian, I. p. 39, He was present at the exhibition, having on a 

arment coLouRED (Sazrov); in opposition to the usual custom of 
the Athenians, who wore white garments on the occasion here al- 
luded to. 

Herodotus, Lib. VII. 67, The Sarangae adorn themselves with 
garments that are coLoureD (feSappeva). 

Plutarch, VI. p. 680, Then perceiving that his beard was co.our- 
Ep (Sanropuevor), and his head. 

Diodorus Siculus, Tom. III. p. 315, They [the Gauls] wear sin- 
gular garments, coats pyEp (fantoic), and flowered with various 
colours, etc. Tom. II. p. 149, The physioloyists, reasoning from 
these things, shew, that native warmth has tnicen (éBawer) the 
above variety of the growth of the things before mentioned; he re- 
fers to the variety of colours in various precious stones, birds, etc. 

Marcus Antoninus, Lib. V.§ 16, For the soul is TINcTURED 
(Sanretac) by the thought ; TiNGE it (Beate), then, by accustom- 
ing yourself to such thoughts, etc. 

Plato, De Repub. IV. p. 637, The pyers (oi Bageic) when they 
are desirous TO DYE (Bawa) wool, so as to make it purple... and 
whatever may be pyep (Sagy) in this manner, the thing pyep 
(ro Bagév) becomes strongly tinctured. — If any one vye (Bantry) 
other colours, etc.— That they may receive the laws in the best 
manner, as a DYE (Gagny), that their opinion may be durable... 
And those streams cannot wash out tuE vyE (faq yr), although they 
are very efficient to wash vut, etc. 

Helladius, in Jacob’s Anthol. III. p. 145, 

Bartow mdvra, Bapsv, xa yoomarions ustasdiiu, 

Kai reviny Bdwas, whdvowog eSepdyns. 
Dyer, who tincest all things, and dost change them by thy 
colours, thou hast T1NGED poverty also, and now appearest to be 
rich. The epigram was made upon a dyer, who, although once 
poor, had become rich. The conceit of the poet is singular enough ; 
but the manner in which Ganz and its kindred forms are used, 
cannot be mistaken. 
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Josephus, Ant. IIT. 6. 1, Some pyep (@eBaupevac) with hyacinth, 
and some with purple. 

No doubt then can remain, that the word Panrw means to 
tinge, or colour ; and in this respect it seems plainly to differ 
from Bantifw. I find no instance in which’ the latter is em- 
ployed in this way. ‘There may be some, which have escaped 
the extensive search that I have made. But until I see them 
produced, I must believe that the sense of tinging is appropri- 
ated only to Samra, and to its kindred words in respect to form. 
1 am aware that Passow assigns to Panriorng the meaning of 
baptizer, plunger, and dyer ; but of the last meaning I must now 
doubt, until some examples are produced. All other words kin- 
dred to Panriorns, (kindred in form, as coming from Sanrifa,) 
are destitute of such a sense as that of dyeing or colouring, ac- 
cording to Passow’s own statement. 

If the conclusion just stated be correct, then we can see that 
there exists the like difference between the actual usage of 
Panto and Sanrifw, as exists between many other verbs which 
have the same relation in respect to form, and where the ending in 
-¢w has not the sense of a frequentative. ‘The reader by look- 
ing back to the statement made above (p. 294 sq.) in relation to 
this subject, may now satisfy himself still further, that Parrigm 
is not a frequentative. I have found no instance, in which this 
sense is apparent, so far as the nature of the verb itself is con- 
cerned. 

5. The word fanrifw means to overwhelm, literally and fig- 
uratively, in a variety of ways. 

Aristotle, De Mirabil. Ausc. speaks of a saying among the Phe- 
nicians, that there were certain places, beyond the pillars of Her- 
cules, which, when it is ebb-tide, are not OVERFLOWED (“7 Banti- 
Ceodat), but at full-tide are overflowed (xaraxdvleoOac) ; which 
word is here used, as an equivalent for Banrileo Pat. 

Evenus, XV. in Jacobs’ Anthol. I. p. 99, says: If [Bacchus] 
breathe strongly, it hinders love, i. e. if a man becomes thorough- 
ly intoxicated, it hinders the gratification of amorous passions ; for 
he [Bacchus] overwuetos (fanriler) with a sleep near to death. 
Here is the methaphorical sense of the word. And so in most of 
the following examples. 

Heliodorus, Acthiop. Lib. IV. p. 192, When midnight has over- 
whelmed (2Banrilov) the city with sleep. Lib. II. 3, oveERwHELM- 
ED (GeSanriouevov) by misfortune. See also IV. 20. V. 16. 

Clemens Alex. Ped. II. p. 182, By intoxication ovERWHELMED 
(Sanrifouevog) unto sleep. 
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Plato, Conviv. p. 176, I myself am one of those who were 
DRENCHED OF OVERWHELMED (f¢fantioutver) yesterday, viz. with 
wine. In another place: Having overwneLmep (Santioaca) 
Alexander with much wine. Euthydem. p. 277, ed. Heindorf, A 
youth OVERWHELMED (fanrefouevor), viz. with questions. 

Lucian, Tom. II. p. 81, He ts like one dizzy and overwHELMED 
(feBantiouere), viz. with wine; used like our vulgar word fud- 
dled. 


Josephus, Ant. X. 9. 4, Seeing him in this condition and over- 
WHELMED (3¢8antcopévor) by excessive drinking into shameless- 
ness and sleep. 

Philo Judaeus, Vol. II. p. 478, I know some, who, when they easi- 
ly become intoxicated, before they are entirely OVERWHELMED (iy 
téhews BantioOnvat), viz. with wine. 

Diodorus Siculus, Tom. I. p. 107, Most of the land animals that 
are intercepted by the river [Nile], perish, being OVERWHELMED 
(Sanrifousva) ; here used in the literal sense. Tom. VII. p. 191, 
The river, borne along by a more violent current, OVERWHELMED 
(é8anrioe) many; the literal signification. Tom. I. p. 129, And 
because they [the nobles] have a supply by these means [presents], 
they do not overwneE.o their subjects with taxes. Figurative. 

Justin Martyr, Dialog. cum Tryphone, p. 313, SeSanteopévos 
admaotiats, OVERWHELMED with sins. 

Plutarch, Tom VI. p. 30, The soul is nourished by moderate la- 
bours, but is ovERWHELMED (Santiferac) by excessive ones. In his 
Moralia, Tom. III. p. 1504, he speaks of Galba as ogdrjuaoe Be- 
Panteopevoy, OVERWHELMED with debts. In Opp. VIII. p. 345, he 
says: U10 tov noayuarwv Pantilouevous, OVERWHELMED with 
business. 

Chrysostom, as quoted by Suicer, Thes. Ecc. I. p.623, ‘Tire pe- 
Ong BuntcoOnvat, to be OVERWHELMED with wine ;—OVERWHELM- 
ED (Santeouevog) with innumerable cares ;—having the mind over- 
WHELMED (féfantiouévor) with a multitude of cares; oveEr- 
WHELMED (fanrelouevoc) on all sides by the many waves of busi- 
ness ;—IMMERGED (feSantcouevos) in malignity.—Justin Martyr: 
OVERWHELMED (@antio@eis) by drunkenness. 

It were easy to increase the number of examples; but these 
are enough to exhibit both the literal and metaphorical sense of 
the word. ‘The reader will observe, that in all these examples, 
the word Panrifm (and not Pantw) is employed; which, with 
the usage in Nos. 2, 3, 4, is a conclusive argument against sup- 
posing that these two words are in all respects synonymous. 

sage, as it plainly appears from all thesé examples, employs 
fant exclusively in some shades of meaning ; Pasmrifw in oth- 
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ers; and both in designating the original and generic idea of 
the root BATT, as exhibited in No 1. 

. Bantw is also employed in the sense to smear, to bathe, 
by the application of gn to the surface, etc. 


Sophocles, Ajax v. 95, @Sawag ev, thou hast well naTuED or 
SMEARED thy sword, with the Grecian army, viz. by plunging it 
into the Grecian soldiers. ‘The construction m00¢ Aoysiwy oroa- 
tm does not seem very well to admit of any other sense, inasmuch 
as the object into which any thing is plunged, is usually put by 
classic writers, in the Acc. with é/¢, after the verb Panza. TIgos 
as above, signifies, by means of, with, as designating the manner in 
which the sword was bathed. 

ZEschylus, Prometh. v. 861, For the wife has deprived each hus- 
band of life, narnine (Bay aca) the sword by slaughter ; where 
bathing the sword means, to make it reek with blood, by plunging 
it into human bodies. 

Aristophanes, ‘/a7eig Act. I. Sc. 3, speaking of Magnes, an old 
comic player of Athens, represents him as Avoriitor, xai whrvilor, 
nai Santouevos Baroaysiors, using the Lydian music or measure, 
and making plays, and smearine himself with frog-coloured 
[paints]. 

Dionysius of Halicarnassus, Vit. Homeri p. 297, cited by Gale 
p. 123, comments on the expression of Homer in Il. XVI. 333, 
where the poet represents Ajax as killing Cleobulus, and says: He 
struck him across the neck, with his heavy sword, and the whole 
sword became warm with blood. Upon this Dionysius remarks: 
That the sword was so naturp (fanrioPevtos) with blood, that it 
became heated by it. This is capable of being rendered, so dipped 
in blood; and so Gale renders it, p. 123. But if this shade of 
meaning was designed to be convey ed by. Diony sius, would he not 
have written : Banriodey TOS OVTWS é ic S tO ain TOV Eigous %.T.4,7 
However, I do not consider the example as altogether certain, but 
adduce it as a probable one. 

7. Ashade of meaning kindred to the above, viz. to wash, 
i. e. to cleanse by the use of water, is sometimes attached to 


the word Sazrw in the classics. 


Aristophanes, in Eccles. First they wasn (Sanrovoc) the wool 
in warm water, according to the old custom. The lexicographers, 
Suidas and Phavorinus, interpret the word Panrovor here, by 
mhuvovet, they wash, or wash out; and Stephens says (ad voc. 
mAvvor), that Bante i is peculiarly spoken of garments, as Aovw is 
of the body, and »/nrw of the hands and feet.—We shall see in the 
sequel, that this shade of meaning is not unfrequent in the sacred 
writers, though seldom, so far as I have been able to discover, to 
be met with in profane writers. 
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These, I believe, are all the various shades of meaning, as- 
signed in the classics to Sanrw and Panritw. How little ground 
there is to represent Parrifw as a frequentative, the reader must 
now see, and be able to judge for himself. He will also be 
able to judge with how little correctness Gale has asserted (p. 
217), that “ Panrw and Banrilw are ioodvvapct, i. e. exactly 
the same as to their signification.” Neither the one nor the 
other of the above representations agrees with fact. In all the 
derived or secondary meanings of both Panrm and Bantifo, it 
would seem plain, from the above exhibition of them, that the 
Greek writers made a diverse and distinct use of the words, 
never confounding them. Why should lexicographers and crit- 
ics not have more thoroughly investigated this, before they made 
representations so little accordant with the state of facts? 

I come now to investigate the usage of the sacred records. 
This we can do with much greater advantage, after the exten- 
sive survey of classical usage which has been taken above. 


§ 2. Use of Baatw and Bantifo in the Septuagint and Apoc- 
rypha. 


’ . . . . . 
1. The verb. Panrw signifies to plunge, immerse, dip in. 


Lev. 11: 32, Every vessel [that is unclean], shall be pLuNGED 
(Sagqyeerar) into water; Heb. 8217, shall be brought or intro- 
duced. 4: 6, And the priest shall piv (awe) his finger into the 
blood; Heb. 530. 9:9, And he [Aaron] pirrep (¢fawe) his finger 
into the blood; Heb. 520. 14:6, And he shall piv (Sawer) them . .. 
into the blood; Heb. 530. 14:51, And he shall pir (Bawec) it into 
the blood; Heb. 520. 

Num. 19: 18, And the man that is cleansed shall take hyssop, and 
pip it (Sawes) into the water; Heb. 30. 

Deut. 33: 24, And he shall piv (Sawer) his foot in oil (év éhaiw, 
Heb. 77382) ; Heb. corresponding to Bayes, 520. 

Josh. 3:15, The feet of the priests...were pirrep (éfagnoar) 
into a part of the water of the Jordan; Heb. 520. 

Ruth 2: 14, And thou shalt vip (@awevs) thy morsel in vinegar, 
(év rw fee, YNZ); Heb. verb 53. 

1 Sam. 14: 27, And he pirrep (éfawe) it, viz. the end of his 
sceptre, into a honey comb; Heb. 530. 

2K. 8: 15, He took a mattrass, and vieren it (éSawe) in water, 
(év rm vdure, Heb. 5°92); verb ban. 

Job 9:31, Thou hast pLuNGED me (ué EBawag) into the mire, 
(év dune, mw , into the pit or ditch) ; Heb. verb dav. 
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Ps. 67: 23 (68: 24) That thy foot may be pivvEen (aq 7) in blood 
(év aiuare, DZ) ; Heb. verb V7. 


In like manner Pasig takes the same signification. 

2K. 5: 14, And Naaman went down, and PLUNGED HIMSELF 
(éSanrioaro) seven times into the river Jordan ; ; Heb. >30. The 
prophet Elisha had said : hovoue énraneg év tw yet a§ WASH 
THYSELF seven times in the Jordan, 2 K. 5: 10. 


These constitute the majority of the examples in the Septua- 
gint, of the words under consideration. ‘The others, which are 
-~ in number, I proceed to subjoin. 

. To smear over or moisten by dipping in; in which sense 
I find Banrw only employed. 


Lev. 4: 17, And the priest shall smeaR OVER or MOISTEN (Sawer) 
his finger, amo tov aiparog, by or with the blood of the bullock; 
Heb. D771 772...5201. When then the sense of plunging into is 
directly and fully ex>ressed in Hebrew, it is by using the preposi- 
tion 2 after the verb 520; e. g. DTZ bap, D122 530, etc. But 
772 is sometimes used (as | in the example ‘above) before the noun 
designating the liquid element made use of; and then the Seventy 
have imitated this in such a way, that we are constrained to 
render their version as I have done above. The same is the case 
in the next example. 

Lev. 14: 16, And he [the priest] shall smEAR OVER (Banper) his 
right finger with the oil, ano rou éhaiov, Heb. 7727 772 >207. 

“Ex. 12: 22, And MoIsTENING or SMEARING it [the bundle of hys- 
sop] with the blood (Bawourtes a0 tov aivaros). But here the 
Hebrew has 72 DrH=203 ; and the Se venty, if they had followed 
their own analogy, would have rendered it, Bawar reg €0¢ 70 aiua. 
Inasmuch, however, as they have not so done, it would seem that 
they meant to give another shade of meaning to the expression. 


4 3. To overwhelm; where Banrifw is used. Of this I find 
; but one example; and in that the word is used in a figurative 
way. 


Is. 21:4, My iniquity overwuetms me (ué Banritec); where 
the Hebrew has nz3 , ¢o terrify, etc. 

4. Of the sense of tinging or colouring, given to Panrw, I find 

j only one example ; and here the reading is various and con- 
: tested, viz. 

Ezek. 23: 15, where the Septuagint reads nagafanta, accord- 
ing to the Roman edition ; but other editions read teagae Banta, 
coloured turbans. Ilaga; Junta means tinctured, coloured, varie- 

gated with colours. The Hebrew is nish TIN, redundantes 
mitris, with turbans or tiaras redundant, i. e. having ends hanging 
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down, ete. The word 595120, a derivate of 520 , appears here to 
point to the sense of tinging, tincturing, which 520 (like the 
Greek fantw) seems once to have had. 


5. To wash, cleanse by water; where Baatifw is used. 


Thus it is said of Judith, in c. 12: 7, that she went out by night, 
into the valley of Bethulia, and wasnep wersetr (éSanrilero) in 
the camp, at the fountain of water. 

In Sirach 31: 25, we ‘find the expression PantiGouevog ano 
vExQOU, he who is cLeansep from a dead [carcase| and toucheth it 
again, what does he profit by his washing (tm Aovrew avrov) ? 
The phrase Banriouevos ano vexoov may be easily explained, by 
comparing such passages as are to be found in Lev. 11: 25, 28, 31, 
39, 40. Num. 19: 18, etc. by which it appears, that a person ‘who 
touched a dead body was ceremonially defiled, and must wash his 
clothes and his person in order to become clean. 


6. To moisten, wet, bedew ; where Gant is used. 


Thus in Dan. 4: 30, it is said, that Nebuchadnezzar was driven 
from among men, and made to eat grass like the ox, and that his 
body was moistENED, wer (éfaqn) with the dew of heaven. 

Dan. 5: 21, His body was MOISTENED (éSaqn) with the dew of 
heaven. The version of this book, it will be recollected, came 
from the hand of Theodotion, about A. D. 150, a Jew by religion, 
or at least a Judaizing Christian. Commonly his version agrees 
with the Septuagint, and it was highly prized by Origen and the 
ancient Christians in general; so much so,that Origen corrected 
the faults of the Septuagint by it, and the ancient churches prefer- 
red it to that of the Seventy, in respect to the book of Daniel, and 
received it in the Canon. 

These are all the examples of Saatw or Bamrifw, which can 
be found in the Septuagint or Apocrypha, if the Concordance of 
Tromm is to be trusted. From these the reader will easily see, 
that some of the classical meanings of these words are not to be 
found in the books aforesaid ; while other meanings, viz. to 
wash, to bedew or moisten, are more clearly and fully exhibited. 
The examples in Daniel from Theodotion make it plain, that 
the word @anrw was occasionally used to designate the applica- 
tion of liquid or moisture to the surface of any thing, in any way 
whatever; whether by washing, or by gentle affusion as in the 
case of dew. The example of Judith shews very clearly, that 
washing of the person may be designated by Pamrifw; for in- 
to the fountain in the midst of the camp, it is not probable that 


she plunged. In both the examples in Daniel, the Chaldee 
(the original is here in this language) is »20, which, like the 
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Greek Bantm, means both fo dip and to tinge or colour. The 
like is the case with the same verb in Syriac and Arabic, as 
well as in Chaldee ; and the Hebrew appears also to have em- 
ployed the same verb in the like sense, inasmuch as we have 
y2%, a derivate of it, signifying coloured garment, Judg. 5: 30. 

I have taken an extensive range, in order to prepare for the 
investigation of the words in question in the New Testament. 
But we may now come to the work, under circumstances that will 
enable us to judge with a greater degree of accuracy and satis- 
faction than we could possibly have done, if these introductory 
investigations had been superseded. 


§ 3. Meaning of the words Bantw, Banrifa, and their de- 
rivatives in the New Testament, when not applied to the rite 
of baptism. 

I. Banto. 
1. To dip. 

E. g. Luke 16: 24, That he may viv (Bawy) the tip of his finger 
in water, vdatos, the Gen. of instrument, i.e. that he may wet his 
finger witn water, which is a rendering that seems to accord more 
exactly with the syntactical construction of the sentence. 


John 13: 26, It is he, to whom I shall give the‘morsel or crumb, 
when I have pirren it (Sawas). 


2 To dye. 

E. g. Rev. 19: 13, a garment pyep (8¢faupevor) in blood. 

These are all the examples of @amrw ; and by these it appears, 
that in no case is this word applied to the rite of baptism, by the 
writers of the New Testament. Nor are there any words de- 
rived from this form, which occur in the New Testament. 

We proceed then to consider the other verb. 


TT Banrifo. 


I shall first examine all the examples of this word and its de- 
rivatives, in cases which have no relation to the religious rite of 
baptism. After this is done, we may come with more advan- 
tage to the examination of the meaning, when these words are 
applied to this rite. 

1. To wash, in the literal sense. 

E. g. Mark 7: 3,4, The Pharisees [returning] from the market 
eat not, except they WAsH THEMSELVES, Pantiowrvrar, Mid. voice. 

Luke 11: 38, But the Pharisee, seeing him, wondered that he 
had not first wasuep HIMSELF (éS8antiody) before dinner. Here 
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the 1 Aor. Pass. is used in the same way as the 1 Aor. Middle would 
be employed ; as it is oftentimes elsewhere. 


In accordance with this sense of Banrifw, we find the word 
Banttouog employed. 


E. g- Mark 7: 4, Tae wasuines (Sanreouous) of cups and pots, 
and brazen vessels, and couches (xitvwv). 

Mark 7: 8, Tue wasuines (fanreouovs) of pots and cups. 

Heb. 9: 10, Only in meats, and drinks, and divers wasuines (Ban- 
TLOMors). 

These are the only examples in the New Testament, where Ban- 
zi¢w or any of its derivates has a literal sense ; with the excep- 
tion of those cases in which these words are applied to designate 
the rite of baptism. Whether these are to be literally under- 
stood, remains still the object of our inquiry. 

2. But Panrito and Pantone have, in a few cases, a figurative 
sense, which deserves a particular consideration. This meaning 
stands nearly allied to that in No. 5 under our classical head in 
§ 1; or rather, it is, in amount, an idiom of the same nature. 
The examples are the following. 


Luke 12: 50, I have a baptism to be baptized with (Bantiopa 62 
éym Banciodrvac), and how am I straitened until it be accomplish- 
ed! ‘That is, I am about to be overwhelmed with sufferings, and I 
am greatly distressed with the prospect of them. A comparison 
with the similar classical usage, under No. 5 just mentioned, makes 
this sense very plain. 

Mark 10: 38, 39, Are ye able to drink of the cup that I must 
drink, and to be baptized with the baptism with which I am bap- 
tized? xairo Bantioua, 0 éyo Bantifonc:, BanteoOjvat; which 
words are found also in Matt. 20: 22, 23, of the common editions 
of the New Testament, but are there marked as spurious by 
Knapp. The genuineness of them in Mark, however, stands un- 
controverted. The sense is evidently the same as that given 
above, viz.‘Can ye indeed take upon you to undergo, patiently 
and submissively, sufferings like to mine—suflerings of an over- 
whelming and dreadful nature ? 

So the classic usage: ‘To overwhelm with misfortune; to over- 
whelm with taxes—with wine—with questions—with debt—with 
excessive labour,’ etc. etc. In the like sense I must understand 
the word in I Cor. 15: 29, Else what shall they do, who are BAPTIZED 
for the dead? oi BantiCouevor inéo tov vexowv; That is, (for so 
the course of the apostle’s reasoning leads us to understand him,) ‘ If 
the dead are not raised—if there be, as some affirm, no resurrec- 
tion fo life, then what becomes of all our multiplied toils and suf- 
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ferings, which we undergo with reference to a future state and to 
that world unto which the dead go? Of what avail is it to endure 
overwhelming sorrows, if there be no resurrection of the dead ?” 

Such a sense of the word @anrifw is so well supported and 
illustrated by classic usage, that nothing further needs to be said 
upon it. I will only add, that G. J. Vossius, in his Disputa- 
tiones de Baptismo, ‘Thes. I, attributes such a usage of the word 
to the custom of the Hebrews, in designating great calamities by 
the image of overwhelming waters. Had he examined the 
classic usage of the word, he would have seen no need of this 
solution. ‘To Hebrews and Greeks both, the idea of an over- 
whelming flood offered a very obvious image to designate great 
sorrows and afflictions. Both, therefore, employ it. ‘Thus 
David : ‘* Save me, O God, for the waters are come into my 
soul! I sink in deep mire, where there is no standing ; I am 
come into deep waters, where the floods overflow me; Ps. 
69:1. Again, Ps. 69: 14, “Let me be delivered... out of 
the deep waters.” Ps. 18: 16, “He sent from above, he took 
me, he drew me out of many waters.” Ps. 32: 6, “ Surely in 
the floods of great waters, they shall not come nigh to him.” 
Ps. 42: 7, “ Deep calleth unto deep, at the noise of thy water- 
spouts ; all thy waves come over my soul.” Inasmuch now, as 
the more usual idea of Panritw is that of overwhelming, im- 
merging’, it was very natural to employ it in designating severe 
calamities and sufferings. 

3. There is another figurative use of Banzifa, allied in some 
respects to the preceding one, but distinguished from it in the 
mode of its application. I mean that usage of the word, which 
employs it to designate the idea of copious affusion or effusion, 
in a figurative manner. ‘The basis of this usage is very plainly 
to be found in the designation by Banrifw of the idea of over- 
whelming, i. e. of surrounding on all sides with fluid. Copious 
affusion or effusion is kindred to this ; and very obviously, the 
word which designates the preceding idea, may also designate 
these meanings. 

E. g. Matt. 3: 11, He shall partize (fanrioer) you with the 
Holy Ghost and with fire; i. e. he will make a copious effusion of 
his Spirit upon a part of you; and another part, viz. the finally un- 
believing and impenitent, he will surround with flames, or plunge 
into the flames. Or perhaps baptizing with fire may here have 
reference to the descent of the Spirit on the day of Pentecost, 
when there appeared to the apostles, “ cloven tongues as it were of 
fire, and it [the fire] rested upon every one of them,” Acts 2: 3. 
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In Luke 3: 16, the same expression is again found ; and in Mark 
1:8. John 1: 33, and Acts 1:5. 11: 17, is found the phrase, He 
shall wartize (Barrios, Banrifwy) you with the Holy Spirit. In 
1 Cor. 12: 13 Paul says: For by one Spirit have we been partizev 
(é8anrioPnuev) into one body ; i. e. by the copious effusion of one 
and the same Spirit, have we been made members of one and the 
same church. So he afterwards explains it: ‘‘ We all have been 
made to drink in one and the same Spirit.” 

I have now examined all the examples in the New Testament, 
in which Panzifw and its derivates have a literal or figurative 
sense, and are not applied to designate the right of baptism. We 
come then, at last, after thus opening the way, to the considera- 
tion of the main question. 


$4. Do Bantifw and its derivates, when applied to designate 
the RITE OF BAPTISM, necessarily imply that this rite was per- 
formed by 1umersion of the whole person ? 


There are different ways in which light may be cast upon the 
ground of this inquiry. 

I. We may contemplate the proper force and signification of 
the word itself, as determined by the usus loquend: in general. 

II. We may examine the circumstances which attended the 
administration of this rite, and see whether they cast any light 
upon the manner of the rite itself. 

III. We may investigate the early history of the rite, and see 
whether it already existed in the Jewish church, at the time 
when John the Baptist made his appearance; and if so, what 
was the manner of it among the Jews, and whether John or 
Jesus made any change in this manner. 

IV. We may investigate the subsequent history of the rite, in 
the early ages of the Christian church, and see what mode of 
baptizing was practised by the churches in general. 

V. When all this is done, and the mode is philologically and 
historically exhibited or established, we may then make the in- 
quiry, whether any particular mode of applying water in baptism 
is essential to the ordinance, and obligatory upon the churches 
of Christ at the present day. 


§ 5. General usus loquendi of Bantifw. 


1. What is the proper force and signification of the word, ac- 
cording to the — usus loquendi. 
A review of the preceding examples must lead any one, I 
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think, to the conclusion, that the predominant usage of the words 
Banrw and Pantilw, is, to designate the idea of dipping Lf, plung- 
ing, and overwhelming, and (in the case of Pantw) of tinging 
or dyeing. But we have already seen in Nos. 6, 7 above 
respecting classic usage, that @axrw is employed in the sense of 
bathing the surface of any thing with a fluid, and also of wash- 
ing it. We have also seen, in Nos. 2, 5,6 of examples from 
the Septuagint and Apocrypha, that the word Bantifw some- 
times means to wash; and Panrw to moisten, to wet or bedew. 

There is then no absolute certainty from usage, that the word fa- 
ntifw, when applied to designate the rite of baptism, means of 
course to immerge or plunge. It may mean washing ; possibly 
(but not probably) it may mean, copiously moistening or bedew- 
ing ; because words coming from the common root BJF, are 
applied in both these senses, as we have seen above. 

But there is another point of philology yet to be examined. 
This relates to the mode, in which the New Testament writers 
employ the words that designate the element with which one is 
baptized. ‘This deserves a serious consideration; and, so far 
as I know, it has not yet been duly examined. 

The Greek classic writers are accustomed, when they desig- 
nate the idea of plunging, dipping, immerging, etc. into any 
thing, to put the name of that thing in the Accusative case after 
Bantw and Banrifw, and to put before this case the preposition 
eis, or some equivalent one. ‘The following are examples. 


Lycophron, Cassand. v. 1121, e¢ omhayyve. .  Pawer Eiqos. 
The scholiast on Eurip, Hec. 609, says: Pantecv, éori to yale 
tl els vdwy, 7) eig éregov 1 VyYOOV. Aristoph. Nub. Act. I. Sc. 2, 
Eve Bawev éig tov xnoov. Aristot. De Anim. IIT. 12, «é sie xnQov 
Bawecé reg. Hist. Animal. VIII. 2, fav Banrmor eg wuzoor. 
Ibid. VIII. 26, es pede | Bantovres. De Repub. VII. 17, e¢ nora- 
pov anoBantecy. Herodot. Melpom. p. 154, éecra anoBawavres 
és (sig) ryv xviexa. Dionys. Hal. Ant. Rom. V, ets tas mevoas 
Bawas. Plutarch. Parall. Graec. Rom. p -. ig TO aiua ray 
xeioa Bantioas. Marcus Anton. Lib. ti. §4, BeBappevor eis 
Bavtos, etc. etc. 


It were easy to multiply examples. But no possible doubt 
can arise, that such is common usage in classic Greek. But a 
review of the instances in which Sanrifw is employed in the 
New Testament, presents a construction in general quite differ- 
ent from this. ‘The result of such a review is, that after a par- 
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ticular examination of all the cases which refer either to the 
baptism of John or of Jesus and his disciples, I find but a single 
instance of the construction which is so general in the classics, 
whenever the element made use of in order to perform the rite 
of baptism, is named. This is the following: 

Mark 1: 9, ‘/noovs ... é8anrioOn Und ‘/wavvov eg tov “Jooda- 
vyv, Jesus... was baptized by John 1nvo or 1n the Jordan ; follow- 
ing the usual method of the classics. 

The other cases where the element is named, are of two 
kinds. 

1. With the Dative and the preposition éy; e. g. Matt. 3: 11, 
I baptize you év vdare, wrrn water or BY water. Mark 1: 8, the 
same ; and so John 1: 26, 31, 33. 

2. With the Dative merely; e.g. Luke 3: 16, J baptize you 
Udatt, WITH water or BY water; and so in Acts 1: 5. 11: 16; the 
idiom being peculiar to Luke. 

The question very naturally occurs then, Is there any spe- 
cial significance to be attached to these modes of expression 
by the writers of the New Testament? Did they intend to avoid 
a description of the manner of the rite, by forms of expression 
which designate merely the means, without marking the manner ? 
What they have done, as to modes of expression, is matter of 
fact, and therefore certain. What significancy, or whether any, 
is to be attached to these modes, is a question intimately con- 
nected with the object of our inquiry. 

My first view of their manner, compared with the usual meth- 
od of expression in the classics, inclined me to the supposition, 
that there was some special design in their employing the kind 
of phraseology which they have made use of. I am not confi- 
dent now, that such is not the case ; yet a review of the whole 
state of the case, may perhaps lead to doubt, whether we ought 
to adopt such an opinion in respect to their usage. 

1. We have one example apparently of the usual classical 
mode of expression, as above quoted, viz. 

Mark 1: 9, éSanriodn ... sig tov “Joodavnr. Lig is indeed 
found before the Accusative, and this not unfrequently, where it is 
employed in the like sense with év before the Dative, by the writers 
of the New Testament; e. g. Matt. 2:23, He dwelt ei¢ noliw Naga- 
oét, av or IN the village Nazareth; John 21: 4, He stood sig rov 
aiyvahov, ON the shore or By it; Acts 8: 40, Philip was found «5 
"Afwcov, av Azotus. So in the Septuagint, Esth. 1:5, The heath- 
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en who are found és; ray noddev, av or IN the city. In accordance 
with such examples of é¢s before aname of place, one might say, 
that in Mark 1: 9, «é¢ row ‘Logdavny means, AT the river Jordan. 
So Bretschneider construes év 1) *Jogdavw, Matt. 3: 6, in his 
Lexicon, under fanzitw. This is clearly a “ possible construction ; 
but whether it is here the most probable one, I entertain some 
doubts; because the Jordan naturally designates the element by 
which the rite of baptism is performed. 

That «é¢ rov ‘Jogdavny, however, may designate no more in 
Mark 1: 9, than the element with which or by which John per- 
formed the rite of baptism, one might argue from such an exam- 
ple as that in John 9: 7, where Jesus says tothe blind man, Go 
wash 1n the pool (vipoe eis xohuusnPoav) of Siloam. Now we 
know that the word »iarw (also wifw) is used almost exclusive- 
ly for the washing of the face, hands, or feet. So here, the 
blind man is directed to wash his face or his eyes at the pool, or 
in the pool, of Siloam. To plunge or immerse, is not necessa- 
rily implied by the word viatm, although in some cases it may 
clearly admit of this idea. 

Other cases, where ¢¢¢ before the Accusative is employed in 
a like sense with év before the Dative, specially in regard to the 
place in which any “er is or is done, the reader may find by 
consulting Mark 2: 1. John 1:18. Mark 13:16. Luke 11: 7. 
Acts 18: 21. Mark 13:9. In like manner the classic authors 
not unfrequently employ «és before nouns significant of place ; 
Winer’s Gramm. Ed. 3, p. 350. And in accordance with the 
example i in John 9: 7, cited above, we may appeal to the ex- 
pression of Alciphron, LI. 43, hovoamevov aig t0 Padaveior, 
having washed in the bath or at the bath. 

With so many examples before us, of cases where e¢¢ and é 
are assimilated in usage, both in heathen and in sacred writers, 
it must be somewhat doubtful, whether the solitary example of 
é/¢ after Bantivo and before the noun designating the element, 
which is found in Mark 1: 9, can be much relied on, in order to 
shew that the New Testament usage agrees with the usual clas- 
sical one. ‘The only circumstance which weighs much in its fa- 
vour, so far as the case has yet been developed, is, that the noun 
which here follows PantiSw, may very naturally designate the 
element by which the rite in question is performed ; and so, the 
usual classical construction may more naturally be allowed. 
But this again is rendered so dubious by wipas sig tv xodvp- 
Bndoav and hovoauévou éig t0 Badaveiov, that we can scarcely 
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come with safety and confidence to a philological conclusion of 
such a nature. 

We are obliged, then, to cast about us, and see if any further 
light can be thrown upon this usage of the noun (after the verb 
Bantifw), which signifies the element by which the rite is per- 
formed. Have the classic writers used not only the Accusative 
with eg, but also the Dative with and without é, and other 
equivalent constructions ? 

In answer to this question J will now produce several exam- 
ples, which shew that the classical writers have expressed them- 
selves in different ways, when employing the words Samrw and 
Bantifo. 

Aristophanes, Eccles. They dip the wool Peoum, in warm water ; 
Dative without év. Aristotle, Hist. Anim. VIII. 29, And dipping 
it 1N wine (év otve), they drink it; Dative with éy. Heraclides 
Ponticus, Allegor. p. 495, vdare Banriterac. Aratus, Phaenom. v. 
650, Bontow WHEAVOLO, baptizing with the ocean; Genitive with- 
out a preposition, used i in the same sense as the Dative with év. 
Ibid. 858, Bantoe 6oov éonegioro bathes himself wirn the western 
flood, i. e. ‘the sea; Genitive of instrument. Again, v. 951, Bathes 
herself notamoio, wirn the river ; Genitive of instrument. Strabo, 
XVI. p.1117, Dipped ovorois, in the gall of serpents ; Dative with- 
out preposition. Plutarch, De Educ. Puer. p. 15, roig¢ vmeoPad- 
hovoe Banrilerat, are overwhelmed WITH excessive labours ; ® Dative 
of cause. Marcus Antoninus, V. § 16, Banreroe UNO TOY Qav- 
tao.wy, Genitive of instrument, with a preposition. Plutarch, 
Moral. Tom. IIL. p. 1504, Oplnnase BeBantiouevor, overwhelmed 
witH debts; Dative of cause, without a preposition. 

It follows then from these examples, to which many more 
might easily be added if necessary, that the verbs Pantw and 
Banrilo admit after them several various methods of constru- 
ing the noun, which designates the element made use of in the 
action indicated by the verb. (1) The Accusative case with «és 
before it; which is the usual construction. (2) The Dative 
with év. (3) The Dative without é. (4) The Genitive with 
und, etc. (5) The Genitive without a preposition. And pro- 
bably it is another variety still, which Sophocles exhibits in his 
Ajax, v. 96, where he says: ‘Thow hast well BaTHED (éfawag) 
thy sword no0¢ Aoyeiwy orgarm, wir the army of the Greeks. 

From such examples, which indeed are somewhat numerous, 
we may come very fairly to the conclusion, that when a Greek 
employed the word Banrw or Banrivo, he did not feel constrain- 
ed to use the Accusative case after it with the preposition «és. 
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He might express himself in various other ways, and still con- 
form to the usus loquendt. 

But are all these modes of speaking, now exhibited, equiva- 
lent to each other? I think not. There isa difference which 
may be made quite manifest, between saying, éBawev eg TOV 
motaov, and EBawev éy to MOTaUG, OF Banrey tT Mota, Ba- 
nroy noramov, Bagyn ind tov moTauor, etc. In the first case, 
I understand the writer or speaker as meaning to designate the 
manner of the baptism ; he plunged intro the river means, that 
he immerged or submerged himself, i. e. that he went down or 
sunk beneath the surface of the water. In all the other cases, 
the manner of the action is no farther designated, than the words 
Baxrw or Bantifw imply it; but the means, cause or instrument 
of baptism is designated, viz. the river, or the waters of the 
river. “HBantioe sig tov movauov cannot usually mean less, 
than that the individual of whom this is affirmed, did actually 
dive into the water, or was in some way submerged in it; 
whereas all the other methods of construction do not of necessi- 
ty imply any more, than that the individual concerned bathed 
himself or washed himself, with the element named. This may 
have been by plunging into it, or in any other way ; but the ex- 
pression, when the Genitive or Dative is used ‘after the verb, 
either with or without a preposition, does not designate the 
manner of the baptism, but only the kind of element by which 
this baptism was effected. ‘This results from the nature of the 
Genitive and Dative cases, and the prepositions with which they 
are connected, in all the constructions now in question. To 
this I make the appeal; and those who know enough of the 
laws of syntax and idiom in Greek, to be qualified to judge, will 
be able to determine for themselves whether the distinction now 
made is well founded. 

Believing that it is so, 1 may now bring to the test, the cases 
of Banrifw in the New Testament, after which verb the element 
is designated. As we have already seen, all these are either in 
the Dative with or without év, one only excepted, which seems 
to be construed after the usual analogy. Setting aside this 
then, for a moment, we may say, in all other cases in the New 
Testament, the mode of baptism is left undetermined by the orig- 
inal Greek, so far as the language itself is concerned, unless it 
is necessarily implied by the word Pantifw; for in all other cases, 
only the element by which, not the mode in which baptism is per- 
formed, is designated by the sacred writers. 
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I take this to be sufficiently plain and certain, to the well-in- 
structed philologist; and I apprehend it may now appear plain 
to others, from the evidence placed before them. Is there then, 
in the word Banrifw itself, a meaning sufficiently definite and 
exclusive to imply of necessity, that the rite of baptism was per- 
formed only by plunging? And does the solitary example in 
Mark 1: 9, add confirmation to the supposition of such a mean- 
ing ? 

J will be remembered, thatl am now making the inquiry, 
how much we may justly conclude ex vi termini, i. e. merely from 
the force of the words concerned, independently of any histori- 
cal facts that may stand connected with them, and be explana- 
tory of them. For in this case, as in all others, more or less of 
modification may be admitted in respect to the sense of particu- 
lar words, as the circumstances, i. e. the facts connected with 
the case, may require. 

The answer to the above questions which I feel philologically 
compelled to give, is, that the probability that @amr/fw implies 
immersion, is very considerable, and on the whole a predom- 
inant one; but it does not still amount to certainty. Both the 
classic use and that of the Septuagint shew, that washing and 
copious affusion are sometimes signified by this word. Conse- 
quently, the rite of baptism may have been performed in one of 
these ways, although it is designated by the word fanrifw. 
Whether in fact it was so, then, seems to be left for inquiry, 
from other evidence than that which the word itself necessarily 
affords. 

In respect to Mark 1: 9, €Sanriodn ... eg tov’ Jopdavny, after 
what has been said above, and in consideration that this is the 
only instance of the kind in the New Testament, it cannot be 
deemed, as it appears to me, quite safe to build with confidence 
upon it. The expressions, vies si¢ xodvpSyPoay, in John 9:7, 
and Aovoapévou eg 10 Bakaveiov (washed in a bath) in Alciph- 
ron IIT. 43, shew that the Greek verbs which designate the wash- 
ing of the hands, face, or feet, and also of the body, may and 
do take the same construction, viz. the Accusative with éé¢ after 
them. In either of these two last cases, plunging is not essen- 
tial to the idea conveyed by the verb, although it is admissible. 

On the whole, however, the probability seems to be in favour 
of the idea of immersion, when we argue simply ex vi termini, 
i.e. merely from the force of the words or expressions in them- 
selves considered. 
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I know not that I can cast any further light on this part of my 
subject, by pursuing simply philological investigation. However, 
as this seems to leave us somewhat in a state of uncertainty still, 
we must have recourse to the other means of inquiry suggested 
above. ‘ 


§ 6. Circumstances attending Baptism. 


Il. Do the circumstances which attend the administration of 
the rite of baptism, as related in the New Testament, cast any 
light upon the manner of the rite itself? 


1. The Baptism.of John. 


(a) John is called Banriorng in the following passages ; viz, 
Matt. 3:1. 11: 11,12. 14: 2,8. 16:14. 17:13. Mark 6: 24, 
25. 8:28. Luke 7: 20, 28, 33. 9:19. But as this appellation 
determines merely his office, and not the manner in which he 
performed the rite of baptism, it would serve no purpose to pur- 
sue an investigation relative to this word; which of course must 
take its hue from Panrifo. 

(6) [have already remarked, that Bretschneider considers 
Matt. 3: 6, All Jerusalem etc. ... were baptized év tw * Jogdavn, 
in the Jordan, as designating the place where they were baptized. 
This he seems to justify by an appeal to Mark 1:4, John was 
baptizing év rp éojum, in the desert. But the difference between 
the two cases is, that the river Jordan may naturally signify 
the element with which the rite was performed. 

I find nothing else in the accounts of the several Evangelists, 
or in the Acts of the Apostles, respecting the baptism of John, 
which has not already been discussed under our first inquiry in ¢ 
5, excepting the phraseology in Matt. 3: 16, and in Mark 1: 10. 
It is here related, that Jesus being baptized by John, avé@n (ava- 
Batvov) ano row vdaros, went up from the water, viz. from the riv- 
er Jordan. The question has been raised, whether this means 
‘Went up out of the water of the river,’ i. e. rose up after be- 
ing plunged into the river, and came out of the water. It be- 
comes necessary therefore to investigate this question. 

Several considerations may serve to determine it. (1) The 
rite of baptism was completed, before John went up from the 
water. So says Matthew, fanriodeis 6 “Inoovs; and, Mark 
also says, that Jesus was baptized by John in the Jordan, and then 
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went up from the water, Both Evangelists say, that the action of 
going up took place immediately or straightway (evdv¢, ev0ém¢) 
after the baptism. Now if the rite of baptism was completed, 
before John emerged from the water, (in case he was immerg- 
ed,) i.e. if it was completed merely by the act of plunging him 
under the water, then indeed &vafaiywy might possibly be sup- 
posed to apply to his emerging from the water. But who 
will venture to introduce such a conceit as this? (2) Yet if any 
one should wish to do so, the verb evaPairw will hardly permit 
such an interpretation. This verb means to ascend, mount, go 
up, viz. a ship, a hill, an eminence, a chariot, a tree, a horse, 
a rostrum, fo go up to the capital of a country, to heaven, etc. 
and as applied to trees and vegetables, to spring up, shoot up, 
growup. But as to emerging from the water, I can find no such 
meaning attached to it. ‘The Greeks have a proper word for 
this, and one continually employed by the ecclesiastical fathers, 
in order to designate emerging from the water; and this is 
avadvo, which means to come up out of the water, the ground, 
etc. or to emerge from below the horizon, as do the sun, stars, 
etc. But this verb is never commuted, to my knowledge, with 
avafaivo. The usage of each seems to be perfectly distinct ; 
yetI do not deny the possibility of employing ¢vafadvm in the 
sense of emerging. I know the want of accuracy in some 
writers too well to hazard the assertion, that no example of such 
usage can be found. But if there are such examples they must 
be very rare. The New Testament surely does not afford them. 
(3) The preposition azo will not allow such a construction. I have 
found no example where it is applied to indicate a movement 
out of a liquid, into the air. "Ex would of course be the proper 
word to indicate such a relation as this. “420 denotes either 
the relation of origin, as sprung from, descended from, etc. or 
removal in regard to distance, or the relation of cause to effect, 
the instrument, ete. To designate emerging from any thing 
that is liquid, I have not found it ever applied. 

These concurrent reasons, both of circumstances and usus 
loquendi, make it a clear case, that Jesus retired from the water 
of the river, by going upits banks. Nothing more can properly 
be deduced from it. 

As there appears to be nothing more of a circumstantial nature, 
in all the examples cited above where the baptism of John is men- 
tioned, which can cast any light upon the point in question, (ex- 
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cepting one case that stands connected with the mention of 
Christian baptism,) I proceed to make inquiry respecting this 
latter subject. 


2. Christian Baptism, as practised by the primitive disciples of Jesus. 


This is mentioned or alluded to, in Matt. 3: 14. 26: 19. 
Mark 16: 11. John 3: 22. 4: 1,2. Acts 2: 28, 41. 8: 12, 13, 
16, 36, 38. 9:18. 10:47,48. 16:15, 33. 18:8. 19:3, 5. 
22: 16. Rom. 6:3 bis. 1 Cor. 1: 14, 15, 16, 17. 12:13. Gal. 
3: 27. The example in Acts 19:3 may be doubtful. The 
passages in Eph. 5: 26. Tit. 3: 5, and Heb. 10: 22, also refer 
to Christian baptism. 

The examples in Matthew and Mark afford nothing pertinent 
to our present object. But in John 3: 22—24, a narration just 
alluded to above, occurs in connexion with mentioning that Je- 
sus abode in Judea and baptized there, which deserves our 
special attention. The writer, after narrating what has just 
been stated, goes on to say: Vow John_was baptizing in (or 
at) Enon, near Salim, Ore vdara node av éxei, for there was 
MUCH WATER there, or (more literally), there were MANY WATERS 
there. ‘The question is, Whether John baptized at Enon near 
Salim, because the waters were there abundant and deep, so as 
to afford convenient means of immersion ; or whether the writer 
means merely to say, that John made choice of Enon, because 
there was an abundant supply of water there for the accommo- 
dation of those who visited him, for the sake of being baptized 
and of hearing the powerful addresses which he made to the 
Jews. The former statement makes the much water or many 
waters necessary, or at least convenient and desirable, for the 
purposes of the baptismal rite; the latter for supplying the 
wants of the multitudes who attended to the preaching of John. 

It has always seemed to me a very singular mode of expres- 
sion, if the sacred writer meant to designate the former idea, to 
say Ore Vdara modda av éxei. Why not say, because the water 
was deep, or abundant, simply? A single brook, of very small 
capacity, but still a living stream, might, with scooping out a 
small place in the sand, answer most abundantly all the purposes 
of baptism, in case it were performed by immersion; and an- 
swer them just as well as many waters could do. But on the 
other hand, a single brook would not suffice for the accommo- 
dation of the great multitudes who flocked to John. The sac- 
red writer tells us, that “ there went out to him, Jerusalem, and 
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all Judea, and all the neighbouring region of Jordan,” Matt. 
3: 5; and that they were baptized by him. Of course there 
must have been a great multitude of people. Nothing could 
be more natural than for John to choose a place that was water- 
ed by many streams, where all could be accommodated. 

The circumstances of the case, then, would seem to favour 
that interpretation, which refers the mention of many wafers to 
the wants of the people who flocked to hear John. 

But let us see, now, what the idiom of the language demands. 
The following passages serve to illustrate this idiom. 


In Matt. 3: 16. Mark 1: 10, tdarog (water) designates the river 
Jordan ; as we might very naturally suppose. In Acts 8: 36—39, 
it is left uncertain by the text, whether a stream or fountain of 
water is there meant; for vdmg may designate either. In Rev. 
8: 11, zoirov raw vdarwy, a third part of the waters, refers both to 
the rivers and fountains of water that had just been mentioned ; 
and so éx twv vdatwy again in the same verse. In Rev. 17: 1, 
the angel says to John: “I will shew thee the punishment of the 
great harlot, who sitteth on many waters,” i. e. many streams or 
rivers of water, not merely a large quantity of water. In 17: 15 
the same phrase and idea is repeated. In Rev. 22: 1, we find the 
expression 10vapov vdaros fw7s, river of the water of life, which 
in Rev. 22: 17 is referred to and called vdmg Cs, water of life. 
In Rev. 1: 15. 14: 2. 19: 6, we have the expression gav7 vdarwy 
nodhov, the voice of many waters; which, in two of the passages, 
is followed by the expression, as the voice of thunder, i. e. a noise 
exceedingly loud. Now it is the waves of the sea, probably, to 
which the writer here alludes ; for there were no cataracts in Pales- 
tine that would have supplied him with an apposite idea. But 
these waves of the sea are successive, and (so to speak) different 
and broken masses of water; not one continuous mass, deep and 
abundant. The simple idea of depth and abundance would not 
give birth to the conception of roaring waters. It is the move- 
ment, the division, the succession, and the motion, which form the 
ground of this idea. 

Of the Evangelists, only Matthew and Mark use vdwoe in the 
plural. Matthew employs it four times; viz. 14: 28, 29. 8: 32. 
17: 15. In the three former instances it designates the waters (as 
we say) in the lake or sea of ‘Tiberias; in the latter it probably 
means different or various streams or fountains of water. In this 
last sense, Mark employs it, in the only example in which the 
plural is used in his Gospel ; viz. in 9: 22. No other example of 
the plural occurs until we come to the Apocalypse. Here, as we 
have seen, the waters or waves of the ocean are designated by the 
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plural in 1: 15. 14: 2. 19:6. In Rev. 7:17. 8:10, 11 bis. 11:6. 
14:7. 16: 4, 5. 17: 1, 15, fountains and streams (plural) of water 
are designated by ‘dara. 


No example then can be brought in the New Testament of 
the application of vdare to designate merely quantity of water, 
simply considered as deep and abounding. It is either the vast 
waters of a sea or lake, as agitated by the winds and broken 
into waves, or the multiplied waters of numerous springs and 
fountains, which are here designated by the plural i 3 the word 
in question. 

That vdwe is sometimes employed to designate a stream or 
river, is clear, moreover, from the Septuagint use of the word. 


E. g. Ex. 7: 15, “ Behold he (Pharaoh) will go out éai ro vdag, 
to the water, i. e. ‘the river, for so the next clause explains it; and 
thou ba-4 meet him on the brink vow MOTUMOD, of the river. In 
Ex. 8: 20, the same phrase, in the same sense, is again repeated. 
So in » Lev. 14: 5, 6, 50—52, mention is made of a bird to be killed 
ép vdure Corvte, over living water, i.e. over a running stream 
or brook ; although the meaning of living water may be, that of a 
spring or fountain, which continually sends forth fresh water ; as 
it is in Gen. 26: 19. Jer. 2:13. The first, however, is what I 
should deem to be the most probable sense here. Num. 24: 6, As 
cedars nag vdata, by the waters, i.e. rivers, or water-courses, 
which is here the most probable idea ; comp. Ps. 1: 3, “ He shall 
be as atree planted Dv2~"3>_~d> by the water-courses.” —2 Chron. 
32: 30, And he [Hezekiah] stopped up the issue tow | uderrog Teor, 
of the WATER-CoUuRSE or sLuICE Gihon. Is, 18: 2, Who sendest 

. epistles of papyrus over the water, énavw tov vdaros, i. e. 
upon the face or surface of the river Nile. 

Indeed, there can be no doubt of such a usage of the word 
vdmo, whenever occasion calls for it. The simple question then 
is, whether the occasion does call for it, in John 3: 22—24. 

Grotius, and after him Kuinoel, thinks that idara moda desig- 
nates such a copiousness of water, as was sufficient for the pur- 
poses of immersion. Beza, on the other hand, one of the most 
acute judges of Greek idiom, says that “ by the appellation 
vdara is meant many rivulets (multi rivi);’ and he appeals to 
vdaros in Matt. 3: 16, in confirmation of this. He might have 
carried the appeal much farther, if he had been at the pains of 
consulting his Concordance. Even in Homer, Od. XIII. 109, 
vdara occurs as designating great or flowing streams. 

I do not deny, that in the Septuagint, for example, vdw@ and 
udara are sometimes promiscuously used, without any percepti- 
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ble difference of meaning. In most cases, however, this is not 
the fact ; but the plural vdara is used to designate great bodies 
of water or numerous bodies or streams of it; e.g. in Gen. 1: 
10, 20,21, 22. Ex. 2:19. 8:6. 15:27. 20:4, and often so 
elsewhere. ‘The promiscuous use, in some cases, of vdwe and 
vdare in the version of the Seventy, seems to be the result of 
imitating the Hebrew; for the Hebrew has only a plural form 
(n%2) to designate the element of water. 

Why should the epithet zodda@ be added to vdara, in John 
3: 22—24, if merely deep water, or a quantity of water sufli- 
cient for immersing was intended? The natural and primary 
meaning of modus, is many in opposition to few. It has merely 
a secondary meaning, especially so when in the plural number, 
if at any time it designates largeness of quantity, intensity of 
degree, etc. 

On the whole, I cannot divest myself of the impression, that 
there seems to be something extravagant in the supposition, that 
not only the plural vate, which naturally designates a large 
quantity or many streams of water, but also modAa@ should be 
employed, in order to designate a quantity of water sufficient 
for baptizing by immersion; when any small rivulet would fur- 
nish abundant means for such a purpose. I cannot avoid the 
belief, therefore, that vdara moAAa is designed, as Beza says, to 
designate many streams or rivulets. John chose a place abound- 
ing in these, when he removed from the banks of the Jordan, 
in order that the multitudes who flocked to him might be ac- 
commodated. 

The passage which my present purpose leads me next to ex- 
amine, is in Acts 8: 36—39. Philip expounded to the Ethio- 
pian eunuch the Scriptures respecting the Messiah, and he was 
moved to belief in that Saviour who was preached to him. As 
Philip and his new disciple journeyed on together, they came, 
says the sacred writer, éni ze dwg to a certain water. What 
kind of water? AA rivulet, river, spring, pool, or what? If the 
answer be, a brook or river, then the sense put upon vdata 
moAda in the paragraph above, is of course conceded ; i. e. it is 
conceded that such a sense may be given to vdara, as has here 
been assigned to it. If the answer be, to a spring, fountain, 
or pool of water, then again it is conceded, that vdme designates 
something besides the mere element of water. The use of ci 
here of necessity implies, that véwe must be either a stream, or 
a fountain, or a pool of water. 
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I acknowledge myself unable to determine, with any good 
degree of certainty, which of these is meant. Yet I think the 
probability to be, that it was a fountain of water. I draw this 
conclusion rather from the geography of the country, than from 
the mere principles of philology. There is, indeed, a river 
with branches, between Jerusalem and Gaza; yet it runs not 
through the desert, but through the inhabited country; for 
rivers in the East, make habitable places. ‘There is another 
river south of Gaza. But the place where Philip met the eu- 
nuch was the desert between Jerusalem and this place, Acts 
8:27. I must therefore think the tr? tdwo, in Acts 8: 36, to be 
a spring or pool of water. 

Such a collection of water is usually, of course, in some val- 
ley or ravine. Hence it is said in v. 38, They went down sig ro 
vdwo, To the water, as some would render it, or 1nTOo the water, 
as others insist it should be translated. Does é¢ in this case, 
admit of either sense ? And which is to be preferred ? 

That «¢ with the verb zarafaivw (which is used in Acts 
8: 38) often means going dowa ro a place, is quite certain; 
e. g. John 2: 12, Jesus went down To (é¢) Capernaum; Acts 
7: 15, Jacob went down To (es) Egypt; Acts 14: 25, They 
went down To (eis) Attalia ; Acts 16:8, They went down To (ets) 
Troas; Acts 18: 22, He went down to (8) Antioch; Acts 
25: 6, Going down to (es) Cesarea; comp. Luke 10: 30. 
18: 14. Acts 8: 26, et al. So common indeed is the mean- 
ing of «, when it designates direction to a place or towards it, 
that Bretschneider has given this as its first and leading signifi- 
cation. But I have confined my examples to its connexion with 
xaraSaiver. 

On the other hand, I find but one passage in the New Testa- 
ment, where it seems to mean into, when used with the verb 
xataBaive. This is in Rom. 10:7, Who shall go down «ig 
afvooor, into the abyss. Even here the sense to isgood. And 
in fact, when one analyzes the idea of xataSaivev, going down, 
descending, he finds that it indicates the action performed before 
reaching a place, the approximation fo it by. descent, real or 
supposed, and not the entering into it. “Zvo¢gyouae is the ap- 
propriate word for entering into ; or rather (in distinction from 
xataBaivw) éufaive is the appropriate word, to signify entrance 
into any place or thing. Hence I must conclude, on the whole, 
that although in several of the above cases of xeraPaivw with 
sig, we may translate «¢¢ by into and still make good sense in 
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English ; yet the real and appropriate signification of this phra- 
seology in the New Testament seems plainly to be, going down 
vo a place. Katafaivw designates the action performed in or- 
der to arrive there by descending, in any sense ; and not the action 
of entering into the place to which one has gone down ; although 
this may sometimes be included by popular diction, 

I must come then to the conclusion, that xeréSyoay augoreoos 
zig 10 Udwoe, in Acts 8: 38, does neither necessarily nor proba- 
bably mean, they descended into the water. This conclusion is 
rendered nearly certain, by the exact counterpart or anti- 
thesis of this expression, which is found in v. 39, where, after 
the baptism, it is said, avéSnouv éx rov Vdaros, they went up 
from the water. We have seen (p. 320), that avaBaive is 
never employed in the sense of emerging from a liquid sub- 
stance. ‘The preposition é%, here, would agree well with this 
idea, although it by no means of necessity implies it; but ave- 
Baivw forbids us thus to construe it. As then to go up FROM 
the water, is to ascend the bank of a stream, pool, or fountain ; 
so to go down To the water, is to go down the bank of such 
stream, fountain, or pool, and to come to the water. Whether 
the person, thus going down «ig ro vdwe, enters into it or not, 
must be designated in some other way than by this expression, 
which of itself leaves the matter in uncertainty. 

I have another remark to make on zaté@yoav augoregor ets 
10 vdwg, they BoTH went down to the water. This is, that if 
nate snoay &¢ tO Vdwe is meant to designate the action of plung- 
ing or being immersed into the water, as a part of the rite of 
baptism, then was Philip baptized as well as the eunuch; for 
the sacred writer says, that Born went into the water. Here 
then must have been a rebaptism of Philip; and what is at least 
singular, he must have baptized himself, as well as the eunuch. 

All these considerations together shew, that the going down 
to the water, and the going up from the water, constituted no 
part of the rite of baptism itself; for Philip did the one and the 
other just as truly asthe eunuch. As then neither the language 
allows us to construe the passage as signifying immersion and 
emersion, nor the circumstances permit us to interpret the pas- 
sage thus, we have no good and sufficient grounds here to con- 
sider this example as making any determination with respect to 
the mode of the baptismal rite. 

I come next to the examination of those passages, which have 
so often been adduced and relied upon, in the controversy re- 
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specting the er mode of baptism, and which are contained 
in Rom. 6: 3, 4, “ Know ye not, that so many of us as were 
baptized into Christ Jesus, were baptized into his death? We 
then have been buried with him by baptism into his death ; so that 
as Christ was raised from the dead by the glory of the Father, 
in like manner we also should walk in newnéss of life ;” also 
Col. 2: 12, “ Being buried with him by baptism; with whom 
also ye have been "raised up (or have arisen) by faith, through 
the power of God, who raised him from the dead.” 

I might refer the reader to what I have written upon these 
verses in my Commentary on the Epistle to the Romans. 
But as the present disquisition may come into the hands of some 
who do not possess that work, [ deem it proper to transfer to 
this place what I have there said, and also to make some addi- 
tions to the remarks thus transferred. ‘The Commentary is as 
follows. 


Verse 3. “EBanrioOnuev sic tov Xgvordv ‘/njoovv. The sense 
of this depends on the meaning of the formula Banrifery eg tiva— 
or Banvigey ig TO ovoma rewvos. (a) In regard to Panrilee et; 
10 ovone, the noun dvoue is, no doubt, to be regarded as expletive ; 
as Dt in Hebrew ofien is. So in the Jewish formula of baptizing 
proselytes ; if the proselyte was a servant, the master, at his bap- 
tism, made a declaration whether he intended to make the servant 
free as a proselyte, or to have him still remain a servant. This 
declaration was made thus: jim JZ 0g3 530, he is baptized 
into the name of freemen; or 732% OYZ >zB, he is baptized into the 
name of a servant. So Matt, Qs: 19, Baptized éig 10 Ovowa TOU 
MATOOS, xo rou vio, ol TOU VEU MATOS ayiou, which is the same 
as baptized éig TOV MATEOE., zai TOV ULOY, RAL TO MVEUMU TO ayLOY. 
Accordingly we find Ovoue omitted in our text, as also in 1 Cor. 
10: 2. Gal. 3: 27; it is used in Acts 8: 16. 19: 5. 1 Cor. 1: 13, 15. 

(5) The sense of the whole formula is more difficult to be ascer- 
tained. Most commentators, afier Vitringa (Obs. Sac. IIT. 22), 
explain ¢¢¢ as meaning in'ro the acknowledgement of; with an im- 
plication of affiance, subjection, discipleship, etc. But the formula 
in 1 Cor. 12: 13, mavreg fg év Ope ésanriody “uév, seems not to 
accord with such an explanation. Here eis plainly means, partici- 
pation; i.e. by baptism we come to belong to one body, to par- 
ticipate in one body, to be members of one body. In like manner, 
we may say, by baptism we come to belong, (in a special and pe- 
culiar sense, no doubt), to Father, Son, and Holy Ghost; to Moses, 
1 Cor. 10: 2; to Paul, 1 Cor. 1: 13. In this way all the passages 
may be construed alike, and the sense in all will be good. The 
idea is, for substance, that ‘by baptism we become consecrated to 
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any person or thing, appropriated (as it were) to any person or 
thing, so as to belong to him or to it, in a manner peculiar and 
involving a special relation, and consequent special duties and ob- 
ligations.’ 

This sense is such an one as fits the passage under examination. 
Thus interpreted it would mean: ‘ As many of us as have become 
devoted to Christ by baptism ; as many as have been consecrated 
to Christ by baptism; or been laid under peculiar obligations, or 
taken upon them a peculiar relation to him, by being baptized.’ 

Eig tov Pavarov uviow {Banriodnuer, we have been baptized 
into his death, i. e. we have, as it were, been made partakers of his 
death by baptism ; we have come under a special relation to his 
death ; we have engaged to die unto sin, as he died for it; we have 
a communion or participation in death to sin; comp. Rom. 6: 6. 
Gal. 2: 19. The being baptized into his death is, therefore, an in- 
ternal, moral, spiritual thing ; of which the external rite of baptism 
is only a symbol ; for the relation symbolized by baptism, is in its 
own nature spiritual and moral. The participation in the death of 
Christ, of which Paul here speaks, is surely something more than 
what is external ; it is of a moral or spiritual nature, of which the 
external rite is merely a symbol. 

Verse 4. Suveragnuer ovv x. t. A. we have been buried with him, 
then, by baptism into his death, i. e. we are (by being baptized into 
his death) buried as he was, 6 v vy ragnpev, where ov vy means like, 
in like manner with ; comp, v. 6; also Rom.8: 17. « 3: 1, where 
any other sense of ov v is out of question ; 2 Tim. 7: 11, to which 
the same remark will apply. 

Most commentators have maintained, that ovveragnuer has here 
a necessary reference to the mode of literal baptism, which, they 
say, was by immersion; and this, they think, affords ground for 
the employment of the image used by the apostle, because tmmersion 
(under water) may be compared to burial (under the earth). It is 
difficult, perhaps, to procure a patient re-hearing for this subject, 
so long regarded by some as being out of fair dispute. Neverthe- 
less, as my Own conviction is not, after protracted and repeated ex- 
aminations, accordant here with that of commentators in general, | 
feel constrained briefly to state my reasons. 

(a) The first is, that in the verse before us there isa plain antithe- 
sis; one so plain that it is impossible to overlook it. If now orvera- 
nue is to be interpreted in a phystcal way, i. e. as meaning baptism 
in a physical sense, where is the corresponding physical idea, in 
the opposite part of the antithesis or comparison? Plainly there is 
no such physical idea or reference in the other part of the antithe- 
sis. The resurrection there spoken of, is entirely a moral, spiritual 
one; for it is one which Christians have already experienced, dur- 
ing the present life ; as may be fully seen by comparing vs. 5, 11, 
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below. I take it for granted, that after rmets in v. 4, éyeo@evres i is 
implied; since the nature of the comparison, the preceding wg 
nyto0n Xovoros, and v. 5, make this entirely plain. 

If we turn now to the passage in Col. 2: 12, (which is altogether 
parallel with the verse under examination, and has very often been 
agitated by polemic writers on the subject of baptism,) we shall 
there find more conclusive reason still, to argue as above respecting 
the nature of the antithesis presented. “We have been buried 
with [Christ] by baptism.” What now is the opposite of this? 
What is the kind of resurrection from this grave in which Chris- 
tians have been buried? The apostle tells us: ““ We have risen with 
him [Christ], by faith wrought by the power of God (r7j¢ évegyeias 
tou deou), who raised him [Christ] from the dead.” Here, there 
is a resurrection by faith, i.e. a spiritual, moral one. Why then 
should we look for a physical meaning in the antithesis? If one 
part of the antithesis is to be construed in a manner entirely moral 
or spiritual, why should we not construe the other in the like man- 
ner? ‘To understand OUvETaY nev, then, of a Literal burial under 
water, is to understand it in a manner which the laws of interpre- 
tation appear to forbid. 

(6) Nothing can be plainer, than that the word OuvEeTagnuer, in 
Rom. 6: 4, is equivalent i in sense to the word aneOavouer in v. 8. 
It seems to be adopted merely for the sake of rendering more strik- 
ing the image of a resurrection, which the apostle employs in the 
other part of the antithesis. A resurrection from the grave is a 
natural phrase, when one is speaking with respect to the subject of 
a resurrection; see John 5: 28,29; comp. Dan. 12:2. In ac- 
cordance with this statement, the context does most plainly speak, 
both in respect to Rom. 6: 4, and Col. 2: 12. For in respect to 
Rom. 6: 4, the apostle goes on in the very next verse, (as is usual 
with him), to present the same idea which is contained in v. 4, in 
a different costume. Verse 5 (which is a mere epexegesis of v. 4) 
says: If we have been homogeneous (ovuguroe, like, of the same 
kind] with Christ 1x wis pean, then shall we be in his resurrec- 
tion. T he same idea and explanation is repeated in v. 8—anePa- 
vousv—oulyoouer, and the whole is summarily explained i in v. 1], 
So reckon ye yourselves to be vexgous bev TH auagric, Covras dé 
™] deo. 

Exactly in the same manner has the apostle gone on to explain 
ouvragevtes in Col. 2: 12. Inv. 13 he adds: You vexgoug in 
your offences .... ovveCmonoinoe, has he [God] made alive with 
him [Christ], having Sorgiven us all our offences.” 

There can be no real ground for question, then, that by ovveT a= 
gnuev, in both cases, is meant neither more nor less than by azo- 
Pavouev, vexooi, etc. The epexegesis added in both cases, seems 
to make this quite plain. 
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The only reason, then, which I can find, why ovvetagnuer is 
preferred in Rom. 6; 4, and in Col. 2: 12, is, as has been suggested 
above, that the language may be a fuller antithesis of the word 
resurrection, which is employed in the corresponding part of the 
comparison. ‘‘ You who were [dead] buried with Christ,” gives 
energy to the expression. 

(c) But my principal difficulty in respect to the usual exegesis 
of ovveragnuer is, that the image or figure of immersion, baptism, 
is, so far as I know, nowhere else in Scripture employed as a sym- 
bol of burial in the grave. Nor can I think that it is a very natural 
symbol of burial. The obvious import of washing with water, or 
immersing in water, is, that it is symbolical of purity, cleansing, 
purification. But how will this aptly signify burying in the grave, 
the place of corruption, loathsomeness, and destruction ? 

For these reasons, I feel inclined to doubt the usual exegesis of 
the passage before us, and to believe that the apostle had in view 
only a burying which is moral and spiritual; for the same reasons 
that he had a moral and spiritual (not a physical) resurrection in 
view, in the corresponding part of the antithesis. 

Indeed what else but a moral burying can be meant, when the 
apostle goes on to say: We are buried with him {not by baptism 
only, but] by baptism into nis peatH? Of course it will not be 
contended, that a literal physical burying is here meant, but only a 
moral one. And although the words, into his death, are not in- 
serted in Col. 2: 12; yet, as the following verse there shews, they 
are plainly implied. In fact it is plain, that reference is here 
made to baptism, because, when the rite was performed, the Chris- 
tian promised to renounce sin and to mortify all his evil desires, 
and thus to die unto sin that he might live unto God. I cannot 
see, therefore, that there is any more necessary reference here to 
the modus of baptism, than there is to the medus of the resurrec- 
tion. ‘The one may as well be maintained as the other. 

I am aware, however, that one may say: ‘I admit that the burial 
with Christ has a moral sense, and only such an one ; but then the 
language in which this idea is conveyed (ouveragyuer), is evi- 
dently borrowed from the custom of immersion.’ In reply to this, L 
would refer to the considerations under (c) above. The possibility 
of this usage I admit; but to shew that the image is natural, and 
obvious, and that it is a part of Scripture usage elsewhere, is what 
seems important, in order to produce entire satisfaction to the 
mind of a philological inquirer. At any rate, I cannot at present 
think the case to be clear enough to entitle any one to employ this 
passage with confidence, in a contest respecting the mode of bap- 
tism. 

In now reviewing the whole of these remarks, I am not able 
to perceive that they are for substance incorrect. ‘The more ! 
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reflect on the subject, the more J am persuaded, that the essen- 
tial part of the idea which is conveyed by Guverapnuer, consists 
in this, viz. that ve *n the Christian is baptized into the death of 
Christ, Rom. 6:4, he is considered as “ putting off the old 
man with his lusts,” as “crucifying him,” as renouncing the 
world and his former sinful course, and engaging to live a new 
life. Accordingly in Rom. vt. the apostle presents at large 
the idea, that as Christ died for sin when he suffered on the cross, 
so his followers must die fo it, i.e. renounce it, when they be- 
come his disciples. But they openly and solemnly profess to be 
SO, when they are admitted by baptism to make a public profes- 
sion of the Christian religion. Now ‘as he died and was buried 
in a physical sense, for or on account of sin; so we die and are 
buried in a moral or spiritual sense, when we solemnly profess 
and engage to hate sin and renounce it, as we do in “baptism. 
And it seems to me, that the specific reason why the apostle 
makes use of ovveragnuer is, that it is a a stronger antithesis to 
the word ouvvnyéodnte (ye have been raised up), which he em- 
ploys in the context. I must repeat again, that I find nothing in 
all the ritual use of water, as an emblem of purification and con- 
secration to God, which seems to prepare the way for the use of 
baptism by immersion as a symbol of Christ’s literal death and 
burial; or rather as bearing a resemblance to this. And this is 
so strongly impressed on my mind, that I must see more evi- 
dence than I now do, that Paul meant to make a comparison 
between literal burial and literal baptism, before I can attach any 
weight to the argument attempted from Rom. 6: 3, 4, and Col. 

2: 12, in the controv ersy about the mode of baptism. The im- 
pression is strong upon my mind, that the gist of the true compar- 
ison lies in the being baptized Invro THE DEATH OF CHRIST; not 
in being baptized only. 

Ww ‘hen the apostle says, then, in Col. , ov vrapertes avr 
éy 1) Bantiopare, [ understand him as eben éy TO Bante- 
Opare in the Dative in order to signify the occasion, means, etc. 
in like manner as the Dative is elsewhere used in a similar Way. 
Thus when it is said : He shall baptize you év mvevpate ayig 
nai vel, or év mvEvpate ayiy simply, e. g. Matt. 3: 11. Mark 

: 8. Luke 3: 16. John 1: 33. Acts I: 5. 11: 16; or when it 
s said : We have all been baptized into one body, BY ONE SPIRIT, 
év évi mvsvpare; the meaning cannot be that we have been 
plunged or immersed into one Spirit or into one fire, but that by 
means of these we have been spiritually baptized, or that the 
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Spirit has been copiously poured out upon Christians. So be- 
ing buried with Christ by baptism, i.e. by baptism into his 
death, cannot be shewn to mean, of necessity, any thing more, 
than that by the rite of baptism Christians profess to die and be 
buried, in a moral or spiritual sense, and as to the old man who 
with his lusts is to be crucified or put to death. 

I have now examined all the passages, on which reliance has 
been principally had, in order to shew from circumstances and 
allusions, in what mode the rite of baptism was originally per- 
formed in the Christian church. If there may be some doubt 
remaining in the mind of the reader, whether I have allowed 
them to speak fairly and fully, I can only say, that I have not 
purposely either kept back any evidence in regard to the subject, 
of which I am in possession, or willingly magnified any view 
or statement for the sake of favouring any particular sentiment ; 
for I am not at all concerned in what way the result of this in- 
quiry may come out, in respect to the original mode of bap- 
tism. The external mode of an external rite, never can, with 
my present views of Christianity, become to me a matter of any 
peculiar interest, in any other point of view than merely that of 
a historical fact. My full belief is, that since “ God is a Spirit,” 
he seeks worshippers “in spirit and in truth ;” and that where 
the Aeart is given to him, the manner of external rites can never 
be essential. ‘These may concern the costume of the church ; 
but never her glorious person. 

I have still an inquiry to make under our present head, and 
one which seems to be important, so far as it concerns our in- 
vestigation with respect to facts. Itis this: Are there not some 
circumstances related or implied, in the passages respecting 
Christian baptism, which seem to render the idea improbable 
that immersion was generally, or at least universally practised ? 

Let us examine the narrative in Acts m. On the day of 
Pentecost, Acts 2: 1, the disciples were assembled in one place, 
and the Holy Spirit was poured out upon them in a miraculous 
manner, and they began to speak in foreign languages. This 
attracted great multitudes to hear them; and these Peter ad- 
dressed in a powerful manner, setting forth the claims of Jesus, 
and exhibiting the guilt of their unbelief and their enmity to the 
Saviour. Under this address, three thousand of the audience 
“were pricked in the heart,” and made anxious for their sal- 
vation. On the very same day on which all this happened, 
these three thousand, it would seem, were all baptized and add- 
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ed to the Christian church ; Acts 2: 40,51. The question > 
posite to our purpose is : Where and bow were they baptized ? 

Was it in the brooks or streams near Jerusalem? I cannot 
find this to be probable. The feast of Pentecost, being fifty 
days after the passover, Lev. 25: 15, must fall into the latter 
part of the month of May, and after the Jewish harvest. In 
Palestine, this is usually a time of drought, or at least of great 
scarcity of rain. The brook Kidron, on the east of Jerusale mM, 
was not a perennial stream; and the brooks on the south of the 
city, from the fountain of Shiloh or Gihon, were not adequate, 
without some special preparation, for the purposes of baptism by 
immersion ; as one must be prone to think, from the represen- 
tations respecting them. Nothing can be more natural, more- 
over, than the supposition, that if ‘the apostles baptized the three 
thousand in either of the streams around Jerusalem, it would 
have been mentioned ; just as it is said of Joha, that he baptized 
in the Jordan. No such mention, however, is made. 

We must conclude, then, that if baptism by immersion was 
practised on this occasion, it must have been in baths or wash- 
ing places. I do not say that this was impossible, for every 
one acquainted with the Jewish rites must know, that they made 
much use of ablutions; and therefore they would rene many 
conveniences for them. But let it be remembered, in respect 
to the present occasion, that a great many of the pet thousand 
were foreigners. How many belonged to the city of Jerusalem, 
we cannot tell. But we may ask: Did the apostles baptize, 
without individual confession and profession, like that of the 
eunuch, insisted upon by Philip? We can hardly deem this 
probable. Supposing then, that these were required, and that 
the apostles resorted to private baths in order to baptize, would 
one day, or rather, some three quarters of a day, suffice to per- 
form such a work? On the supposition that only the apostles 
baptized ; and granting, moreover, that Peter ended his ser- 
mon at nine o’clock in the morning (“the third hour of the 
day”), whereas he only began it then; the consequence would 
be, that for the remainining nine hours of the day, = 540 min- 
utes, each apostle rust have baptized, on an average, one in 
about two minutes, inasmuch as each would have had two hun- 
dred and fifty baptisms to perform, if they were equally divided. 
However, I concede that there are some points here, which are 
left undetermined, and which may serve to aid those who differ 


from me, in replying to these remarks. It is true that we do 
Vou. Il. No. 10. 43 
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not know, that baptism was performed by the apostles only ;_ nor 
that all the three thousand were baptized before the going down 
of the sun. ‘The work may have extended into the evening ; 
and so, many being engaged in it, and more time being given, 
there was a possibility that the work in question should be per- 
formed, although immersion was practised. 

But are these circumstances probable ones, which have just 
been mentioned? ‘There is nothing in the record that would 
naturally lead us to suppose so; and we are left at liberty to 
deny them, with as much probability as any one can assert them ; 
I must think, on the whole, with somewhat more. We shall 
perhaps see further reason for this opinion in the sequel. 

In Acts 10: 47, Peter says, in respect to Cornelius and those 
with him who believed on Christ: “ Can any one forbid water, 
that these should be baptized § >” rte rd Ldwe xwAdOUL Ovvatal TES; 
Observe that the idea, in this case, seems almost of necessity to 
be: ‘Can any one forbid, that water should be brought in, and 
these persons baptized ? He does not say : Can any one for- 
bid the bath, or the river, i. e. the use of these, by which these 
persons should be baptized; but the intimation seems to be, 
that they were to be baptized on the spot, and that water was 
to be brought in for this purpose. I admit that another mean- 
ing is not necessarily excluded, which would accord with the 
practice of immersion ; but | am persuaded, that the more easy 
and natural interpretation is such as I have now given. 

I have the same persuasion respecting the baptism of the 
jailor recorded in Acts 16: 33. Here it is said, that the jailor, 
after the earthquake and other occurrences, and when brought 
under deep convictions of sin, took Paul and Silas, at midnight, 
and washed them from their stripes, i. e. washed off the blood 
which flowed from the wounds made by their stripes; and 
straightway, (napayonuc forthwith,) he was baptized, and ALL 
nis. Where was this done? At the jail or in the jail, where he 
met Paul and Silas; at any rate within the precincts of the 
prison; for after the whole transaction was completed, he 
brought Paul and Silas to his house and gave them refresh- 
ments; Acts 16: 34. If it be said, that there was probably a 
bath in the jail, and that the jailer and his household were bap- 
tized in it; I answer, that such accommodations in the prisons 
of ancient days, are at least very improbable. Who does not 
know, that mercy or convenience in a prison is a thing of mod- 
ern times—the work or result of Christian beneficence, not of 
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Pagan compassion. Still, the possibility of this cannot be de- 
nied. But the probability is surely not very great, when we 
reflect, that neither here nor in the instance rec a ay in Acts 
10: 47, is any intimation given of a resort to the bath, in order 
to perform the rite of baptism. One may naturally conclude, 
therefore, that the water brought in to w ash the stripes of Paul 
and Silas, also answered the purpose of baptizing him who fur- 
nished it. 

In Acts 22: 16, Paul relates the words of Ananias to him, be- 
fore he was baptized, and after he had for some days been un- 
der most distressing conviction of sin. They are these: rise, 
Panto, baptize thyself (Middle voice), i i. e. receive baptism, 
wai anohovcat, and wash away thy sins. Here the words 
Banriow and dntly Oat appear to be treated as in a manner 
equivalent to each other; and the natural conclusion would seem 
to be, that washing or washing off, was the manner of the baptism 
on this occasion. Still, I acknowledge that this is not a neces- 
sary conclusion; for bathing or immersion would produce the 
effect of washing off. 

But there is a passage in 1 Cor. 10: 2, which seems of ne- 
cessity to imply, that tmmersion is not essential to the idea of 
baptism. It runs thus: ll were BarTizep into Moses, in THE 
CLOUD AND IN THE SEA. ‘This refers, of course, to the period 
and the transactions when the children of Israel passed through 
the Red Sea, and eluded the pursuit of Pharaoh and his host. 
But how were they baptized, on this occasion, in the cloud and 
in the sea? The reader will be enabled to judge for himself, 
by examining well the following passage, which records the his- 
tory of that occasion. 

ix. 14: 19—22, “ And the angel of God which went before the 
camp of Israel, removed, and went behind them ; and the pillar of 
the cloud went from before their face and stood behind them: And 
it came between the camp of the Egyptians and the camp of Israel ; 
and it was a cloud and darkness to them, but it gave light by night 
to these; so that the one came not near the other all the night. 
And Moses stretched out his hand over the sea; and the Lord 
caused the sea to go back by a strong east wind all that night, and 
made the sea dry /and, and the waters were divided. And the 
children of Israel went into the midst of the sea upon the dry 
ground ; and the waters were a wall unto them, on their right hand, 
and on their left.” 

Here then was the cloud, which first stood before them, and 
then behind them; and here were the waters of the Red Sea, 
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like a wall on their right hand and on their left. Yet neith- 
er the cloud nor the waters touched them. ‘They went 
through the midst of the sea upon dry ground.” Yet they 
were baptized in the cloud and in the sea. The reason 
and ground of such an expression must be, so far as I can dis- 
cern, a surrounding of the Israelites on different sides, by the 
cloud and by the sea, although neither the cloud nor the sea 
touched them. It is therefore a kind of figurative mode of ex- 
pression, derived from the idea, that baptizing is surrounding 
with a fluid. But whether this be by immersion, affusion, suf- 
fusion, or washing, would not seem to be decided. The sug- 
gestion has sometimes been made, that the Israelites were sprink- 
led by the cloud and by the sea, and this was the baptism which 
Paul meant to designate. But the cloud on this occasion, was 
not a cloud of rain; nor do we find any intimation that the 
waters of the Red Sea sprinkled the children of Israel at this 
time. So much is true, viz. that they were not immersed. Yet, 
as the language must evidently be figurative in some good de- 
gree, and not literal, 1 do not see how, on the whole, we can 
make less of it, than to suppose, that it has a tacit reference to 
the idea of surrounding in some way or other. 

That washing was at least one method, and perhaps even the 
more ordinary one of practising baptism, may be thought to find 
some support in such passages as the following ; viz. Eph. 5: 26, 
where Christ is spoken of, as having loved the church, and 
given himself for it, that he might sanctify it, having cleansed it 
BY THE WASHING of water, etc. Here the word used for wash- 
ing is Aovrew, which some render bath. Literally and original- 
ly the word, according to the laws of derivation, must signify : 
(1) The means of washing ; inasmuch as it comes from dovw, 
to wash, in particular to wash one’s person, in whole or in part, 
e. g. to bathe, to wash off the blood from a wound, ete. But in 
this sense, i. e. as the means of washing, bath, bathing-place, 
etc. it is applied, by Homer, only in the plural number. (2) It 
means the act of washing, washing off, cleansing, etc. In the 
singular number it occurs first in Hesiod, and is employed to 
signify washing, etc. as just stated. Passow has exhibited its 
appropriate usage. ‘The reader will see, in this case, that the 
idea of washing is connected with the idea of cleansing ; and 
that the reference is clearly made to baptism. But the modus 
of this washing is no farther determined, than that it is so as to 
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cleanse. This, indeed, is consistent with immersion, bathing, 
or simple washing ; and of course it may be said to leave the 
subject undetermined. 

In Titus 3: 5 we have a similar passage. He saved us dva 
Aourgou mahiyyeveoias, by THE WASHING of regeneration, i. e. 
by that purification or cleansing which regeneration confers. 
The reference, however, although the language i is figurative, is 
beyond all doubt to the rite of baptism, which was emblematic 
of purification by the Spirit. Still the word Aourgod, washing, 
or (if you please) laver, will not absolutely determine the method 
in which the water was applied. If it means bath, then we can 
hardly argue the practice of total immersion from it, as baths 
are not usually anapees to such a purpose. 

In Heb. 10: 22, the apostle speaks of Christians as drawing 
near to God with a true heart and full faith, being sprinkled or 
cleansed (éggavttopevot) as to their hearts from an evil conscience, 
and wasuep (Achoupevor) as to their body with pure water. 
That he refers to the rite of baptism here, seems hardly to admit 
of any doubt. ‘The idea of washing or cleansing is expressed 
by Ashouusvoe ; : but still, the mode of effecting this, whether by 
immersion, bathing, or washing, does not seem to be necessarily 
determined ; for any one of these would effect a cleansing of the 
body. Yet the more natural understanding of the passage in 
this, as in the two preceding instances, would seem to be a wash- 
ing with water. 

‘I have now examined all those passages in the New Testa- 
ment, in which the circumstances related or implied would 
seem to have a bearing on the question before us, viz. Whether 
the MODE of baptism t is determined by the sacred writers? I am 
unable to find in them any thing which appears to settle this 
question. I find none, I am quite ready to concede, which 
seem absolutely to determine that immersion was not practised. 
But are there not some, which have been cited above, that serve 
to render it improbable that immersion was always practised, to 
say the least? I can only say, that such is my persuasion. The 
reader has the evidence before him, and can judge for himself. 
He will indulge me, I hope, in the same liberty. I do consider 
it as quite plain, that none of the circumstantial evidence, thus 
far, proves immersion to have been exclusively the mode of 
Christian baptism, or even that of John. Indeed, I consider this 
point so far made out, that I can hardly suppress the conviction, 
that if any one maintains the contrary, it must be either because 
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he is unable rightly to estimate the nature or power of the 
Greek language ; or because he is influenced in some measure 
by party-feeling; or else because he has looked at the subject 
in only a partial manner, without examining it fully and thor- 
oughly. 

‘Thus much for the evidence derivable from the circumstances 
attending the baptisms mentioned in the New Testament. But 
were not these, in all probability, conformed in mode to baptism: 
already extant among the Jews? ‘This leads us to another dis- 
tinct head of inquiry. 


§ 7. Jewish Proselyte-Baptism. 


III. Was baptism as an initiatory rite, practised in the Jeu 
ish church, antecedently to the time when Christian baptism com- 
menced ? 

This is a subject replete with difficulty, in some respects ; be- 
cause we have not adequate means of casting upon it all the 
light which is desirable. 1 begin with the ceremonies prescrib- 
ed by the Mosaic law, in respect to the sacred use of water in 
ablutions, and inquire, whether there is any thing in them, 
which will render one mode, of Christian baptism more probable 
ve another. We find, thén, the following results. 

. That washing the clothes only, is one of the ceremonial 
ein of purification. The first direction of this nature we find 
in Ex. 19: 10—14. It was made in relation to a preparation 
for the giving of the law at mount Sinai; and of course, on a 
most solemn and interesting occasion. Other similar directions, 
ona variety of occasions, and for the like purpose of purification, 
the reader will find, by consulting Lev. 11: 28, 40. 13: 34, 54, 
58. 14:47. 15:17. Num. 8 8: 7, 21. 19: 10,21. We shall 
see in the sequel, that this is a different rite from that of washing 
the 'person- 

That washing the person is also enjoined, by way of puri- 
lth Aaron ‘and his sons were washed with water, when 
entering on the priest’s office ; Ex. 29: 4. 30: 19—21. 40:12 
Lev. 8: 6. 16: 4,24. On other occasions also, when they 
ere any pollution they were commanded to wash ; a 
22:6. In ail these and the like cases, the Hebrew verb i 
YT, ; which corresponds to the Greek dove. 

3. That both the clothes and person were to be washed, on a 
great variety of occasions, for the sake of purification. E. g. Lev. 
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15: 5, 6,7, 8, 10, 11, 13, 21, 22,27. 16: 26, 28. 

:15. Num. 19: 7, 8, 19. 

That sprinkling was used most frequently of all, by way of 
purifies ition and consecration. Especially was the sprinkling of 
blood practised for this purpose ; e. g. Ex. 24: 6—8. 29: 20, 
21. Lev. 1:5, 11. 3:2, 8,13. 4; 6, 17.. 5:9. 7B. B 19, 

24, 30. 9: 12,18. 14: 7,51. 16: 14, 15, 19. Num. 18: 17. 
19: 4.—Also the sprinkling of oi; e.g. Lev. 8: 11. 14: 16, 
27. omen the sprinkling of the water of purification or separa- 
tion; e. g. Num. 8: 7. 19: 13, 18, 20, 21. 

5. That affusion was also used, in the rites of purification. 
E. g. Lev. 14: 18, 29, of oil to be poure xd on the head of him 
who was to be c lesneet. So the priests were bedewed with oil, 
when consecrated to their office. 

6. That smearing over was also a rite of purification. E. g. 
with oil; Lev. 14: 17, 283 of blood, Lev. 14: 25. 16: 18. 

The statement just made, is the result of an examination, ex- 
tended through the whole of the ceremonial laws of Moses. It 
is quite possible that some individual instances may have escaped 
my notice, in such a protracted examination; but this can in no 
way affect the result of the examples now ‘produced. Do all 
or any of these examples cast any light upon the Christian rite 
of baptism ? 

We may answer this question by saying, that they serve, at 
least, to shew that there is no trace ‘of any oh rite as baptism, 
prescribed by the Jewish ceremonial law, aS an initiatory rite, 
i. e. as one which was essential in order to make a profession of 
the Jewish religion. It is true, indeed, that Aaron and his sons 
were washed with water, when about to be inducted into the 
priest’s office; see Ex. 29:4. Lev. 8:6. But it is equally 
true, that this was only one of very numerous rites of induction 
to that office. The reader will find them all described at full 
length, in Ex. c. 29, and Lev. c. 8. 

It appears quite plain, that the washing of the priests, as pre- 
paratory to their entering upon their office, was in no other sense 
initiatory, than as a means of ceremonial purification, and an em- 
blem of that purity of heart which was essential to a proper dis- 
charge of the duties of their office. This rite, therefore, was 
not different, as to its essential meaning or intention, from the 
like rite as practised by others, for the sake of ceremonial purifi- 
cation. Indeed, I can see no difference as to the object which 
was to be attained, between washing the clothes, the person, or 
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the clothes and the person both. It seems to be the fact, howev- 
er, that washing of the person only, was a ceremony confined to 
the order of the priests ; as may be seen by consulting the pas- 
sages under No. 2 above. But at Mount Sinai, all the people 
were required to wash their clothes, Ex. 19: 10—14; and so 
on diverse other occasions, as may be seen by the references un- 
der No. 1. On a variety of occasions, likewise, all who had 
contracted certain kinds of pollution, were required both to “ wash 
their clothes and bathe themselves in water.” The word bathe, 
in all the cases appealed to under No. 3 where it is used, corres- 
ponds to the Hebrew V0, to wash. Why our translators have 
rendered the word wash in one case, and bathe in another, it is 
difficult to see. Neither washing nor bathing appear to be the 
same as plunging or immersing ; for neither the word 538, to 
merge, immerse, nor the word YQ, to overwhelm, inundate, 
is used in reference to these ceremonial washings. 

As this is a point of some importance, | must dwell for a mo- 
ment upon it. The word 530, dip, immerse, is used in Lev. 
4: 6. 14: 16. 9:9, in respect to the priest’s dipping his finger 
into blood or oil, in order to sprinkle them before the Lord. So 
also in Lev. 4: 17, and in a similar way as to the dipping of va- 
rious things into blood, in order to sprinkle it, in Lev. 14: 6, 51. 
Ex. 12: 22. So of dipping a bundle of hyssop into water, in 
order to sprinkle it, Num. 19:18. In all these cases, it is evi- 
dent at first view, that the dipping of the finger, the hyssop, etc. 
is merely preparatory to a rite to be performed, and is in no 
case of itself a proper rite. 

All the other examples of 520 in the Hebrew Scriptures, are 
very few; and | refer to them here, in order that any one who 
chooses may consult them: Ruth 2:14. Deut. 33: 24. — 
33: 15, pbaay, dyed, coloured; 1 Sam. 14: 28. Job 9:8 
2 K. 5: 14, which is the only example respecting immersion of 
the whole person, and refers to Naaman’s dipping bimself seven 
times in the river Jordan; 2 K. 8:15. Gen. 37:31. Joshua 
3: 15, which respects the dipping of the priests’ feet, who bore 
the ark, in the brim of the river Jordan. 

As to the other word }}QW, it properly means to inundate, to 
to overflow, overwhelm, etc. ‘The only examples of its occur- 
rence in the Mosaic law, are in Lev. 6: 28, respecting a bra- 
zen pot; Lev. 15: 12 respecting a vessel of wood ; and Lev. 15: 
11, respecting the hands of a person. In these three cases, our 
English version renders the word }}Qw by rinsed, which implies 
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immersion. But in no case is the word applied to the whole 
person, or to the clothes of any individual. 

We find, then, no example among all the Levitical washings 
or ablutions, where immersion of the person is required. The 
word 7119, which is almost uniformly employed, and which 
our translators have rendered wash and bathe, does not imply 
immersion. It may, indeed, admit the idea of immersion, be- 
cause a washing or ablution may be effected in this way ; but 
on the other hand, the meaning “of the verb is equally well an- 
swered, without immersion. 

Washing the clothes, then, or washing the person, or both 
the person and clothes; or sprinkling of blood, oil, water; af- 
fusion of oil, or smearing with oil or blood ; were all the rites 
which had relation to liquid substances, so far as they were con- 
cerned with application to person or dress. From none of 
these, can any example be drawn, to shew or even illustrate the 
necessity of total tmmersion, as an initiatory rite under the 
Christian dispensation. 

Is there, then, any thing in the ancient law which enjoins bap- 
tism, on either the Jew or the Gentile proselyte, when becoming 
a member of the Hebrew community or church? I cannot find 
a word to this purpose in the Scriptures. In the original insti- 
tution of the rite of circumcision, Gen. 17: 9—14, this rite and 
this only is demanded, as the ceremonial of entrance among the 
Jewish community. ‘The same requisition is made, both of the 
native Hebrew and of any foreigner who comes wader his con- 
trol. So again in Ex. 12: 48, 49, it is expressly enjoined, that 
the stranger shall be circumcised, in order to keep the feast of 
the passover ; and it is at the same time declared, that “one 
law shall be to him that is home-born, and to the stranger.” 
In all this, there is not even a reference to any ablution what- 
ever. 

Ablution, then, was not an original condition of membershi 
of the church, under the ancient dispensation. It was obliga- 
tory, as we have seen, in many forms, upon those who were ‘al- 
ready members of it, but Not to their becoming so. 

In later times, then, than the giving of the Jaw in the wilder- 
ness, must the practice of baptizing proselytes have sprung up. 
It was an idea very natural to a Jew, that a man who passed 
over from a heathen state to the Hebrew church, was unclean 
of course in his heathen state, and needed to be purified. 
Hence the ablution y common among the Jews, in coda to be- 
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come ceremonially pure, might very easily be extended to him. 
And one can hardly doubt, that in consequence of such analogi- 
cal reasoning, baptism came at length to be considered by the 
Jews, as essential to the due introduction of a Gentile to their 
church. 

But did such a custom exist among the Jews, antecedently to 
the ministry of John the Baptist and of Jesus? A question long 
and variously disputed, and which seems, as yet, hardly to be 
settled to the satisfaction of all. The impression, however, has 
become widely extended in the Christian church, that such was 
the fact; and inasmuch as it is conceded that proselyte-baptism 
was usually by immersion, it becomes necessary to our purpose, 
to examine into this subject. 

The reader should be advertised, however, that there is by no 
means a general agreement among the learned, in regard to this 
question. While the majority of the older writers have adopted 
the opinion of Selden, Lightfoot, Danz, Buxtorf, Schoetigen, 
Wetstein, and others, that the baptism of proselytes was common 
when John the Baptist made his appearance as a public teacher ; 
others of no small ability and reputation have denied strenuous- 
ly that there is any satisfactory evidence of this. Among these 
are Ernesti, Bauer, Paulus, De Wette, and (in a modified way) 
E. G. Bengel, of recent times; also John Owen, Wernsdorf, 
Zeltner, Carpzov, and others, among the older writers. Most 
of these writers I have consulted ; a great part of them, however, 
do but repeat what had been already said by some leading au- 
thor. The substantial part of the case, I shall now endeavour 
to lay before the reader. 

1. There can be no doubt, that among the Jews of later times, 
probably from some time in the latter part of the third century 
downwards, the baptism of proselytes has been generally regard- 
edas a constituent part of the rite of initiation into the Jewish 
community, when a Gentile convert was to be introduced. 

Maimonides, in the twelfth century, speaks very fully and 
positively as to such a practice ; and he extends it to the He- 
brews, as well as toothers. “ By three things,” says he, “ Israel 
was introduced to the covenant ; by circumcision, baptism, and 
sacrifice. Circumcision was in Egypt; as it is said, No uncir- 
cumcised person shall eat of the passover. Baptism was in the 
desert, before the giving of the law; as it is said, Thou shalt 
sanctify them to day and to morrow, and they shall wash their 
clothes,” etc. Issure Biah, cap. 13. Here he has mistaken 
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the washing of the clothes for the immersion of the whole per- 
son; a palpable mistake, as may be seen by comparing the 
cases of ablution already cited above.—Again ; “ Whenever 
any Gentile wishes to be received into the covenant of Israel, 
and associated with them, ... circumcision, baptism, and volun- 
tary offering, are required. If the person be a female, then 
only baptism and offering.” Ibid. 

Danz, in two dissertations on this subject, printed in Meuschen’s 
Nov. Test. ex Talmude illustratum, has cited examples in abun- 
dance, to shew that such is and has been the general opinion of 
the Jewish Rabbins. In fact it has become among them even 
a trite maxim, 51309 592 39 33 PN, there is no proselyte, 
until he is circumcised and baptized. 

Yet all this being conceded, as to the opinion of Rabbins ear- 
lier and later, it makes but little to our purpose. One has only 
to look into the Gospels, or into the Mishna, in order to find con- 
clusive evidence that the Jews have added unnumbered cere- 
monies to their ancient law. Whether they hold these to be 
binding or otherwise, is a matter of no consequence to our pres- 
ent purpose. Our present inquiry respects only the antiquity 
of the usage in question; and on this point, all the over- 
whelming mass of quotations produced in the pedantic and te- 
dious dissertations of Danz, give little or no satisfaction. 

The oldest source of Jewish Rabbinical traditions, next after 

the works of Josephus and Philo, the New Testament, and the 
Targums of Onkelos and Jonathan, is the Mishna, i. e. repeti- 
tion or oral law, second law, collected by Rabbi Judah Haq- 
qodesh, i. e. the Holy, about A. D. 220. From this work 
which contains such an almost infinite number of Jewish super- 
stitions, usages, and rites, I have as yet seen but one passage 
produced, which seems to have any direct bearing upon our 
question. [t runs thus: 
[MSD MX 559N7 ba HM WOW M3 MOD WaNIwW 7a 
Maps 772 Ww Abas pa ws oMaw 55m M731 3395 
i. e. as to a proselyte, who becomes a proselyte on the evening of the 
passover, the followers of Shammai say, Let him be baptized (237%) 
and let him eat the passover in the evening; but the disciples of 
Hillel say, He who separates himself from the prepuce, separates 
himself from a sepulchre; Tract. Pesahhim, c. VIII. $8. 

De Wette, in commenting on this, says, that 5298 is here 
equivalent to davatus, washed; Opusc. Theol. p. 62. It 
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may be so; for the Heb. dau, like the Greek Santm and 
Bantifw, might mean to wash, to bathe, etc. But inasmuch as 
this word is not employed in any part of the Mosaic institutes, 
in respect to the ablutions there specified ; and as the compiler 
of the Mishna must have been intimately acquainted with the 
ritual part of these institutes ; I can hardly believe, on the whole, 
that the word 5276 has such a meaning in this place. It 
more probably means, baptized, immersed. 

Accordingly, in the Jerusalem Talmud, Tract. Pesah. p. 36. 
c. 2, in the way of allusion to the passage of the Mishna just 
quoted, and in ‘explanation of it, Rabbi Eliezer, the son of Jacob, 
is represented as saying, that some Roman soldiers, who kept 
guard at Jerusalem, ate of the passover, being baptized (153009) 
on the evening of the passover. De Wette (Opuse. p- 63) con- 
strues this passage in the same way as he does that of the Mish- 
na above recited. But Bauer allows it to be a case of prose- 
lyte-baptism ; Gottensdienst. Verfassung, II. p. 389. 

The Jerusalem Talmud, it will be remembered, was com- 
posed during the latter part of the third century, some fifty or 
sixty years, (the time is not exactly known,) after the Mishna 
was reduced to writing. 1 cannot resist the impression, there- 
fore, that the custom of baptizing proselytes before they were 
admitted to the passover, was at least distinctly known among 
the Jews of the third century. Indeed, it is difficult to see how 
we can avoid the conclusion, that such a custom was older than 
the third century. The Mishna, certainly for the most part, 
only reduces to writing what was before extant in traditions oral- 
ly preserved. It is probable, then, that the custom in a greater 
or less extent of baptizing proselytes, must have existed in the 
second century, and possibly still earlier. 

Let it be noted, however, that the very passage in the Mishna, 
quoted above, shews that the ancient Jews were not agreed in 
relation to the effect produced by baptizing proselytes, before 
their admission to the passover; in other words, they were not 
agreed as to ts being a sufficient inttiatory rite even when cir- 
cumcision accompanied it. The disciples of Shammai affirm, 
that when a circumcised proselyte is baptized he ought to be 
admitted to the passover; but those of Hillel maintain, that cir- 
cumcision when recent is not a sufficient expurgation, not even 
when baptism follows it; for such seems plainly to be the mean- 
ing of the words, he who separates himself from the prepuce, 
separates himself from a sepulchre; i.e. he has need still of 
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such repeated lustrations as one must practise, who has been 
polluted by a dead body in the grave. 

According to Jewish tradition, Hillel and Shammai lived in 
the time of Augustus Caesar and Herod the Great, i. e. they 
flourished about forty years before the birth of Christ. They 
were the heads of two sects among the Pharisees, and became 
bitterly opposed to each other in almost every thing where there 
was any room for difference of opinion. But Hillel appears to 
have acquired a great ascendency over Shammai in the opinion 
ofthe Rabbins. In the Talmud it is related of him (Succa, fol. 
28. 1), that * Hillel had eighty disciples in his old age, of whom 
thirty were worthy of the presence of the divine Majesty ; thirty 
others, that the sun should stop in its course, as it did for Joshua 
the son of Nun; the other twenty were of more moderate ca- 
pacity ; the greatest among them being Jonathan Ben Uzziel 

the famous Chaldee Paraphrast ], and the least, Rabbi Jochanan 
ben Zacchai” [a celebrated Rabbin]. I insert this merely to 
shew what views the Jews entertained of Hillel; while little is 
said in the way of boasting with respect to Shammai. 

I do not take it for granted, however, that Hillel and Sham- 
mai did themselves agitate the disputed question about baptism. 
Doubtless many subjects of dispute originated among their fol- 
lowers; and this may have been the case in regard to the ques- 
tion about proselyte-baptism ; for the words of the Mishna 
would not disagree at all with such an exposition. I understand 
the Mishnical author as meaning to say, that the two famous sects 
of Hillel and Shammai disputed on the subject of baptizing prose- 
lytes, at the time when he was writing. Of how long standing 
this dispute had been, I do not see that we can gather from the 
words of the Mishna. 

The authority of the more dominant party, then, at the time 
when the Mishna was written, decided that baptism was nota 
complete initiatory rite, even after circumcision. But the op- 
pinion of the party adverse to them appears at last to have be- 
come the prevailing one; as we shall see in the sequel. 

It would seem to follow, from what has now been laid before 
the reader, that the practice of baptizing proselytes was at least 
known among the Jews in the second century; or if we are to 
credit the testimony of the Jerusalem Talmud, still earlier. But 
inasmuch as the evidence before us may appear, perhaps, to 
leave this matter somewhat in doubt, we may now very naturally 
ask : Is there any other source of evidence to which we can ap- 
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peal? What have Philo, and Josephus, and the Targums of 
Onkelos and Jonathan, said or hinted, relative to the baptism 
of proselytes ? 

The answer to this question, so important to our present pur- 
pose, is, Wothing ; at least nothing which serves at all to con- 
firm the idea that the practice in question was extant, or at any 
rate notorious, at the time when these authors composed their 
works. All of them lived not far from the commencement of 
the Christian era; Philo somewhat before ; Josephus somewhat 
after ; and Onkelos and Jonathan about the same periods. I 
know the age of these two Chaldee translators has been ques- 
tioned, and set down to a period much later, by Eichhorn and 
some others; but it is now generally admitted, that they may 
fairly be ranked among writers who lived at, or very near, the 
commencement of the Christian era. 

In all these writers, so far as their works have yet been exam- 
ined, there appears a deep and universal silence on the subject 
of baptizing proselytes ; a thing quite unaccountable, in case 
such baptism were usual at that period. Nay, there is one 
passage in Josephus, which seems to afford strong ground of 
suspicion that the rite in question was unknown, at a period 
not long antecedent to the time of the apostles. This author is 
relating the history of John Hyrcanus, high priest and king of 
the Jews, a zealous Pharisee, and one who, according to Jo- 
sephus, was favoured with divine revelations. He says that 
Hyrcanus (about 126 A. C.) took certain cities from the Idumae- 
ans, “and he commanded, after subduing all the Idumae- 
ans, that they should remain in their country, if they would 
circumcise themselves and conform to the Jewish customs. 
Then they, through love of their country, underwent circum- 
cision, and submitted to the other modes of living which were 
Jewish ; and from that time they became Jews.” Ant. XIII. 9. 
1. ib. 15. 4. 

Now as Hyrcanus was a most zealous Pharisee, and as the 
Pharisees in all probability first began the practice of baptizing 
proselytes, it would seem quite strange that nothing should be 
done on this occasion, with respect to the baptism of a whole na- 
tion; or, at least, that nothing should be said by Josephus re- 
specting it, in case he regarded it as essential to the reception of 
foreigners among his own people. I am aware that we cannot 
always argue from the silence of writers, against the existence of 
this or that practice ; but this would seem to be one of the cases, 
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in which silence speaks strongly against the probability of the 
practice in question, at that period. 

We add, moreover, to what has now been exhibited, that Jus- 
tin Martyr, in his Dialogue with Trypho the Jew, has let fail no 
expression from which any thing can be deduced, i in regard to 
the practice by the Jews of the rite under consideration. 

We come now to later testimonies, and such as cannot be of 
any great weight in determining the question relative to the an- 
tiquity of proselyte baptism. I shall therefore relate them in as 
succinct a manner, as is consistent with perspicuity. 


In the Babylonish Talmud, Cod. Jevamoth, fol. 46, the following 
passage occurs. “As to a proselyte, who is circumcised but not 
baptized, what of him? Rabbi Eliezer says: ‘ Behold, he is a 
proselyte; for thus we find it concerning our fathers, that they 
were circumcised but not baptized.’ But as to one who is bap- 
tized, and is not circumcised, what of him? Rabbi Joshua says: 
‘ Behold he is a proselyte ; for thus we find it respecting maid-ser- 
vants, who were baptized but not circumcised.’ But the Wise Men 
say: ‘Is he baptized, but not circumcised; or is he circumcised, 
but not baptized; he is not a proselyte until he is circumcised and 
baptized.” 

I translate from Lightfoot, Hor. Heb. p. 266. The Talmud 
of Babylon is a work of a late period, being a compilation made 
by the Babylonish Jews, during the fifth, sixth, and seventh cen- 
turies. Here, then, is a narration which respects the opinion of 
Eliezer the son of Hyreanus and Joshua the son of Hananiah, 
who are said to have lived near the time when the temple was 
destroyed. Not improbably, then, this dispute was like to that 
mentioned in the Mishna, on which I have already commented. 

Setting aside now the great uncertainty which attends almost all 
ancient chronological matters in the Talmud, and supposing the 
two Rabbins here mentioned to have lived at or near the time 
when the temple was destroyed, it would follow only, that about 
this time the practice of baptizing proselytes was in existence, 
but was a matter of dispute and difference of opinion ; which in 
this respect accords with the tenor of the passage already quo- 
ted fromthe Mishna. The Wise Men, to whom the Talmud ap- 
peals, seem plainly to be the Jater Rabbins, and probably those 
who lived at the period when the passages were written, which 
we are now examining. 

A few other citations only, from the same Talmud, will be ne- 
cessary ; as all which can be required is, that confirmation should 
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be given to the idea, that the authors of the Talmud in question 
were familarly acquainted with proselyte-baptism. 

Wetstein has collected a larger mass of these testimonies than 
I have elsewhere found, except in Danz; and in him they are 
much less select, and often little or nothing to the purpose. 
From those of Wetstein, I select the following, as being abun- 
dantly sufficient for my purpose. 


In his Nov. Test. ad Matt. 3:6, they stand thus: Talm. Babylon. 
Tract. Ketabhoth, fol. 11.1, “ Rabbi Hanina said: Let them baptize 
a little child who is a proselyte, according to the opinion of the 
Elders.” Tract. Jebamoth, Talmud Hierosol. fol. 8. 4, “ Rabbi 
Hezekiah said: Behold, he finds an infant cast away, and baptizes 
it in the name ofa servant.” But this case is somewhat uncertain, 
as the baptism may not have been altogether of a religious nature. 
Talmud. Hieros. Berakhoth, fol. 6; 3, ‘‘ In the days of Rabbi Josh- 
ua the son of Levi, they endeavoured to root out this immersion 
(baptism), for the sake of the women of Galilee, eo quod illae prae 
frigore sterilescerent.”” T'alm. Bab. Cherithuth fol. 9. 1, “ Rab 
says: How was it that the fathers did not enter into the covenant, 
except by circumcision, baptism, and the sprinkling of blood ?” 
Ibid. in Avoda Sara, fol. 57. 1, “Rabbi Simi the son of Chaia 
[says]: He who provides for himself Gentile servants, who are cir- 
cumcised but not baptized ; or the sons of female-servants, who are 
circumcised but not baptized ; sputum et vestigium eorum in pla- 
tea est immundum. ... Proselytes do not enter into the covenant 
except by these three things, circumcision, baptism, and _peace- 
offering. Ibid. fol. 59. 5, et Jebamoth 46. 1, “ Rabbi Jochanan: 
Never shall any one be deemed a proselyte, until he is baptized as 
well as circumcised ; for before he is baptized he is regarded as a 
foreigner.” Jebamoth fol. 46.2, “ Rabbi Joseph says: If any one 
comes saying, I am circumcised but not baptized, let them see that 
he is baptized. Rabbi Judah says: Baptism is the principal 
thing.” 

These, and several others of the same tenor, not only from 
the Talmud but from other Rabbinical works such as Bereshith 
Rabba, etc. the reader will find, in a Latin translation, in Wetstein 
as above cited; he will also find some of them, and many others, 
usually accompanied by the original Hebrew and Chaldee, in 
the work of Danz before alluded to, and contained in Meu- 
schen’s Vov. Test. ex Talmude illustratum. 

[ have not thought it of sufficient importance to transcribe the 
originals here; for the amount of all the testimonies from the 
Talmud, especially the Babylonish Talmud, and the other 
works of the Rabbins, can be but of small importance, in deter- 
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mining the question concerning the antiquity of proselyte-bap- 
tism. I concede the point most fully and freely to all who may 
desire it, that after the third century, if not sooner, this baptism 
began to be very general among the Jews; and has been so 
ever since. Danz has given evidence enough of this, in his 
chaotic mass of quotations; and so have Lightfoot, Selden, 
Wetstein, and many others. 

But Wetstein has quoted one passage from the Mishna, which, 
if correct, may be thought to be of importance to our subject ; 
inasmuch as the Mishna is the earliest of the Rabbinical writ- 
ings on which we can place any dependence. Wetstein (Nov. 
Test. [. p. 260) quotes thus: “ Semachoth, Misna vii. Si non 
vult fieri proselyta; sed si vult proselyta fieri, baptizat eam, et 
libertatem illi donat, et statim est licita.” I have looked in 
vain for this passage in the Mishna; for there is not such a title 
to any of its treatises, as Wetstein here names. I do not deny 
that the passage exists in the Mishna ; but if it does, it must be 
found in some other way than through the medium of Wetstein. 
Even if it exists there, it would be difficult to shew, that by the 
baptism in question, is meant a proselyte-baptism of initiation. 

The reader has before him the substance of the testimony in 
respect to the antiquity of the baptism of proselytes, so far as it 
has been developed from Rabbinic sources. Appeals, however, 
have been made to two passages in heathen writers, of which 
some notice must here be taken. 

Tacitus, who died about A. D. 100, speaking of certain per- 
sons (Hist. V. 5) says: “ 'Transgressi in morem Judaeorum, 
idem usurpant, nec qaqeem prius imbuuntur, quam contemnere 
deos, exuere patriam, etc.” i.e. Going over to the Jewish man- 
ner of life, they practise the same thing ; nor are they IMBUED 
with any thing sooner than to despise the gods, to renounce their 
country, etc. Or this last phrase may be thus translated: JVor 
are they imBueD, before they despise the gods, renounce their 
country, etc. In the preceding sentence Tacitus speaks of cir- 
cumcision as practised by the Jews, that they may be distin- 
guished from others. Hence, T'rangressi in morem Judaeorum, 
idem usurpant, must mean, that those who become proselytes 
to Judaism, do the same thing, viz. practise circumcision; and 
by this they become Jews. What follows seems to me plainly 
to relate to the doctrines or principles with which they are 
imbued, and not to the baptism which may be practised. 

The passage in the Epictetus of Arrian (who flourished in the 
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first part of the second century) Lib. II. c. 9, is still more ob- 
scure. It runs thus: “ Why dost thou call thyself a Stoic? 
Why dost thou deceive the multiude? Why dost thou, being 
a Jew, play the hypocrite with the Greek? Dost thou not see 
how any one is called a Jew, how a Syrian, how an Egyptian ? 
And when we see any one acting with both parties, we are 
wont to say: He is no Jew, but he plays the hypocrite. But 
when avaiain ro madog rou BeBauuevor nai onuevon, he takes 
on him the state and feelings (xadog) of one ‘who is WASHED or 
BAPTIZED (BeBouuevor) and has attached himself to the sect, then 
he is in truth, and iscalled, a Jew. But we are nagaPantiora, 
transgressors as to our baptism, or falsely baptized, if we are 
like a Jew in pretence, and something else in reality,” ete. A 
great variety of opinions have been given on this passage. 
Some think that Arrian here refers to Christians; but I see no 
good ground for such a supposition. De Wette says, Opusc. 
p. 64, that “the passage is too obscure to collect any thing 
certain from it.” One thing, however, seems to me certain ; 
viz. that the pone does not refer simply to a Gentile proselyte 
becoming a Jew, but marks what the Jew was accustomed to 
practise. I can scarcely doubt, that the writer refers to the 
Jewish ablutions, so often demanded by the ritual law, and so 
often practised by the Hebrews. It is more difficult to make 
out the meaning of 7 noNuEvon, which is coupled with SeBaupevor. 
Fe Middle voice of aigée means to choose, to prefer ; and as 

‘onuévov is both of the Passive and Middle form, it may ~" 
oes an Active sense, and may mean, as I have translated i 
attached himself to a sect, i. e. become one of the aigeorg or 
sect. Paulus, Comm. I. p. 283, has endeavoured to explain 
away the force of the whole passage ; and De Wette has followed 
in his steps, as is stated above. Bauer (Gottesdienstl. Verfas- 
sung, II. p. 390) has treated this question more fairly ; but he 
suggests, that PsSauuevou may probably refer to a Christian, 
whom Arrian confounds with a Jew, as early heathen writers 
were wont to do. The context does not seem to allow of this 
construction.—On the whole, I concede this to be a difficult and 
obscure passage, in some respects. The 10 xadog rot BeSaupevov 
noi ronuevon, is certainly a peculiar Greek phrase ; yet, if we 
construe it in whatever way is fairly possible, | think we cannot 
make out from it any degree of certainty, that SeSaumevou refers 
to proselyte-baptism. 
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Another passage, found in Josephus, has also been appealed 
to, which states the custom of the Essenes in regard to the re- 
ception of proselytes among them; Bel. Jud. Il. 8. 7; or p. 

786 of the Cologne edition. It runs thus: “ To those who are 
desirous of } joining their sect, immediate access is not afforded ; 
but they prescribe to each their own peculiar manner of living for 
one year, while he remains without . . . And when he has given 
proof of his temperance for such a time, he secures admission 
to their meals, xai xa0agwréowy tov ngos ayvélay VOaTwy peta- 
AauPaver, and is made partaker of those purer waters which are 
designed for purification ;” i. e. he is washed with water, be- 
fore he sits down at the table with them. But so were the 
Essenes themselves; as is stated in another and preceding 
part of the same chapter in Josephus. His words are: “ La- 
bouring strenuously [at their usual occupation] until the fifth 
hour, they then assemble together in one place, and girding 
themselves with linen towels, ‘they wash the body in cold water ; 
and after this purification, they enter each his own house... . 
and being purified, they assemble at the supper-hall, as a kind 
of sacred temple,” Bell. Jud. Il. 7. or 8. 5. Nothing more, 
then, was required of the converts to Essenism, than was de- 
manded of those who already belonged to this sect. Nor, in- 
deed, is it at all correct, to assume, that the bathing specified 
above was a token of admission in full to the communion of the 
Essenes ; for, as the context tells = “he [the new convert] is 
not yet received into their society (6 ouufciooers), for after exhib- 
iting his power of self-restraint [for one year], his moral beha- 
viour is put to the test for two years more.” Ibid. The ini- 
tiatury rite of baptism, then, as practised by John the Baptist, 

r by the disciples of Christ, does not seem to be deduced 
ris the practice of the Essenes. The ablutions of the Jews 
in general were quite as obvious a source of this rite, as the 
custom of that sect. 

Thus much for Rabbinic and other external testimony, in re- 
gard to the antiquity of the baptismal rite among the Jews. 
Nothing from the heathen writers or Josephus, seems in any de- 
gree to ‘confirm this antiquity. From the Rabbinic writers, all that 
we can gather is, that sometime in the latter part of the third cen- 
_ tury, when the Jerusalem ‘Talmud was written, the custom of bap- 
tizing proselytes was common ; still more so did it become, dur- 
ing the times when the Babylonian Talmud was written, i. e. 
from the commencement of the fifth century onward, some two 
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hundred or more years. I must except, however, the testimony 
of the Mishna from the above remarks. This has been made 
light of by some, or explained away by rendering 52390 washed, 
cleansed ; but 1 cannot help the feeling, that impartiality in weigh- 
ing testimony forbids this. 

On the whole we must admit, that independently of the Scrip- 
tures, we have evidence which ought to satisfy us, that at the 
commencement of the third century, the custom of proselyte- 
baptism was known and practised among the Jews ; and if the 
case of the Roman soldiers, related in the Jerusalem Talmud in 
Cod. Pesachim, fol. 36. b. as stated above, be truly represented, 
then, even while the temple was standing, proselyte-baptism 
must have been practised. But some degree of unceriain- 
ty always hangs over Talmudic stories. ‘There are so many 
narrations in the Talmud which are gross mistakes and ridicu- 
lous conceits, that one hardly feels himself safe, in trusting to 
any of its statements respecting facts that happened long be- 
fore the period when this book was written. We may, however, 
venture to believe, I think safely, that we have sufficient evi- 
dence of the fact, that such baptism was practised at, or not 
long after, the time when the second temple was destroyed. 

But we shall be reminded here, that many writers have con- 
sidered the Bible itself as determining our question ; yea, deter- 
mining that not only proselytes from the heathen were admitted by 
baptism to the Jewish communion, but that the whole congrega- 
tion of Israel, at Mount Sinai, were admitted into covenant with 
God by virtue of the same rite. Such writers appeal to Ex. 
19: 10 sq. But this shews only that the people were to wash 
their clothes, a thing which the whole ritual of Moses plainly 
distinguishes from washing or baptizing the body; as may be 
seen in the account of the ritual ablution given above, p. 306 sq. 
They appeal also to Ps. 114: 1,2. Ezek. 16: 9. 20:12. | 
Cor. 10: 2, as serving to confirm the idea, that the Jews wer: 
admitted tothe covenant by baptism. But 1am unable to discern, 
in these passages of Scripture, the traces of an argument which 
can establish this. 

An appeal of a more specious nature, is made to the narra- 
tion in John 1: 19—28. The messengers of the Pharisees who 
were sent to make inquiries of John the Baptist, asked him, 
“Why baptizest thou, then, if thou be not that Christ, nor 
Elias, neither that prophet?” ‘These two latter individuals their 
traditionary interpretation of the Scriptures had connected with 
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the coming of the Messiah. The manner of the question does 

obviously seem to imply, that they expected of course the Mes- 
siah himself and his two coadjutors, Elijah and the prophet, to 
baptize those whom they should receive as disciples. But does 
this imply, that proselyte-baptism was already. in use? So it has 
been thought and said. Yet I cannot see how this follows of 
necessity. Nay, I must even say that the necessary implication 
seems to be directly the contrary. What was the initiatory 
rite which they expected under a dispensation, that even in their 
own view was to be new, and very different in many respects 
from the former one? Was it to be a new rite, a distinctive 
sign ; or was it to be merely the continuation of an old practice 
already incommon usage? ‘The former surely seems to be the 
most natural and probable. Indeed, the manner of the ques- 
tion put to John, absolutely forbids the idea, that those who put 
it considered baptism as a rite incommonuse. ‘The necessary im- 
plication is, that unless John were either the Messiah, or Elijah, or 
the prophet, he could have no right to baptize. How could this be 
said with any good degree of force or congruity, in case the same 
kind of baptism which John practised was a matter of common 
usage? An appeal to this text, then, serves rather to confirm 
the opinion opposite to that, for the support of which the appeal 
is made. 

In fine we are destitute of any early testimony to the prac- 
tice of proselyte-baptism, antece dently to the Christian era. The 
original institution of admitting Jews to the covenant, and stran- 
gers to the same, prescribed no other rite than that of circumcis- 
ion. No account of any other is found in the Old Testament ; 
none in the Apocrypha, ‘New Testament, ‘Targums of Onkelos, 
Jonathan, Joseph the Blind, or in the work of any other Targu- 
mist, excepting Pseudo-Jonathan, whose work belongs to the 
7th or Sth century. No evidence is found in Philo, Josephus, 
or any of the earlier Christian writers. How could an allusion 
to such a rite have escaped them all, if it were as common, and 
as much required by usage, as circumcision ? 

The baptism of John and of Jesus, then, I must regard as be- 
ing a special appointment of heaven. So the intimation seems 
to be in John 1:33. Luke 3: 2,3. 7:30; and especially in 
Matt. 21: 24—27. In this latter passage, Jesus evidently means 
to imply, that the baptism of John was from heaven ; and so the 
Jewish people regarded it, v. 26. 

That we cannot point out the exact time when proselyte-bap- 
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tism began among the Jews, is little to the purpose of those who 
hold to its great antiquity ; for where are the monuments which 
shew how and when many a rite began, which came into gener- 
al reception in the churches of Christ in the third, fourth, and fifth 
centuries? Nor can I think, with many writers, that there is 
any thing mysterious in respect to the adoption of such a rite by 
the Jewish churches. How obvious the idea, that a heathen 
man who came over to the Jewish churches, was unclean in his 
heathen state! And what could be more patural, than to re- 
quire ablution of him, especially when the days of Pharisaic su- 
perstition were fully come? The Rabbins tell us, that circum- 
cision, baptism, and oblation were all necessary to his initiation. 
How then could the baptism of John or of Jesus, which was 
the sole initiatory rite, he derived from the proselyte-baptism of 
the Jews? 

Besides all this, when a proselyte was once baptized and re- 
ceived, this rite was at an end. His children born after his 
reception, were no more required to be baptized, than those of 
the native Jews. What parallel, then, can be drawn between 
Christian and proselyte-baptism ? 

Dr Owen expresses his opinion, that the Rabbins introduced 
proselyte-baptism in imitation of the popular baptism of John ; 
Theologoum. Lib. V. Digr. 4. So thinks Carpzov, also, in 
his Apparat. Criticus, p. 48. Improbable, | think, this can- 
not be called; and particularly in connexion with the many cere- 
monial ablutions of the Jews, it cannot be so deemed. 

That the Jews of our Saviour’s time entertained the idea, 
that he would baptize his disciples, may be well accounted for, 
without resorting to the supposition that proselyte-baptism was 
already practised. Let the reader consult Isa. 12: 3. 44: 3. 
Ezek. 36: 25. Zech. 13: 1, and he will easily see how the 
Jews might have formed an opinion, that the Messiah would 
baptize his disciples. But be this as it may, or be the origin 
of proselyte-baptism as it may, I cannot see that there is any 
adequate evidence for believing that it existed cotemporarily with 
the baptism of John and of Jesus. 

But what has all this to do with the question, What was the 
ancient mode of Christian baptism? Much; for it is on all 
hands conceded, that so far as the testimony of the Rabbins can 
decide such a point, the baptism of proselytes among the Jews 
was by immersion. To cite authorities to this purpose is 
needless. ‘They may be seen in Lightfoot, Hor. Heb. p. 269 ; 
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in Danz (Meuschen Nov. Test. etc.) p. 283, and elsewhere. 
It is therefore a matter of no little interest, so far as our ques- 
tion is concerned, to inquire whether Christian baptism had its 
origin from the proselyte-baptism of the Jews. ‘This we have 
now done, and have come to this result, viz. that there is no cer- 
tainty that such was the case, but that the probability, on the 
ground of evidence, is strong against it. 


§ 8. Mode of Baptism in the early Christian Churches. 


IV. Wecome now to inquire, What was the mode of Baptism 
practised by the churches in the early ages of Christianity, and 
AFTER the times of the Apesiles. 

Here we may anticipate something more definite and clear, 
than we have yet been able to find; and consequently this topic 
of inquiry becomes important to our purpose. It is not my in- 
tention here to make a very copious selection of testimonies. 
An appropriate number well chosen, and from good authorities, 
will satisfy the reasonable desires of every intelligent reader. 

In the writings of the apostolical fathers, so called, i. e. the 
writers of the first century, or at least those who lived in part 
during this century, scarcely any thing of a definite nature oc- 
curs respecting baptism, either in a doctrinal or ritual respect. 
It is, indeed, frequently alluded to; but this is usually in a gen- 
eral way only. We can easily gather from these allusions, that 
the rite was practised in the church; but we are not able to 
determine, with precision, either the manner of the rite, or the 
stress that was laid upon it. 

In the Pastor of Hermas, however, occurs one passage, (Cote- 
ler. Patr. Apostol. I. p. 119 sq.) which runs as follows: “ But 
that seal [of the sons of God] is water, in quam descendunt 
homines rnorti obligati, into which men descend who are bound 
to death, but those ascend who are destined to life. To them 
that seal is disclosed, and they make use of it, that they may 
enter the kingdom of God.” 

One would naturally expect something definite from Justin 
Martyr. But in his Dialogue with Trypho the Jew, nothing of 
this nature occurs. He compares baptism with circumcision, 
and speaks of it as an initiatory ceremony; but says nothing 
specific concerning the manner of the rite. In his Apology, 
however, (Opp. Pat. I. p. 210, ed. Oberthur,) a passage occurs 
which deserves our attention. Speaking of converts to Chris- 
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tianity or those who become believers, he says: “ They are led 
out by us ¢o the place where there is water .. . and in the name 
of the Father of the universe, the Lord God, and of the Saviour 
Jesus Christ, and of the Holy Spirit, zo Pe hovrgov molovrrae, 
they wash themselves with water . . . tovtov AovodmEvon ayortEs 
eig 10 hovrgor, leading him who is to be washed to the bath or 
washing place . .» he who is enlightened Aoverac, is washed or 
washes himself.” It is remarkable here, that the verb Aovouae 
is employed throughout this passage, which is used by the 
Greeks to designate washing the body, But this may be done 
by bathing, by simple ablution, or by immersion. Immersion 
may of course be washing; although washing is not by any 
means always the same as immersion. ‘The greater includes 
the less ; but the less does not include the greater. I am _per- 
suaded, that this passage, as a whole, most naturally refers to 
immersion ; for why, on any other ground, should the convert 
who is to be initiated, go out to the place where there is water ? 
There could be no need of this, if mere sprinkling, or partial 
affusion only, was customary in the time of Justin. 

Tertullian, who died in A. D, 220, is the most ample witness 
of all the early writers. In his works is an essay in defence of 
Christian baptism, which had been assailed by some of the 
heretics of his time. Passing by the multitude of expressions 
which speak of the importance of being cleansed by water, being 
born in the water, etc. I quote only such as are directly to the 
point. In $2 he speaks of a baptized person, as “in aquam 
demissus, let down into the water, i. e. immersed, and inter pauca 
verba tinctus, i.e. dipped between the utterance of a few 
words ;” by which latter expression he means, the repetition of 
the baptismal formula by the priest, while he was performing 
the act. 

In § 4 is a passage which seems to convey a still more defi- 
nite sense. He is speaking of the original waters at the time of 
the creation, having been made a sanctified element by the in- 
fluence of the Spirit of God upon them; from which he goes 
on to argue the sanctifying influence of baptismal water. But 
some will object, he says, that “we are not dipped (tinguimur) 
in those waters which were at the beginning.” His reply is, 
that all water is a species of that genus, and that the species 
must have the same quality with the genus. He then proceeds: 
“There is, then, no difference, whether any one is washed i 
a pool, river, fountain, lake, or channel, alveus, (canal?) nor is 
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there any difference of consequence between those whom John 
immersed (tinxit) in the Jordan, or Peter in the Tiber.” Here 
then we have in a very clear passage, the usual elements named, 
in which baptism was performed. It was done at or in some 
stream, pool, or lake. What other good reason for this can be 
given, excepting that immersion was practised £ 

In § 6 he says: “ Not that we obtain the Holy Spirit in aquis 
[i. e. in the baptismal water], but being cleansed in the water 
(in aqua emundati), we are prepared for the Holy Spirit.” § 7. 
“ Afterwards going out from the ablution or bath (lavacro), we 
are anointed,” etc. 

In § 11 and the sequel, he very often makes use of the Latin 
word tingo, in order to express the Greek word Banrifw. In 
§ 16 he speaks of those who had been baptized, as being those 
qui aqua lavarentur, who are washed with water ; and again, 
qui aqua lavissent. 

In his book against Praxeas, 4 26 sub fine, he says: “ Not 
once, but thrice, according to the several names [F ather, Son, 
and Holy Ghost] are we baptized (tinguimur) into the several 
persons.” ‘The reader is desired to note here, and in other 
passages which will be cited in the sequel, that the practice of 
trine immersion, i. e. of plunging three times into the water, in 
correspondence with the names of the Godhead as they occur 
in the formula of baptism, was usual at so early a period as the 
time of Tertullian; how much earlier, we have no certain tes- 
timony, at least none that I am acquainted with. Tertullian 
himself, however, seems to have regarded this trine immersion, 
as something superadded to the precepts of the gospel ; for thus 
he speaks in his book De Corona Militis, § 3: “Thence we 
are thrice immersed (ter mergitamur), answering, i.e. fulfilling, 
somewhat more (amplius aliquid respondentes), than the Lord 
has decreed in the Gospel.” 

I do not see how any doubt can well remain, that in Tertul- 
lian’s time, the practice of the African church, to say the least, 
as to the mode of baptism, must have been that of trine immer- 
ston. 

Subsequent ages make the general practice of the church still 
plainer, if indeed thiscan be done. The Greek words xaradvm 
and xatadvoug were employed as expressive of baptizing and 
baptism ; and these words mean, going down into the water or 
immerging. So in the following examples : 


Chrysostom, Homil. 40 in 1 Cor. i. “To be baptized and to 
Vou. I. No. 10. 46 
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submerge (xaradveoPac), then to emerge (avavevecy), is a symbol 
of descent to the grave, and of ascent from it.” Ambrose, Lib. IT. 
c. 7 de Sacramentis: ‘‘ You were asked, Dost thou believe in God 
Almighty? Thou saidst, I believe ; and thus thou wast immerged 
(mersisti), that is, thou wast buried.” Augustine, Homil. LV. as 
cited by Gratian in P. III. Decretor. de Consecrat. Distinct. IV. 
Can. 76, ‘‘ After you professed your belief, three times did we sub- 
merge (demersimus) your heads in the sacred fountain.” Was it 
the head only? Or did he mean to include with it the whole body ? 
Every now and then passages of this nature occur, which lead one 
to suspect that ¢otal immersion was not uniform in the early 
church. But that it was usual, seems to be clearly indicated by 
Dionysius Areop. de Eccles. Hierarch. c. 2, “ Properly 1 dv’ vdatos 
Ohixy xadvwes, the total covering by water, is taken from an image 
of death and burial out of sight.” So the Council of Toletan : 
‘For immersion in the water is like a descent to the grave ; and 
again, emersion from the water (ab aquis emersio), is a resurrec- 
tion.” 


The passages which refer to immersion are so numerous in 
the fathers, that it would take a little volume merely to recite 
them. Let the reader duly weigh the following ones. 


Gregory Nyssen, De Baptismo Christi, “‘ Coming into water, the 
kindred element of earth, we hide ourselves in it, as the Saviour 
did in the earth ; and doing this three times, etc.” Basil, De Spir- 
itu c. 15, “ By the three immersions (év tocol taig zaradvoeoe), 
and by the like number of invocations, the great mystery of bap- 
tism is completed.” Damascenus, Orthodox. Fides IV. 10, “* Bap- 
tism is a type of the death of Christ; for by three immersions 
(xaradvoewy) baptism signifies, etc.” So the Apostolical Consti- 
tutions (probably written in the fourth century), Lib. HII. c. 17, “ Im- 
mersion (xaradvorg) denotes dying with him [Christ]; emersion 
(avadvorg), a resurrection with Christ.” Photius (apad Oecume- 
nium) on Rom. vi. “ The three immersions and emersions (xata- 
dvoes xai avadvoss) of baptism signify death and resurrection.” 
Quest. apud Athanasium, Qu. 94, “'To immerse (xatadioat) a 
child three times in the bath (or pool), and to emerse him (avadu- 
oat), this shews the death, etc.” Chrysostom, in cap. iii. Johan- 
nis, ‘‘ We, as in a sepulchre, immersing (xaradvdvtwy) our heads 
in water, the old man is buried, and sinking down (zaradus xarw), 
the whole is concealed at once; then as we emerge, the new man 
again rises.”’ Cyril of Jerusalem, Catech. 17, “For as he that 
goes down into the water and is baptized, is surrounded on all sides 
with water, so the apostles were baptized all over by the Spirit. 
The water surrounds the body externally, but the Spirit incom- 
prehensibly baptizes the soul within.”” Jerome, Advers, Lucif. c. 4, 
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** Many other things which are observed in churches by tradition, 

have usurped to themselves the authority of the written law [of the 
Scriptures] ; ; such as ia lavacro ter caput mergitare, to immerse the 
head three times in the bath. Id. Comm. in Eph. iv, “ Three 
times are we immerged, that the mystery etc.” Augustine, in 
Decreto Gratiani de Consecrat. Distinc. 1V. 78, “‘ Rightly are ye 
immerged three times, who have received baptism in the name of 
Christ. . . . for that thrice repeated submersion (demersio) expresses 
a resemblance of the Lord’s burial, etc.” 

But enough. “ It is,” says Augusti (Denkw. VII. p. 216), 
“ a thing made out,” viz. the ancient practice of immersion. 
So indeed all the writers who have thoroughly investigated this 
subject, conclude. I know of no one usage of ancient times, 
which seems to be more clearly and certainly made out. I 
cannot see how it is possible for any candid man who examines 
the subject, to deny this. 

That there were cases of exception allowed, now and then, 
is no doubt true. Persons in extreme sickness or danger, were 
allowed baptism by affusion, etc. Cyprian pleads strongly aud 
conclusively for this, in his epistle to Magnus, Ep. 76 (al. 69). 
The Council of Neo- Caesarea, Euseb. Lib. VI. c. 43; and so the 
Council of Laodicea, Can. 47, sanction such baptisms. The 
Acta Laurentii, apud Surium Tom. IV. mention a Roman sol- 
dier who was baptized by Laurence, with a pitcher of water ; 
and the same person also baptized Lucillus by pouring water 
upon his head. But all such cases were manifestly regarded as 
exceptions to the common usage of the church. 

If the testimony already adduced should not be sufficient to 
satisfy any reasonable person, he may consider one circum- 
stance more, which must be decisive. ‘This is, that all candidates 
for baptism, men, women, and infants, were completely divested 
of all their garments, in order to be baptized. Revolting as 
this custom was, yet it is as certain as testimony can make it. 


Thus Chrysostom, (Hom. 6 in Coloss.) speaking of baptism, says : 
“ Men were as naked as Adam... but with this difference; Adam 
was naked because he had sinned, but in baptism a man was naked 
that he might be freed from sin.’ So Ambrose, Serm. X, “‘ Naked 
were we born into the world; naked came we to the baptismal 
font. ... How absurd, then, that he, whom his mother brought 
forth naked, the church received naked, should enter heaven with 
riches!” Cyril of Jerusalem testifies the same thing, Catech. 
Myst. 2, “As soon as ye came into the baptistery, ye put off your 
clothes... and being thus divested ye stood naked, imitating Christ 
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who was naked upon the cross. .. . O wonderful thing! ye were 
naked in the sight of men, and were not ashamed ; in this truly 
imitating the first man Adam, who was naked in paradise, and was 
not ashamed.” 

One testimony more may suffice. Chrysostom, in describing 
the violent proceedings of his enemies against him, on the great 
Sabbath [before Easter], says: “They came armed into the 
church, and by violence expelled the clergy, killing many in the 
baptistery ; by which the women, who were at that time uncloth- 
ed in order to be baptized, were put into such a fright, that they 
fled away naked, and could not stay, in their terror, to put on such 
clothes as the modesty of the sex required.” 

Enough of this most unaccountable of all the practices of the 
ancient church. Iam ready to thank God for the honour of 
the Christian religion, that the New ‘Testament contains no inti- 
mation of such a usage; nor even any of the earlier fathers. 
How it was possible that it could prevail, is a problem difficult 
of solution. I know well, that the manners of ancient times ren- 
dered such things less scandalous than they would now be among 
us. But who needs to be told, that nothing but ignorance or 
superstition, to make the very best of the case, could ever have 
adopted and continued such a shameful practice. 

Still, say what we may concerning it in a moral point of view, 
the argument to be deduced from it in respect to immersion, is 
not at all diminished. Nay, it is strengthened. For if such a 
violation of decency was submitted to, in order that baptism 
might be performed as the church thought it should be, it argues 
that baptizing by immersion was considered as a rite not to be 
dispensed with. 

The mode of baptism by immersion, the Oriental church has 
always continued to preserve, even down to the present time ; 
see Allatii de Eccles. Orient. et Occident. Lib. III. c. 12. § 4; 
Acta et Script. Theol. Wirtemb. et Patriarch. Constant. Jer. p. 
63, p. 238 sq. Christ. Angeli Enchirid. de Statu hodierno 
Graecor, cap. 24; Augusti, Denkwiird. VII. p. 226 sq. The 
members of this church are accustomed to call the members of 
the western churches, sprinkled Christians, by way of ridicule 
and contempt; Walch’s Einleit. in die relig. Streitigkeiten, 
Th. V. pp. 476—481. They maintain, that Paarigm can 
mean nothing but immerge ; and that baptism by sprinkling is 
as great a solecism as immersion by aspersion; and they claim 
to themselves the honour of having preserved the ancient sacred 
rite of the church free from change and from corruption, which 
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would destroy its significancy ; see Alex. de Stourdza, Consid- 
erations sur la Doctrine et |’ Esprit de I’ Eglise Orthodoxe, 
Stuttg. 1816, pp. 83—89. 

F. Brenner, a Roman Catholic writer, has recently published 
a learned work, which contains’ a copious history of usages in 
respect to the baptismal rite ; viz. Geschichtliche Darstellung der 
Verrichtung der Taufe, etc. 1818. I have not seen the work; 
but it is spoken of highly, on account of the diligence and learn- 
iog which the author has exhibited in his historical details. The 
result of them respecting the point before us, I present, as given 
by Augusti, Denkwiird. VII. p. 68. 

“Thirteen hundred years was baptism generally and ordinarily 
performed by the immersion of a man under water; and only in 
extraordinary cases, was sprinkling or affusion permitted. ‘These 
latter methods of baptism were called in question, and even pro- 
hibited.” Brenner adds: “ For sixteen hundred years was the per- 
son to be baptized, either by immersion or affusion, entirely divested 
of his garments,” 

These results will serve to shew, what a Roman Catholic wri- 
ter feels himself forced by historical facts to allow, in direct con- 
tradiction to the present practice of his own church ; which no 
where practises immersion, except in the churches of Milan ; 
it being everywhere else even forbidden. 

In the work of John Floyer on Cold Bathing, p. 50, it is 
mentioned, that the English church practised immersion down 
to the beginning of the seventeenth century ; when a change to 
the method of sprinkling gradually took place. As a confirma- 
tion of this, it may be mentioned, that the first Liturgy in 1547 
enjoins a trine immersion, in case the child is not sickly ; Au- 
gusti, ut sup. p. 229. 

We have collected facts enough to authorize us now to come 
to the following general conclusion, respecting the practice of 
the Christian church in general, with regard to the mode of 
baptism, viz. that from the earliest ages of which we have any 
account, subsequent to the apostolic age and downward for sev- 
eral centuries, the churches did generally practise baptism by im- 
mersion ; perhaps by immersion of the whole person; and that 
the only exceptions to this mode which were usually allowed, 
were in cases of urgent sickness or other cases of immediate and 
imminent danger, where immersion could not be practised. 

It may also be mentioned here, that aspersion and affusion, 
which had in particular cases been now and then practised in 
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primitive times, were gradually introduced. These became at 
length, as we shall see hereafter, quite common, and in the wes- 
tern church almost universal, sometime before the Reformation. 

In what manner, then, did the churches of Christ from a 
very early period, to say the least, understand the word Paarifw 
in the New Testament? Plainly they construed it as mean- 
ing immersion. ‘They sometimes even went so far as to forbid 
any other method of administering the ordinance, cases of neces- 
sity and mercy only excepted. 

If then we are left in doubt after a philological investigation of 
Banrifw, how much it necessarily implies; if the circumstances 
which are related as accompanying this rite, so far as the New 
Testament has given them, leave us still in doubt; if we cannot 
trace with any certainty the Jewish proselyte-baptism to a period 
as early as the baptism of John and Jesus, so as to draw any 
inferences with probability from this; still we are left in no 
doubt as to the more generally received usage of the Christian 
church, down to a period several centuries after the apostolic 
age. 

That the Greek fathers, and the Latin ones who were famil- 
iar with the Greek, understood the usual import of the word 
Banrifw, would hardly seem to be capable of a denial. That 
they might be confirmed in their view of the import of this word, 
by common usage among the Greek classic authors, we have 
seen in the first part of this dissertation. 

For myself, then, I cheerfully admit, that Pentéfw in the 
New Testament, when applied to the rite of baptism, does in all 
probability involve the idea, that this rite was usually performed 
by immersion, but not always. I say usually, and not always ; 
for to say more than this, the tenor of some of the narrations, 
particularly in Acts 10: 47, 48. 16: 32, 33, and 2: 41, seem to 
me to forbid. I cannot read these examples, without the dis- 
tinct conviction that immersion was not practised on these oc- 
casions, but washing or affusion. 

For the satisfaction of the reader, I add here a word respect- 
ing the manner in which the author of the Peshito, an old Syriac 
version of the New Testament, has rendered the word Santisw. 

This version is the oldest of all the translations of the New 
Testament that are extant; for in all probability it should be 
dated during the first half of the second century. Withal, it is 
admitted by those who are able to consult it, to be one of the 
most faithful and authentic of all the ancient versions. 
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How does this translate the word in question? Only and al- 
ways by 90S ; which corresponds (in point of form) to the 
Hebrew 722, the Chaldee 722, and the same word in the Ara- 
bic. ‘This is a very remarkable circumstance ; for the Syriac 
has a word, Wo, , like the Chaldee »3% and the corresponding 
Hebrew 230, which means to plunge, dip, immerse, etc. See 
in Mich. Syr. Lex. sub voce. Why should it employ the 
word BOTS then (i. e. 3722), in order to render Banrifw? In 
the Old Testament it is employed in the like sense, only in Num. 
31: 34. Elsewhere, the Hebrew 520 is rendered Wo, . There 
is no analogy of kindred languages to support the sense in ques- 
tion of the Syriac XaX. The Hebrew, Chaldee, and Arabic, 


all agree in assigning to the same word the sense of the Lat. 
stare, perstare, fulcire, roborare. It is hardly credible, that 
the Syriac word could vary so much from all these languages, 
as properly to mean, immerse, dip, etc. 

We come almost necessarily to the conclusion, then, inas- 
much as the Syriac has an appropriate word which signifies 
to dip, plunge, immerse (Wa,), and yet it is never employed in 
the Peshito, that the translator did not deem it important to 
designate any particular mode of baptism, but only to designate 
the rite by a term which evidently appears to mean, confirm, 
establish, etc. Baptism, then, in the language of the Peshito, 
is the rite of confirmation simply, while the manner of this is 
apparently left without being at all expressed. 

Ve now come, after these philological and historical investiga- 
tions, to our main question. 


§ 9. Importance of the Mode of Baptism. 


V. Is any particular mode of applying water in Baptism, es- 
sential to the performance of this rite ? 

The advocates of immersion in the Oriental church, and else- 
where, sometimes make the appeal to the sixty millions of 
Christians, who, as they affirm, preserve this apostolic usage. 
But if an appeal to numbers be argument, what shall we say to 
one hundred and fifty millions, who practise sprinkling or affu- 
sion? Even the Roman Catholic church, jealous as she is of 
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ancient usages, and tenacious of that which the ancient fathers 
practised, retains immersion, as we have seen, only in the churches 
of Milan, and inhibits it elsewhere. 

What do these facts shew? ‘They prove, at least, a general 
conviction in the minds of Christians, that immersion is not es- 
sential, nor even important. I need not make the appeal to 
multitudes of writers, Catholic and Protestant, who have often 
and fully expressed this view of the subject. Calvin, Instit. IV. 
c. 15. $19, says: “It is of no consequence at all (minimum 
refert), whether the person baptized is totally immersed, or 
whether he is merely sprinkled by an affusion of water. This 
should be a matter of choice to the churches in different regions ; 
although the word baptize signifies to immerse, and the rite of 
immersion was practised by the ancient church.” 

To this opinion I do most fully and heartily subscribe ; not 
because it is Calvin’s, nor because the great majority of Chris- 
tians have adopted it. I have other, and I trust better, reasons 
than either of these; and it is proper that I should now give 
them. 

1. The rite in question is merely external. I do not deny, 
that the grace of the Spirit may be given, when baptism is per- 
formed ; but I feel myself authorized to say, that the rite itself 
does not sanctify ; nor does the administration of it secure the 
sanctifying influences of the Spirit of God. ‘The appeal in proof! 
of this, is to the millions of cases in which baptism has been ad- 
ministered to persons, who have shewn themselves to be utter- 
ly destitute of sanctifying grace, by the whole tenor, from first to 
last, of their lives and conversation. It is not then the opus 
operatum, the rite itself as administered by any Christian minis- 
ter, which sanctifies, or can sanctify, any individual. All that 
can with truth be said here, is, that this rite, like any other mat- 
ter which concerns religious ordinances, may be used to a good 
purpose, or abused to a bad one. 

Whenever an enlightened Christian wishes to make the in- 
quiry, what is essentzal to his religion, should he not instinctive- 
ly open his Bible at John iv, and there read thus: “ Believe 
me, the hour cometh, when ye shall worship the Father, neither 
in this mountain nor yet at Jerusalem. .. . The hour cometh, 
and now is, when the true worshippers shall worship the Father 
in spirit and in truth; for the Father seeketh such to worship 
him. GOD IS A SPIRIT, and they that worship him must 


worship him 1N SPIRIT AND IN TRUTH.’ 
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Here is the very foundation-principle of all Christian and all 
acceptable worship. God, who is himself a Spirit, requires the 
homage of our spirits. All else is nothing while this is withheld ; 
and when this is given, all else is circumstance, not essence. 

I need not stop to prove positions so plain and certain as 
these. But I may ask, Can the mode of baptism, which in it- 
self is only an external rite, enter into the essentials of piety or 
true religion? ‘The mere mode of an external rite essential to 
the Christian religion! Does not the question answer itself to 
every mind, that has not gone over into some degree of Phari- 
saic superstition ? 

2. But you will say, perhaps, that if the rite is to be per- 
formed at all, it must be performed in the manner which the 
New Testament enjoins. ‘This leads me to my second remark, 
viz. That no injunction is any where given in the New Testa- 
ment, respecting the manner in which this rite shall be performed. 

If there be such a passage let it be produced, This cannot 
be done. But it will doubtless be said, that ‘ the manner of the 
rite is involved in the word itself which is used to designate it; 
and that therefore this is as much a matter of command as the 
rite itself.’ 

To this I answer, that it would prove a great deal too much. 
I may illustrate this by a case, which is of a parallel nature, and 
has respect to a rite of equal importance; I mean the Lord’s 
Supper. The original institution of this rite took place at the 
last passover which Jesus and his disciples celebrated in Jeru- 
salem. They were assembled in an upper room; Luke 
22: 12. ‘They reclined upon the usual sofa or triclinium, on 
which the ancients reposed at their meals; John 13: 23, 25. 
It was night when they kept the feast, John 13: 30. They 
kept it with unleavened bread, for no other was found in the 
houses of the Jews, at the feast of the passover; Ex. 12: 19. 
The wine which they drank, was that of Palestine, probably red 
wine. It was kept in leathern bottles, it was served in peculiar 
vessels. ‘The bread was made in a certain particular fashion. 
The clothes of the guests were of a certain form. Ina word, 
all the circumstances of the occasion were, in some respect or 
other, different from those which now accompany the adminis- 
tration of the Lord’s Supper. Yet Jesus gave command re- 
specting this ordinance in the following manner: Tuts po, in 
remembrance of me; Luke 22: 19,20. 1 Cor. 11: 24, 25. 
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I ask now all the advocates for the literal sense of Pantilw, 
who urge upon the churches the original mode of this rite, why 
they do not urge upon them in the same manner, and for the 
same reason, the literal doing of what Christ commanded, as to 
the sacrament? Is that ordinance, which is a symbol of the 
blood of Jesus shed for the remission of sins—of that blood 
which taketh away ‘sin and without which there is no salvation— 
is that ordinance of less significance and importance than the 
rite of baptism? ‘This cannot be pretended. Why then do 
you not plead for its celebration by vight ; and this too in a re- 
clining posture, in an upper chamber, with unleavened bread, 
with the dress, furniture, and attendance that originally were 
exhibited? You regard not one of all these circumstances ; not 
even a single one. How then do you obey the command of 
Jesus, Tuts po in remembrance of me? According tothe tenor 
of your own exegesis, you do not obey it; you cannot, while 
you do not literally imitate all these particulars. 

But you say: | obey the substantial part of the command, 
viz. to partake of bread and wine, in grateful remembrance of 
the death of Christ; and this is all which the nature of the case 
seems to require. The symbol in question is really and truly 
exhibited, when I celebrate the Lord’s supper in such a way 
that an appropriate meaning is really and truly given to it. The 
circumstances of place, time, position of the guests at the table, 
dress, furniture of the table and room, and other like things, are 
merely of a local and accidental nature. ‘They cannot make 
an essential part of the symbolic representation ; for this consists 
merely in using such elements of nourishment and refreshment 
for the body, as will significantly and appropriately symbolize 
the nourishment which he receives, who spiritually “ eats the 
flesh and drinks the blood of the Son of man.” 

I accede to the correctness of this answer. It conveys a sen- 
timent which seems spontaneously to commend itself to any one, 
who has enlightened and spiritual views of the Christian dis- 
pensation. I can go even beyond the tenor of this answer, and 
say, that in my apprehension, the sacrament would be really 
and truly observed, if those elements of nourishment for the 
body, which are the common and principal ones in any place, 
should be made use of in lieu of bread and wine, in case these 
could not be easily procured. The whole symbolic instruction 
conveyed by the ordinance of the Lord’s supper is this: What 
food and drink, represented by the more important articles of 
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the samé, are to the body for its nourishment and support and 
comfort, that a crucified Saviour is to the soul, for its life and 
preservation and comfort. Could not the inhabitants of a coun- 
try, then, to whom it might not be possible to procure wheat- 
bread and wine when it was proper to celebrate the Lord’s sup- 
per—might they not employ other aliments, which would sym- 
bolize the death of Christ, and the benefits of that death to the 
believer, with the like significancy ? How can we doubt this, 
without adopting a principle, which must necessarily, if we are 
consistent with ourselves, make us the literal imitators of every 
thing, even of dress, furniture, ete. which existed in the apos- 
tolic ages. 

Look at the case of Iceland, during that year in which the 
island remained, for the whole summer, enclosed in the floating 
ice that had been driven there from the polar sea, and no access 
from abroad to the island was possible, nor any egress from it. 
Might not the inhabitants of the island, reduced to live upon fish 
and water, have celebrated the Lord’s Supper acceptably upon 
these elements ? Would it not have been as monitory and signifi- 
cant to them, as bread and wine, and as acceptable to him who 
instituted the feast? ‘The man who doubts this, must believe in 
the mysterious and miraculous virtue of the sacrament as an 
opus operatum. With such an one it is not my present purpose 
to contend. Christians, as I must think, have reason to bless 
God, that principles such as that man cherishes, are fast vanishing 
away before the spreading light of the Sun of Righteousness. 

Let us return to the rite of baptism. What is it that it signi- 
fies? Purification is the answer; and this is the only scriptural 
and consistent answer that we can give. So Paul seems to 
teach us: “ Christ loved the church, and gave himself for it, 
that he might sanctify and cleanse it with the washing of water 
[baptism] by the word ; that he might present it to himself a 
glorious church, not having spot, or wrinkle, or any such thing, 
but that it should be holy and without blemish ;” Eph. 5: 
25—27. ‘ According to his mercy he saved us, by the wash- 
ing of regeneration and renewing of the Holy Ghost,” i. e. we 
are saved by that regeneration or sanctifying influence of the 
Spirit of God, of which the washing with water is an emblem or 
symbol ; for evidently the language of Paul is borrowed from 
this. So again in Heb. 10: 22, “ Let us draw near [to God] 
with a true heart, in full assurance of faith, having our hearts 
sprinkled from an evil conscience, and our bodies washed with 
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pure water ;” where again the symbol, i. e. the washing of the 
body with pure water, is joined with the thing signified by it, 
viz. the having the heart sprinkled, purified, from an evil con- 
science. 

In accordance with all this, Peter likewise expresses himself : 
“The like figure whereunto, baptism, doth now save us ; not the 
putting off the filth of the flesh, [not the mere outward cleansing 
by beptismal water,] but the answer of a good conscience 
toward God,” i. e. our being purified so that we live with a 
good conscience, or (as Paul expresses it) “sprinkled from an 
evil conscience ;” 1 Pet. 3: 21. 

The Saviour himself has uttered the like sentiment: “ Ex- 
cept a man be born of water and of the Spirit, he cannot enter 
into the kingdom of God,” John 3: 5; i. e. he must not only be 
purified by baptismal water, but he must be sanctified, regen- 
erated, by the Spirit of God. 

In all these and the like cases, it is perfectly clear that bap- 
tism is considered as the symbol of purification or sanctification. 
It is an emblem of that holiness and purity of life which the 
Christian engages to exhibit, and which the gospel requires ; it is 
significant of that sanctifying influence of the Spirit of God, 
which a Saviour’s death has procured, and without which all 
must perish in their pollution. 

Even in those controverted passages in Rom. 6: 4, 5, and 
Col. 2: 12, baptism is connected with the work of the Spirit 
and is significant of his influence. It is a dying to sin and being 
raised to a new spiritual life, which is prefigured by it. How 
greatly this has been overlooked, and bow much the import of 
baptism has been estimated amiss, both in ancient and modern 
times, in consequence of overlooking the plain and obvious im- 
port of the baptismal rite, no one needs to be told, who has ex- 
tensively examined this subject. 

Why should baptism be made symbolical of the death of 
Christ? All Jewish analogy is against it. What were all the «b- 
lutions and sprinklings of the ritual law designed to prefigure 
and to signify? Most obviously we must answer, purification. 
The Jew, who washed his body, or sprinkled it with holy water, 
was taught by this the necessity that his soul should also be 
made clean, in order that he might be an acceptable worshipper 
of that God who is a Spirit, and seeks for spiritual worshippers. 
How could any thing but his ignorance or superstition overlook 
this?. Yet many a Jew did overlook it, and trusted, as multi- 
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tudes now do, to the virtue of the external ordinance, to the 
opus operatum, to save him. But neither “ the blood of goats 
nor bullocks, nor the ashes of a heifer sprinkling the unclean,” 
could do any more of themselves than “ purify the flesh ;” they 
were the mere emblems of a higher and spiritual purification. 

So it is with baptism. How could an intelligent and spiritually 
minded Jew ever have regarded this rite as designed to prefigure 
the death and burial of Christ, when there was not a single 
thing that bore any analogy to this, in all the ablutions prescrib- 
ed by the ritual law; nothing even in all those prescribed by 
the superstition of the Pharisees? ‘The thing is in itself alto- 
gether improbable. It is doubly so, when we take into consid- 
eration those passages of the sacred writers which I have quoted 
above, and which shew the views of Christ and of the apostles, 
as to the symbolical meaning of baptism. 

Under the ancient dispensation, the rites were divided into 
two great classes, viz. those significant of purity or purification, 
and those significant of atonement for sin. Nothing could be 
more appropriate than this. Man needed the one and the other, 
in order to find acceptance with God ; the one is the work of 
the Spirit, and the other of the Saviour who redeemed us by 
his blood. Is there then any change in the essential conditions 
of salvation under the new dispensation? None, we must an- 
swer. Are not the significant symbols, then, under the new 
dispensation, a summary of those which existed under the old? 
The belief of this spontaneously forces itself upon my mind. 
The work of the Spirit is still symbolized under the ‘gospel ; 
and a Saviour’s blood is still represented. The one baptism 

signifies; the other is as plainly indicated by the Lord’s supper. 

Whither must we be carried, if we dissent from this view of 
the subject, and maintain with many of the Christian fathers, and 
not a few of our brethren of the present day, that baptism is a 
symbol of the death and burial of Christ? All analogy is against 
it; for thus the ancient dispensation was not arranged. The 
nature of the thing itself is against it. Water, as exhibited in 
washing, sprinkling, etc. is never an emblem of death and the 
grave; it is only the image of overwhelming floods, or of 
mighty rushing streams, that is appropriate to signify the work 
of destruction. But both of these are foreign to the rite of bap- 
tism. 

Finally, the explanation of the apostles and of Jesus himself, 
is clearly in favour of connecting baptism, as a symbol, with the 
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sanctifying influences of the Spirit of God. The texts produced 
above, and which are so plainly to this purpose, will not be 
overlooked by a candid and intelligent inquirer. 

How can so much stress be laid, then, upon Rom. 6: 4, 5 
and Col. 2: 12, as ascertaining the ancient mode of baptism ? 
Where else in all the Bible is a ritual washing with water an 
emblem of death and burial? No where; and I venture there- 
fore to say, that it is only moral or spiritual baptism into the 
death of Christ, of which the apostle speaks in these two pas- 
sages. I know well, that an appeal against this opinion, can be 
made to many of the fathers. But I know, too, that by the like 
appeal I may prove, equally well, that baptism must be per- 
formed on naked subjects ; and moreover, that it is regeneration 
and spiritual illumination, and is necessary to our final salvation. 
And if the appeal be also made against my opinion, as doubtless 
it will be, to the sentiments of the great body of modern critics 
respecting Rom. 6: 4, 5 and Col. 2: 12, I must still say, that 
they appear to me not to have sufficiently investigated the two- 
fold division of the external ritual under the ancient dispensa- 
tion and under the Christian one, viz. into rites emblematic of 
purity, and rites emblematic of atonement for sin. Where is 
the first of these, if baptism is merely a type or emblem of the 
death of Christ? Have we then two rites under the new dis- 
pensation, and both significant of only one and the same thing, 
viz. the death of Jesus? Is thisprobable? Is it credible? Can 
we believe it to be so, without the most explicit testimony ? 

Yet the nature of the thing itself, and all the scriptural testi- 
mony concerning it, indicate that the rites of the new dispensa- 
tion have an essential correspondence with those of the ancient 
one. I must regard this as being real matter of fact, until I see 
the whole subject in a light very different from that in which | 
now view it. 

Once more, then, directly to our point. Is it essential, in or- 
der that baptism should symbolize purification or purity, that it 
should be performed by immersion? Plainly not; for in an- 
cient times it was the water which was sprinkled upon the of- 
fending Jew, that was the grand emblem of purification. So 
Paul considers it, when he gives us (as it were) a summary of 
the whole ritual of purification, by specifying the most significant 
of all its usages, viz. that of the ashes of a heifer mixed with 
water (Num. 19: 17), with which “the unclean are sprinkled,” 
Heb. 9: 13. So too he decides, when he speaks of “ drawing 
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near to God, in the full assurance of faith, having our hearts 
sprinkled from an evil conscience,” Heb. 10: 22. So also, 
even when atonement was made; for although sometimes the 
blood was poured out at the basis of the altar, and sometimes 
smeared on its horns, and on parts of the person for whom ex- 
piation was to be made, yet the grand significant emblem was 
that of sprinkling. On the great day of atonement, the high 
priest entered the most holy place, and sprinkled the ark of the 
covenant with blood; Lev. 4: i7. Heb. 9:25. Hence Paul 
speaks of the blood of Jesus, as “ the blood of sprinkling, which 
speaketh better things than the blood of Abel ;” i. e. Jesus’ 
blood calis for pardon, but Abel’s for vengeance, Heb. 12: 24. 
Peter also adopts the same image, so significant to the mind of 
aJew: “ Elect... unto obedience, through sanctification of the 
Spirit, and sprinkling of the blood of Jesus,” 1 Pet. 1: 2. 

Nor was this all. When the whole nation were consecrated 
to God, at Mount Sinai, they, and the book of the Law, and 
the tabernacle, and all the vessels of the ministry, were sprinkled 
with blood, Heb. 9: 19—21. 

It is then a perfectly clear case, that the sprinkling of water 
or of blood, was altogether the most significant mode of purifi- 
cation, or of atonement, or of consecration to God, under the 
ancient dispensation. And so the prophet Ezekiel speaks of 
water to be sprinkled, under the new dispensation. After de- 
scribing the gathering in of all the Jews into the kingdom of 
Christ, he represents Jehovah as saying: “ Then will I sprinkle 
clean water upon you, and ye shall be clean; from all your fil- 
thiness and from all your idols will I cleanse you. A new heart 
also will I give you,” etc. Ezek. 36: 25, 26. 

Is there no significancy, then, in that mode of a rite, which, 
above all others, is spoken of in the Old Testament and the 
New, as the emblem of purification and atonement and conse- 
cration? Could Jews, who thus spoke and wrote about the 
application of water and blood by sprinkling, find in sprinkling 
no due significancy of purification? ‘The question answers it- 
self, after the considerations which have already been suggested. 

In performing the rite of baptism, then, what are we to aim 
at? The shadow or the substance? The substance, enlighten- 
ed Christians should say. But is not the substance the sym- 
bolizing of purity or purification? This, I hope, will not be 
denied. If then water be applied in any such way as to make 
the symbol or emblem significant or expressive, and highly so, 
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then is the main purpose of the rite answered. We have de- 
cided this to be the case, in respect to the Lord’s supper ; why 
then should we be inconsistent with ourselves, and deny it here? 

After the examples which have been adduced of the signi- 
ficancy of sprinkling, both from the Old Testament and the 
New, I would hope that none of my readers will be dissatisfied, 
if I consider this significancy as a point made out. And now— 
what remains? Must I shew that we are not at liberty, without 
being justly exposed to the accusation of gross departure from 
Christianity, to depart from the modes and forms of the apostolic 
church in any respect? I have shewn that all the churches on 
earth do depart from these, in their celebration of the Lord’s 
Supper ; and yet, without any apprehension of being guilty of 
an impropriety, much less of being justly chargeable with the 
spirit of disobedience and revolt. I could easily extend this 
part of my view to many other particulars. I ask those who 
plead for literal conformity in mode to the ancient rite of bap- 
tism, how they dispose of the ordinance respecting the disciples’ 
washing each other’s feet, described at large in John c. xiii, and 
particularly enjoined in vs. 14, 15? Who has repealed the ob- 
ligation to a literal conformity with this command? You will 
say, It is the spirit, rather than the letter, which is here incul- 
cated. I accede. But what is the case in respect to baptism ? 
Will nothing but the letter do here? So you may think and 
reason; but are you not entirely inconsistent with yourself? 

Why do we not feel bound, at the present day, to follow the 
prescriptions of Paul to the Corinthian churches, in c. xi of his 
first epistle to them? In this chapter, women are directed to 
appear in puplic veiled ; to wear their hair long; and men to 
wear theirs short; vs. 10—15. Is this matter of obligation 
now to us? Who believes and practises it? No churches on 
earth, unless their civil customs lead them so to do. But when 
and where were the precepts of Paul repealed? Never and no 
where, if 1 must answer in the spirit of those, who urge the lit- 
eral meaning of Sanréfw upon the churches; always and every 
where, 1 may answer in another spirit and with other views, 
whenever and wherever external customs and circumstances 
differ from those of the Corinthian churches. Mere ezternals 
must be things of particular time and place. Dress does not 
make the man. One dress may be more convenient, or more 
decorous than another ; but neither the one nor the other is an 
essential part of the person. 
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So the common feeling of men has decided about most of 
the external matters pertaining to religion, the world over. They 
have always been modified by time and place, by manners 
and customs, aud they always will be. The zealot may declaim 
against this, and cry out that the church is ‘in danger, and 
that she has departed from the commands of the gospel ; but 
considerate and really spiritual men will reply, that ‘ God is a 
Spirit, and that he seeks spiritual worshippers.’ 

Accordingly, long before the light of the Reformation began 
to dawn upon the ‘churches, the Roman Catholics themselves 
were gradually adopting the method of baptism by sprinkling 
or affusion, notwithstanding their superstitious and excessive de- 
votedness to the usages of the ancient churches. So testifies 
one of the most intelligent and useful ecclesiastical writers of 
the earlier part of the dark ages; I mean Walafried Strabo 
(ob. 849), abbot of the convent of St. Gall. His words run 
thus: ‘It should be noted, that many have been baptized, not 
only by immersion, but by effusion, (non solum mergendo, ve- 
rum etiam de super fundendo ») and they may yet be baptized m 
this manner, if there be any necessity , for it; as in the passion 
of St. Laurence, we read of a certain person baptized by water 
brought in a pitcher (urceo allato) ;” De Rebus Eccles. c. 26. 
So Thomas Aquinas (fl. 1250) in Summa Theol. ILL. Quest. 66. 
Art. 7, says: “ It is safer to baptize by the mode of immersion, 
because this has common usage in its favour.” But these very 
words shew that a different usage was coming in, and that 
Aquinas did not look upon it with any strong disapprobation. 
In the Statut. Synod. Leodiens. anno 1287. c. 2, the mode 
of baptism is prescribed, and it is there said: “That danger 
in baptizing may be avoided, let not the head of the child be im- 
mersed in water, but let the priest pour water three times upon 
the head of the child, with a bason or some other clean and de- 
cent vessel, still holding the child carefully with his hand.” The 
Synod at Cambray (Stat. Synod. Eccl. Camerac. an. 1300, de 
Bapt.) say : “That danger in baptizing may be avoided, let not 
[the priest] immerse the head of the child in the water, but, 
when he baptizes, let him pour water thrice upon the top of his 
head, with a basin or other clean and decent vessel.” And in 
the same way run other decrees of councils about this time ; 
while some are even still more liberal, permitting baptism to be 
performed either by immersion, affusion, or sprinkling. 

All this serves to illustrate how there sprung up, in the bo- 
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som of a church superstitiously devoted to ancient rites and forms, 
a conviction that the mode of baptism was one of the advagoga 
of religion, i. e. something unessential to the rite itself, and which 
might be modified by time and place, without any encroach- 
ment upon the command itself to baptize. Gradually did this 
conviction increase, until the whole Roman Catholic church, 
that of Milan only excepted, admitted it. By far the greater 
part of the Protestant world have also aceeded to the same views. 
Even the English episcopal church, and the Lutheran churches, 
both zealous in times past for what they supposed to be apostolic 
and really ancient usage, have had no serious difficulty in adopt- 
ing modes of baptism quite different from that of immersion. 

To these evidences that departure from the method of bap- 
tism by immersion is not a novel thing, | may add some acciden- 
tal testimony of a very interesting nature, taken from a late work 
of F. Minter, bishop of Zealand, and Professor of Theology in 
the University of Copenhagen, entitled, Sinnbilder and Kunst- 
vorstellungen der alten Christen. Dr. Minter, who has recent- 
ly deceased, is regarded in Europe as having been one of its 
ablest and most judicious antiquarians. Certain it is, that the 
churches are greatly indebted to him for many illustrations of 
ancient facts and customs. In the second part of the work 
whose title is quoted above, under the head of Baptism, he has 
exhibited several pictures or representations taken mostly from 
cemeteries and catacombs, some of which deserve particular 
notice. 

The first which I shall mention, is exhibited in Plate X. fig. 59. 
It represents Jesus as standing in the Jordan, immersed as high 
as the waist, and John the Baptist as standing on the shore, hold- 
ing areed-staff in his left hand, while his right is laid upon the 
head of the Saviour, and he is making invocation for a blessing. 
On the opposite shore of the river stands an angel, with a basin 
in his hand, and a towel for the purpose (as it would seem) of 
wiping off the water. For what purpose this basin can be rep- 
resented in the picture, unless it be for that of pouring water on 
the head of Jesus when he was baptized, I am unable to divine. 
The picture Minter assigns to the early part of the middle ages. 

In confirmation of the above explanation, 1 may refer to a 
picture presented by Bosio, in his Roma Sotteranea, 1632, p. 
589. The Baptist stands, as in the representation above, with 
his clothes on, upon the brink of Jordan; and Jesus stands in 
the river, immersed to the waist. In the hand of John isa basin, 
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on which fire is represented as flowing down from heaven, while 
Jesus is affused with the water which descends from the basin. 

In Plate XII. fig. 85 and 86, are two more representations of 
the rite of baptism. In fig. 85 are two children, who apparent- 
ly have attained Jess than half their growth, standing in a vase 
of water which falls a little below the waist, and in which it would 
be impossible to immerse them, on account of the small size of 
the vase. ‘The bishop who baptizes, is represented as having 
completed the act, and is presented in the attitude of invoking 
the divine blessing, while he lays his right hand upon the 
head of one of the children. This picture Minter supposes 
to be of earlier date than the 10th century. Fig. 86 is 
taken from Schone’s Geschichiforschungen uber die kirchl. 
Gebriiuche und Einrichtungen der Christen, and was copied by 
him from a roughly hewn stone at Aquileia. ‘The person bap- 
tized stands, as above, in a vase which falls below the knee, 
while the water is represented as streaming from a cloud above, 
and the Holy Spirit as descending in the shape of a dove. ‘The 
bishop stands by, and, with his ‘right hand stretched out, is in- 
voking a blessing. 

Dr Miunter mentions also two other pictures, which are pre- 
sented in J. Ciampini’s Explicatio duorum Sarcophagorum sa- 
crum baptismatis ritum indicantium, Rom. 1697. In one of 
these, a man and woman are represented as kneeling in a large 
baptismal basin, while the priest pours water on the head of the 
man from an urn or pitcher. Ciampini thinks that this is a rep- 
resentation of the baptism of Agilulf and his wife Theodolinde, 
king and queen of the Lombards, in A. D. 591. The sec- 
ond picture represents a man kneeling with folded hands, half 
divested of his clothing, on whose head the priest pours water 
from a pitcher. Both of these pictures are taken from sarco- 
phagi, dug up in the vicinity of Naples. Ciampini attributes 
them to the sixth century ; but Miinter judges them to be of 
a later age. 

It may naturally be asked, Why pictures of an earlier date than 
any of these, have not been found in cemeteries and catacombs, 
and in the ruins of ancient cities? The answer is, that the ear- 
lier churches never painted or otherwise represented by images, 
the sacred mysteries of baptism and the Lord’s supper ; for such 
they deemed them to be. Such in fact they continued to be, 
in their estimation, until the German nations that came in upon 
Rome began to be baptized by thousands; and then of course, 
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the rite of baptism could no longer be regarded as secret. 
From this time, such representations of this rite began to be made 
in various ways, as have been described above. 

It will be seen from all this, that Christians began somewhat 
early to deflect from the ancient practice of immersing. It 
is remarkable, moreover, that so far as I have yet been able to 
discover, there is not one of the ancient pictures which represents 
baptism as performed by immersion. How could this happen, if 
immersion was so general, or rather so universal, in the middle 
ages, as it has often been affirmed to be? But I must return 
from these historical notices, to the argument which I am en- 
deavouring to urge. 

From all that has been said above it is manifest, that the great 
body of Christians have long come to the full conviction, that no 
one particular mode of baptism can be justly considered as essen- 
tial to the rite itself. And is there not sufficient ground for this, 
in the considerations that have already been urged? The ques- 
tion, whether a religion preéminently spiritual, simple, and design- 
ed to be universal, would probably attach importance to the mere 
mode of an external rite, is one which every enlightened mind 
may answer, I had almost said, a priori. The probability is at 
once felt to be strongly against it, so soon as any one has thrown 
off all attachment to opus operatum, i.e. to the mystical power 
and merit of external ceremonies. Under the gospel, sanctifi- 
cation and purity are not so cheap, nor to be had on such easy 
terms, as the performance of outward rites. Every thing which 
teaches what is opposed to this sentiment, directly or indirectly, 
contradicts the spirit of the gospel ; for this demands of us as a 
thing fundamental and essential, that we should be “ poor in 
spirit,” and “ take up the cross” by real and internal self-denial, 
not with mere outward shew and ceremony. 

The whole may be summed up in one single point. Either 
the rite of baptism has a mystical power of itself to sanctify, 
which depends on the mode of its administration, and its merit 
as an opus operatum; or it is a symbolical rite, significant of 
truth, i. e. of doctrine, or fact. A mystical power one cannot 
believe in, because millions of baptized persons have already 
gone to perdition ; over these, therefore, baptism never did ex- 
ercise any mystical and saving influence. But even if we should 
admit the existence of such a power, can it be shewn that it is 
exclusively connected with immersion only? Have the sancti- 
fying influences of the Spirit of God been limited to ‘hat part 
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of the Christian church exclusively, who practise immersion ? 
So far from this, that the most vicious and ignorant of all 
who bear the name of Christians, are the most numerous 
and zealous of all the advocates of immersion. I refer, in this 
declaration, to the Oriental church, which has a name to live 
while it is twice dead, and ought to be plucked up by the roots. 
If there are exceptions to my general remark, (as there certainly 
are, and most eminent ones too, among the Baptists of England 
and America, ) it remains to be shewn that immersion has any thing 
of consequence to do with their evangelical character. The 
Baptists of the English and American world, evangelical and 
devoted to religion as many of them truly are, do not surpass in 
piety, as I must believe, many of their brethren in Christ, who 
differ from them in respect to the mode of baptism. 

We come, then, of necessity to the conclusion, that the moral 
good to be expected from baptism, is to be derived from the 
moral or spiritual instruction which it conveys, and from the 
lively manner in which it impresses this, and the obligation 
under which it lays those who are concerned with the rite. All 
the rest appears to be mere dreaming Pharisaism; here is sub- 
stantial reality. But may not this instruction be conveyed as 
well by affusion or sprinkling, as by immersion? If we look 
to the ancient dispensation, we must say, Yes. If we look at 
the nature of the thing itself, we must answer in the affirmative. 
If we appeal to the general conviction of the Christian world, 
which has decided against patristic and ancient usage, ‘ve must 
give the same answer. Water applied in this way or in that, is 
water still, i. e. a cleansing and purifying element. Its signifi- 
cance is not at all lost or even obscured. In the East, where 
bathing is so common, and where religious rites esnecially have 
required ablution, it may be more significant, in some cases to 
immerse ; but in the west and north, where such ites have 
long ceased, (if indeed they were ever practised,) immersion 
can have no more significancy than affusion or sprinkling. 
Why then insist on it? Or if you are conscience-bound by 
your own views of the rite, why judge your brother who is not, 
and thinks that Christianity was never des igned to become a re- 
ligion of rituals ? 

In fine, aspersion or affusion of water exhibits, and fully ex- 
hibits, the essence of the thing, i. e. the instruction and symbol, 
aimed at by the rite of baptism. Why then should we be 
zealous about any thing more than this? Such strenuousness I 
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am most fully persuaded, is a zeal without a proper degree of 
Christian knowledge and liberality on this point. It is a zeal for 
the costume of religion, rather than the true spirit of it. So far 
as it goes, I must believe it to be really and truly sectarianism. 

On the other hand, to maintain that sprinkling or affusion is 
the only mode of baptism, or the only proper mode, seems to 
me to partake of the like sectarian spirit. The great body of 
Christians have long ceased to think that any thing of impor- 
tance, in a religious respect, is exclusively attached to either of 
these modes. It is my earnest hope, that the superstitious 
views of the Christian fathers, in respect to the mode of baptism, 
may never again mislead the churches, or interrupt their har- 
mony. 

3. I have one more suggestion to make, in respect to the 
mode of baptism. ‘This is, that personal safety and convenience 
often demand that immersion should be dispensed with; and 
therefore, at least, it cannot well be supposed that it is in all 
cases necessary. 

So thought the ancient church, even when they attached a 
very undue degree of importance to the rite itself, and regarded 
it, for the most part, as indispensable to salvation. 1 cannot 
forbear an appeal to Cyprian, bishop of Carthage, (fl. A. D. 


240,) a warm-hearted Christian and a martyr to his religion. 


When the question was put to him, whether clinical baptisw, 
i. e. baptism by affusion on a sick-bed, was valid, he answered 
thus : 


“You ask of me, my dear Son, what I think respecting those 
who have become subjects of divine grace in a state of languor 
and sickness; viz. whether they are to be regarded as lawful 
Christians, when they have not been bathed with saving water 
[immersed by baptism], but perfusi, bedewed, affused. In regard 
to this, let not our diffidence and modesty hinder any one to 
think according to his own opinion, and practise as he thinks. 
So far as my own humble opinion goes, I think the divine benefits 
[of the ordinance] are in no degree diminished or cut short [by any 
mode], nor that any thing of the divine bounty is at all diminished, 
where it [the ordinance] is received by the full faith of him who 
receives and him who administers it. Nor do I think that the 
contagion of sin is washed away by this salutary ordinance, (as 
the filth of the skin and body is by corporeal and secular bathing, ) 
so that there is any need of soap and other means, [or] of a bath- 
ing-tub and pool in which the body can be washed and cleansed. 
The [physical] breast of a believer is cleansed in one way ; the 
mind jor soul] of man in another way, by the deserts of faith 
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In sacred rites performed as necessity dictates, through divine 
mercy, divine favour is bestowed on those who sincerely believe. 
Nor should any be troubled, because sick persons are SPRINKLED or 
AFFUSED, since they obtain the fav our of God; for the Holy Spirit 
says by Ezekiel the prophet: ‘Then will I sprinkle clean water 
upon you,’ etc. [Ezek. 26: 25.] So in the book of Numbers: 
‘The man who shall be unclean .. . because the water of sprinkling 
is not sprinkled upon him.’ And again: ‘The Lord said, the 
water of purification.’ And again: ‘The water of sprinkling is 
purification.’ (Num. 19: 19, 20. 8:7. 19: 12 , 13.] Hence it 
appears; that SPRINKLING its of like value with ‘the salutary bath 
(aquae instar salutaris lavacri obtinere); and when these things are 
done in the church, where the faith is sound of the giver and re- 
ceiver, all is valid (omnia stare), and may be completed and effected 
agreeably to the authority of the Lord and the truth of faith (ma- 
jestate Domini et fidei veritate).” Eph. 76 or 69. 

Here then sprinkling, so early as the former half of the third 
century, is pronounced to be legitimate and valid, by one of the 
noblest men among all the Christian fathers. The appeal which 
he makes to the Old Testament, in order to shew in what light 
this may be considered, is altogether apposite. I have shewn 
above, what significancy this mode of applying either water or 
blood had, i in the view of the sacred writers. I need only to 
add, that this noble and liberal decision of Cyprian was con- 
firmed and proclaimed by several ecclesiastical councils, not 
long afterwards. 

That the ancient church habitually permitted departure from 
the ordinary method of baptism, in case of extreme sickness or 
danger, has been already remarked. The principle developed 
by this permission, so ably set forth by Cyprian, is what I de- 
sign still further to illustrate, under my present head. 

~The cases of extreme sickness and imminent danger are not 
the only ones, in which reasonable consideration pleads for dis- 
pensing with immersion. In the midst of the dark ages, at the 
very midnight of superstition about rites and forms, Duns 
Scotus, the celebrated metaphysical theologian (fl. 1260), saw 
and felt this. 


“A minister,” says he, “may be excused from trine immersion ; 
for example, in case a minister should be feeble as to strength, et 
sit unus magnus rusticus, and there should be a huge country-fellow 
to be baptized, whom he could neither plunge in nor lift out ;’ 
Comm. in IV. Sentent. Dist. 3. Ques. 4 


The quaintness of the illustration does not diminish aught 
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from its power, in respect to the principle which was to be ex- 
plained. ‘The like to this must often occur; especially if the 
most ancient practice of repairing to rivers and pools continue 
to be maintained. 

Persons often need to be baptized, when access to water 
abroad is difficult, dangerous, or impossible. The infirm health 
of the officiating minister forbids the exposure of himself in this 
way ; the feeble state of the person to be baptized forbids it; or 
the winter season forbids it. In all the northern and southern 
parts of the globe, reasons of climate must be urgent against the 
practice of immersion in rivers and pools, for some nine months 
in the year. On a sick bed, and in eatremis, there are a multi- 
tude of cases in which it would cost life. Do you say: Then 
let baptism be dispensed with? So would I answer, although 
on a ground very different, perhaps, from yours. My answer 
would rest on the ground, that no external ordinance is obliga- 
tory, when it becomes dangerous to life ‘or health. ‘The great 
Lord of the Sabbath admits works of necessity and mercy, i. e. 
such services as are necessary to life and comfort, to be done 
on his holy day. He has said that the Sabbath was made for 
man. So was baptism. It was not instituted to injure, destroy, 
or even bazard life. In a case of distressing sickness and ur- 
gent danger, we may say in respect to this rite or any other ex- 
ternal one, Voluisse est habuisse, i.e. to desire it, is ac- 
cepted in lieu of its being administered. So would I answer in 
all cases of the like nature; but you, who plead as earnestly 
for the rite of immersion, as the Roman Catholics do for baptism 
by the hands of one of their own priests, you would say, that 
baptism must be dispensed with in the case named of imminent 
danger or extreme sickness, because the proper mode of it has 
become impracticable. With this reason I have no sympathy. 
While I believe that the gospel represents God as a Spirit, and 
as requiring spiritual worship ; and that these two truths lie at 
the very foundation of all religious service whatever; I never 
can believe that the mode of a rite merely external, can be es- 
sential in any degree. I cannot submit to such a yoke of bon- 
dage, when the liberty of the gospel is proffered. 

But you will tell me, that all the difficulties in respect to 
baptism abroad, in rivers and pools, can be avoided by the 
building of a baptistery, such as the ancient churches had ; 
where the hazard even of cold water becomes unnecessary, and 
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the feeble may be accommodated with baths adapted in temper- 
ature to their state and condition. 

I cannot admit, however, the sufficiency or consistency of 
your reply, on the grounds which you yourself maintain. For, 
in the first place, this practice of building -baptisteries is well 
known to be an innovation upon the more ancient usage of the 
church. In the time of Justin Martyr there were no such ac- 
commodations as these. They went out from the churches, 
i. e. the places where they met, to rivers and pools, as he tells 
us, in order to perform the rite. Who gave liberty, then, to 
build baptisteries? In what part of the New Testament do we 
find any thing concerning them? What right have you now to 
depart from apostolic usage? You administer rebuke to me, 
because I do not immerse; and this, on account of the literal 
obedience which (as you aver) is due to the command to bap- 
tize all nations. Nothing, then, but literally doing as Christ 
and the apostles did, when they practised the rite in question, 
can be literal obedience. But where were the baptisteries in 
their days? May I not charge you now, in my turn, with a 
departure from the simplicity and significancy of baptism in 
pure and living or running water, as the rite was performed in 
the days of the apostles? On the ground which I occupy, this 
charge amounts to an accusation of no very grievous nature ; 
on yours, it must be placed under the same category with your 
accusation against me, i. e. it must be considered as a grievous 
departure from the command of Christ. There is no avoiding 
this conclusion. 

I go farther with this argument. If you take your stand on 
the ancient practice of the churches in the days of the early 
Christian fathers, and charge me with departure from this; in 
my turn I have the like charge to make against you. It is no- 
torious, and admits of po contradiction, that baptism in those 
days of immersion, was adininistered to men, women, and chil- 
dren, in puris naturalibus, naked as Adam and Eve before 
their fall. The most tender, delicate, and modest females, 
young or old, could obtain no exception, where immersion must 
be practised. This practice was pleaded for and insisted upon, 
because it was thought to be apostolic. At all events, it began 
very early in the Christian church. 

No wonder now that Athanasius complained, that in his 
times there were “ scandalous occurrences in the baptistery:” 
To tell the story of the ancient mode of baptism, is enough to 
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satisfy any one that his allegations must be well founded. In 
vain did the churches seek to avoid the reproach of this scan- 
dalous practice by building a separate baptistery for females, or 
by baptizing them separately. Priests, and priests only, in any 
common case, could administer the rite. ‘The scandal of the 
thing still remained. Yea, it increased to such a degree, that 
the churches were at length forced into a proper sense of de- 
cency ; and thus they burst asunder the bands of superstition. 

You reject this usage, because you believe it to be an inde- 
corum. But on the ground which you take, this is not a suffi- 
cient reason. Literal conformity to the usage of the ancient 
churches, is the only thing which should satisfy a conscience like 
yours. 

But you say, ‘ There is no evidence that the primitive mode 
of baptistn required persons to be divested of all their garments.’ 
I grant it; but still, there is the same kind of evidence as 
proves to you, that immersion was the only apostolic mode of 
baptism, viz. the universal usage of the ancient churches. Your 
main reason for believing that Saari¢w means immersion, must 
depend, after all, on the exegesis of the fathers and the ancient 
churches. New ‘Testament usage of the word, in cases not 
relevant to this rite, clearly does not entitle you to such a con- 
clusion with any confidence. If you say, ‘The classical use 
of the word abundantly justifies the construction I put upon it ; 
my reply is, that classical usage can never be very certain in 
respect to the meaning of a word in the New Testament. Who 
does not know, that a multitude of Greek words here receive 
their colouring and particular meanings from the Hebrew, and 
not from the Greck classics? Do 80s, ovgaves, oagé, niores, 
dtxavoovrn, and other words almost without number, exhibit 
meanings which conform to the Greek classics; or which, in 
several respects, can even be illustrated by them? Not at all. 
Then how can you be over confident in the application of the 
classical meaning of Bexritw, when the word is employed in 
relation to a rite that is purely Christian? Such a confidence 
is indeed common ; but it is not the more rational, nor the more 
becoming, on this account. 

After all, then, you depend for the exegesis of Bantivor, as 
meaning to immerse, mainly on the practice and the views of 
the early churches. If this be authoritative, then why not be 
consistent, and carry it through? We have seen, that Cyril 
could even exult in the practice of divesting the candidates for 
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baptism of all their garments, since he viewed all this as a most 
significant rite. Why not follow the good father in this, as well 
as in immersion? 

But why stop even here? Can it not be shewn, that the an- 
cient churches practised unction, both before and after baptism ; 
and that the sign of the cross was a part of the ceremonial ; that 
imposition of hands immediately succeeded it; and that vari- 
ous other ceremonies were sometimes practised? It can; and 
if usages such as these become authoritative, because the an- 
cient church practised them, then the Romish church is nearest 
to Christian duty, who retains most of these usages. On the 
like ground, the whole apparatus of ancient superstition might 
be brought in upon the churches of the present day. When 
we once admit, that all of an external nature which the ancient 
churches practised, is binding upon us, there is no end of rites 
and forms and worthless ceremonies, which serve only to de- 
lude the multitude, and to deform a religion which in its very 
nature is truly spiritual. 

Sed—manum de tabula. I have written enough to explain my 
own views and the grounds of them, if not enough to satisfy the 
minds of others. I have not engaged in this exposition with a 
willing mind, inasmuch as [ almost deem it a loss of time to 
spend so much of it as this investigation has cost me, on a sub- 
ject that so nearly approaches to a discussion of rites and forms. 
But I have been compelled, as it were to this service. For 
some years past, I have received letters, every few weeks, urg- 
ing me to answer questions relative to the mode of the baptismal 
rite, and other things connected with it. ‘The tenor of the two 
letters standing at the head of this article, is a specimen of them. 
I must beg my friends, one and all, to consider me as having 
now done with the subject, and intending to write no more upon 
it, unless indeed a new and pressing exigency shall occur, 
that I cannot at all anticipate. No efforts will draw me into a 
controversy. I have abstained, as the reader will perceive, from 
all criticisms on controversial books, and all polemical attitudes 
in respect to them. I have expressed, freely and fully, my own 
views. My Baptist friends will not be displeased at this ; for 
they, most of all, have urged me to do so. If my sentiments 
go to shew that I believe them to be in an error, in regard to 
their zeal about immersion; they shew no more than what is 
matter of fact. Ido believe that this is the sectarianism of 
their denomination ; and moreover, that it does not accord well, 
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in this particular, with the elevated and spiritual views which, 
at such a time of light as the present, ought to be cherished. 

I have read with attention, since writing most of the above 
essay, a recent publication by the Rev. A. Carson of Edinburgh, 
whose zeal is overflowing on this subject. I have found in it 
many useful and striking remarks on the classical use of, Banto 
and Banrifw, and the distinction made between them by clas- 
sical usage. Already, however, had I anticipated most of this, 
by my own researches ; and now I see no occasion to change 
what I had before written. I have taken some five or six ex- 
amples of the use of Panxtw and Banrifo from Mr C. in re- 
viewing my work for the press; but I have not once attempted 
to controvert him. 

Mr Carson lays down some very adventurous positions, in 
respect to one meaning, and one on/y, of words; which, as it 
seems to me, every lexicon on earth contradicts, and always 
must contradict. His book is not destitute of evidence, that he 
has learning and acuteness. He sometimes professes much 
liberal feeling. But withal, he has so many adventurous phi- 
lological positions ; he occasionally makes such high and exclu- 
sive claims to pure Christianity, on the ground of an external 
rite ; he sometimes utters such anathemas against his opponents ; 
and joined with this, his book is often filled with so much levity, 
and so many attempts at witticism and sarcasm; that [ am 
spontaneously led to ask, What can be the tendency of such 
discussion, except to break asunder the bands of brotherhood ? 
If he rightly represents his opponents, it must be admitted that 
he was at least led into temptation. That Dr Ewing should 
gravely proffer to the public, the word pop as a translation of 
Bantifm, might tempt to sarcasm a graver man than Mr Car- 
son. But what is to becoine of charity, kind feeling, and truth, 
in the midst of such controversy as this? 

But it is no part of my object to write reviews, or make 
strictures upon the performances of others. Those who seek 
to promote kind and brotherly feeling, rather than to obtain vic- 
tory in a dispute, will be grieved at reading any thing of this 
nature, come from whom it may, or however it may be recom- 
mended by learning or acuteness. 

For myself, I have not the least difficulty with any man or 
men, who prefer immersion to other methods of baptism. 1 
never can contend with any one about-this, except so far as to 
vindicate myself for not believing in the necessity of this mode. 
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This I have now done—I would hope, not in a sectarian way. 
If I have felt obliged to speak freely, on the point of sectarian 
feeling, my brethren will forgive this, who have urged upon me 
fully to declare myself. Ido not love them any the less, be- 
cause they are Baptists ; and I would hope, they will permit me 
still to believe in other modes of baptism than immersion, with- 
out regarding me, on their part, as guilty of so great a crime as 
Mr Carson charges on his opponents. 


On the subject of infant- ~baptism I have said nothing. The 
present occasion did not call for it; and I have no wish or in- 
tention to enter into the controversy respecting it. I have only 
to say, that I believe in both the propriety and expediency of 
the rite thus administered ; and therefore accede to it ex animo. 
Commands, or plain and certain examples, in the New Testa- 
ment relative to it, I do not find. Nor, with my views of it, do 
Ineed them. Ifthe subject had respect to what is fundamental 
or essential in Christianity, then I must find either the one or 
the other, in order to justify adopting or practising it. But as 
the case now is, and the rite itself is but an external rite; the 
general analogy of the ancient dispensation ; the enlargement of 
privilege under the Gospel ; the silence of the New Testament 
on the subject of receiving children into a special relation to the 
church by the baptismal rite, which shews, at least, that there 
was no dispute in early ages relative to this matter; the cer- 
tainty that in Tertullian’s day the practice was general; all 
these considerations put together—united with the conviction 
that baptism is symbol and dedication, and may be so in the 
case of infants as well as adults ; and that it brings parents and 
children into a peculiar relation to the church and under pe- 
culiarly recognized obligation—serve to satisfy me fully, that 
the practice may be, and should be, continued. My friends 
will be contented, | would hope, with this avowal, without an 
effort to draw me into dispute. It is my full purpose not to 
dispute on this point. The sentiments of the Baptists, in rela- 
tion to this subject, are no obstacle to my kind feelings towards 
them. If their views are erroneous, still they are much better 
than the views of those who practise this rite promiscuously, 
without any regard to the character of those who offer their 
children in baptism. 

I have only to add, that it is my earnest hope and prayer, 
that the time may speedily come, when all who love the Lord 
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Jesus shall cease to dispute about rites and forms, and shall be- 
lieve that they have “ one Lord, one faith, and one baptism,” 
although the external mode of this latter ordinance may not be 
the same in all the churches. Why should there be any more 
jealousy on this subject, than there is in respect to the various 
modes and forms of administering and partaking of the Lord’s 


Supper ? 


My correspondents whose letters I have printed at the com- 
mencement of this discussion, will at least feel themselves en- 
titled to a word in particular. This I may add, without occu- 
pying much time. 

My missionary Brethren will now perceive, that my opinion 
must of course be, in accordance with the principles above de- 
veloped, that they should render the Greek @ancifw in the same 
way as our English version and the Vulgate have done, viz. by 
retaining the word fanrifw, and merely giving it a form that 
will render it analogous to other verbs in the language to which 
it is transferred. In doing this, they are still at full liberty to 
explain to their hearers the meaning of the word, according to 
the views of it which they entertain; while, at the same time, 
they free themselves from the charge, of having made a secta- 
rian translation. 

In regard to the third question they put, which respects the 
words in Acts 19: 5, I can hardly refrain from expressing my 
astonishment, that a doubt should ever have arisen, whether 
these are the words of Paul, or of Luke the historian. Yet no 
less a critic than Beza not only suggests this, but vehemently 
and confidently maintains that they are the words of Paul. His 
arguments are the following : 

1. That dé in v. 5 corresponds to mév in v. 4, and that both 
these verses must of necessity belong to the words of Paul, for 
they must be corresponding parts of one and same sentence or 
declaration.—The answer to this is: (1) That #év on which Be- 
za places so much reliance, is a reading of a suspicious charac- 
ter, and is so marked by Knapp in his New ‘Testament.—(2) 
Mév is often used absolutely, i. e. alone, or without any dé fol- 


lowing it, in an apodosis ; e. g. Acts 1: 1. Col. 2: 23. Rom. 


1: 8. Heb. 12: 9. Rom. 3:2. 1 Cor. 11: 18. Rom. 11: 13. 
2 Cor. 12:12. 1 Thess. 2: 18. Acts 26: 9. Rom. 7: 12. 10: 
1. Acts 28: 22,%etc. etc. and in the same way in the Septua- 
gint, and the Greek classics also. Beza was too good a schol- 


. 
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ar not to know this; but his zeal against the Anabaptists misled 
him. And even if ev here be considered as belonging to the 
protasis of a sentence, and therefore requiring dé to follow it ; 
yet the d¢ which usually succeeds the protasis, is not of neces- 
sity always expressed. ‘The apodosis, if any is to be supposed, 
may, in the present case, easily be made out: ‘John indeed 
baptized the baptism of repentance, etc. ... but Jesus in a dif- 
ferent way, i. e. with the Holy Ghost.’ In the same way, mév 
itself is often omitted in the protasis, while d¢ stands in the apo- 
dosis; e.g. James 2:11. 1 Cor. 4: 12. Phil. 1: 18. 1 Pet. 
2: 14.—(3) Aé in v. 5 I take to be simply the usual continua- 
tive of narration, employed times without number when mwéy does 
not precede it, both in sacred and profane writings; see Bret- 
schn. Lex. dé. 3. 

2. Beza is evidently moved to his criticism, by the doctrine of 
the Anabaptists of his day, who strenuously insisted on rebap- 
tizing those who had been baptized only in infancy. He seems 
to be jealous for the honour of John’s baptism, and wishes to 
make it out, that Jesus, being baptized by John, received in 
fact the same baptism as that of Christians. But what is all 
this to the purpose of philology? I might say, What is it to the 
purpose of theology? For why should baptism into a mere 
preparatory state for the Messiah’s kingdom, be the same thing 
as baptism into that kingdom itself? And what after all can be 
more probable, than that, of the three thousand baptized on the 
day of Pentecost, many had been baptized by John? 

Against all this on the part of Beza, lie some insuperable ob- 
jections in the text itself of Acts 19: 4—6. If Beza is correct, 
then, according to v. 5, John baptized into the name of Christ ; 
a statement no where made in the sacred records; and one 
which by implication is contradicted, as well by the nature of 
his baptism, as by the manner of the narration of the sacred 
writers, and the phraseology respecting John’s baptism which 
they employ, and which Paul here employs in v. 4. Moreover, 
if v. 5 contain the words of Paul, and relates to baptism as _per- 
formed by John, then does it follow of necessity, by v. 6, that 
Paul was present when John baptized, and that he laid his hands 
upon John’s disciples, and communicated to them the Holy 
Ghost. This supposition not only contradicts fact, but is involv- 
ed in the additional difficulty of contradicting what John’s disci- 
ples are here represented as saying in v. 3, viz. ‘that they had 
not so much as heard, whether there be any Holy Ghost.’ All 
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this contradiction, I say, follows from Beza’s supposition; for 
avrors in v.6 inevitably relates to the persons who are men- 
tioned in v. 5 as being baptized. The sacred writer says, in 
terms that are not capable of any ambiguity, that Paul laid his 
hands on the same persons who were baptized, and communica- 
ted to them the Holy Ghost. Of all this Beza has taken no no- 
tice.—As to rebaptizing ; it is one thing to repeat Christian bap- 
tism, and another to perform this rite where it has never been 
performed. Being baptized into an initiatory dispensation, is 
not being baptized into one that is established and completed, 
and to which the first was ery! a at 

In regard to the first question of the missionary Brethren re- 
specting 1 John 5: 7, I have only to say, that there is an over- 
whelming mass of critical evidence against the genuineness of it, 
as the state of the matter now is ; and yet there are some very 
singular evidences, that the reading in question was early in the 
copies of some of the western churches. The path of safety is 
to insert it, but to include it in brackets, and mark it as proba- 
bly spurious. More or less than this, the present state of critical 
knowledge respecting it does not seem to permit us to do. 

In regard to my anonymous correspondent, he will see, by the 
perusal of my disquisition, that I differ widely from his mode of 
reasoning about external rites. My mode isthus: What is 
external merely, never can be essential to a religion which is 
truly spiritual. But, so far as external rites belong to the cos- 
tume of religion, they are valuable only for the instruction which 
they convey, i. e. the symbols which they present and which are 
significant of important truth. No mystical power of opus ope- 
ratum can be allowed by true Protestants. But an external rite, 
to all intents and purposes of any possible consequence, is essen- 
tially preserved or performed, when its significance is essentially 
kept up. This is done by immersion, affusion, or sprinkling of 
water in baptism. 'The Old Testament and the New stamp all 
these methods with an indelible impression of genuineness as to 
such significancy. What God has thus sanctioned, let us not 
seem to make light of. 

My belief is, that we do obey the command to baptize, when 
we do it by affusion or sprinkling; that the mere mode of ap- 
plying water cannot possibly make any difference in the case ; 
that he who maintains the contrary, if consistent with himself, 
should go over to the opus operatum of the Roman Catholics ; 
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that on such excessive attachment to the mere externals of reli- 
gion, are justly chargeable the divisions and feuds of Christians 
in relation to the mode of baptism ; and that the church never 
can have peace, until men will cease from the spirit of conten- 
tion about matters of costume in religion, and leave every one to 
his own choice in this respect. My correspondent will of course 
see, that I accede to no part of his arguments. _I verily believe 
them to be founded in altogether erroneous views of the nature 
and value of external rites; and have no apprehension, that if I 
am so happy as ever to attain to a place among the blessed of 
another world, I shall lose any part of the honour or glory of 
that world, because I have fully believed and taught here, that 
Gop ts a Sptarr, and that those who worship him must worship 
him in spirit and in truth ; and have resisted all efforts to lead men 
to trust in the manner of any external ordinances. “ Circum- 
cision is nothing ; and uncircumcision is nothing.” The let- 
ter killeth, but the spirit maketh alive.” A view such as my 
correspondent has, ought to carry him, as it did Constantine, to 
a belief, that he can be lawfully baptized only in the Jordan, 
because Jesus was there baptized. How can consistency stop 
short of this ? 

Has my concealed friend never read in 2 Chron 30; 18—20, 
that, when the great multitude of Israel assembled at Jerusalem, 
according to the invitation of King Hezekiah, in order to keep 
the feast of the passover, “ many in the congregation were not 
sanctified,” i. e. were not clean according to the requisitions of 
the Levitical law ; moreover, that “a multitude of people .. . . 
who had not cleansed themselves, did eat of the passover other- 
wise than was written?” And what did this good king in re- 
spect to them? Did he excommunicate them, or refuse to 
keep the passover with them? Neither; but “he prayed for 
them, saying, The good Lord pardon every one that prepareth 
his heart to seek God, the Lord God of his fathers, though he 
be not cleansed according to the purification of the sanctuary !” 
And what was the result? Did such a prayer come up before 
the throne of mercy with acceptance? It did; “the Lord 
hearkened to Hezekiah, and healed the people.” 

And is not this fraught with instruction, as to the real value 
which the Bible sets upon externals? It does seem to me to 
be so; and I wish my brethren who bar up their communion- 
table against all who have not been immersed, might study such 
passages with more attention. That distinguished man among 
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them, whose sun has recently gone done, although its beams 
still illuminate the whole horizon, studied and felt the power of 
such an example as Hezekiah set. The love of Christ, was a 
passport to communion at his table, and to the fraternal confi- 
dence of his benevolent heart. Blessings will rest, as I believe, 
on the head of those magnanimous brethren of his denomina- 
tion, who follow his example of Christian liberality. It is in- 
deed a serious responsibility that we take upon ourselves, when 
we say, in the midst of all the light which the nineteenth cen- 
tury sheds around us, ‘I allow you to be a true disciple of 
Jesus; I hope and believe you have been born of the Spirit ; 
but I cannot sit down with you at the feast of Jesus’ dying love, 
because water has not been applied to you in the same manner 
as it has to me.’ Thus did not Hezekiah; and thus, those 
who resemble him in the temper of their souls, I must hope and 
believe, will not much longer do. It is too late. The Spirit 
will triumph at last over the flesh ; the love of God, and of fel- 
low Christians redeemed by a Saviour’s blood, will burst asun- 
der the manacles of rites and forms, and dispel the charms of 
sectarian persuasives ; and there will yet be, in our American 
churches, “one Lord, and one faith, ;” yea, and ‘one bap- 
tism” also, inasmuch as variety of mode will no longer be re- 
garded as infringing upon the unity of this rite. Yes, those 
who have been sprinkled by Jesus’ blood, and sanctified by his 
Spirit, will yet be one in him, as he prayed they might be, in 
his last fervent supplication for them. The Lord hasten these 
blessed things in their time ! 

My correspondent will forgive me for speaking thus freely. 
The occasion demands it. ‘Those who are ready to break the 
church in pieces, by contending for rites and forms, seem to me 
not well entitled to take the position, that others are chargeable 
with this, who will not succumb to such doctrines. For one, 
I believe that the liberty of Christ entitles us to be free from a 
spirit of zeal for externals; nor do I think it probable, that the 
churches in general will ever be entangled again in such a yoke 
of bondage. 
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Arr. V. Lirerart Notices. 


I. Gesentt Lexicon Manuale Hebraicum et Chaldaicum in 
Veteris Testamenti Libros. Lips. 1833. Svo. pp. 1124. This 
long expected Manual has at length appeared, and been received 
for sale by the Publishers of this work. The general char- 
acter of this new lexicon of Gesenius, has been already described 
in this work ; see Vol. I. p. 187. The third edition of his He- 
brew and German lexicon lies at the basis; but the work has 
been much enlarged in consequence of new investigations. It 
contains about 100 pages more than the preceding edition. 
The introductory Essay on Hebrew Lexicography, is omitted. 
The following extracts from the Preface, exhibit the chief 
points of improvement aimed at in the present edition. 


“* Primum quidem in tribus primis alphabeti litteris maioris operis 
latini, cui Thesauri titulum fecimus, epitomen dedimus ad littera- 
rum ordinem digestam : in reliqua libri parte raro in verbis ger- 
manicis latine reddendis acquievimus, sed alia auximus et virorum 
doctorum magis quam tironum usibus accommodavimus, alia plane 
de integro retractavimus, saepe etiam commentarios copiosiores in 
usum Thesauri elaboratos inseruimus paucioribus verbis compre- 
hensos, omissis quae ab hoc instituto aliena viderentur. Deinde, 
quod editione tertia coeperam, ut radicum hebraearum internam et 
nativam potestatem, ex qua reliquae translatae tanquam ex fonte 
profluxerunt, quoad eius fieri posset, penitus indagarem, id strenue 
persecutus sum magna cum voluptate in eo nune ingenium exer- 
cens.—Neque mediocrem in hac opera fructum attulit radicum 
indogermanicarum (sanscritae, persicae, graecae, latinae, gothicae, 
et quae his finitimae sunt) comparatio, quarum cum radictbus 
semiticis (utut magna fuerit grammaticae rationis diversitas) ne- 
cessitudinem nunc indies magis agnoscunt quicunque ex scholarum 
hebraearum graecarumque umbra ad totius Asiae linguas illus- 
trandas evolarunt, quamque multo latius patere, quam vulgo credi- 
tur, etiam hoc nostro libro ostendisse nobis videmur. Tum assi- 
duam curam impendi variis vocabulorum significationibus (sunt 
autem, quibus permagna est significatuum varietas) de novo dige- 
rendis, prout vel linguae latinae rationes postulabant, vel dialectica 
quaedam in dispescendis notionibus subtilitas, quam in prima huius 
libri descriptione minus curaveram, frequentiorum notiorumque 
vocabulorum significationes constituisse, collegisse, exemplis firmas- 
se, et populari quodam naturalique modo descripsisse satishabens, 
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in rariorum incertorumque vera potestate exploranda atque in er- 
roribus avitis eliminandis praecipuam fere laudem ponens. 
Denique, quem iam editione tertia accuratius et copiosius tracta- 
veram, locum de particulis (et pronominibus), eum pro huius libri 
modulo auxi et emendavi.” 


II. The following works are also announced as published. 


1. Freyrac, Lexicon Arabico-Latinum. Tom. II. Sect. 1. 
Halle 1832.—Price of the whole work in 3 Parts, 20 rth. = $15. 

2. Kosrer, F. B. Das Buch Hiob und der Prediger Salomo’s 
nach ihrer strophischen Anordnung ibersetzt. Nebst Abhandlung- 
en uber den strophischen Charakter dieser Biicher. Schleswig, 
1832. [See Bibl. Repos. Vol. I. p. 611.] 

3. Otsnausen, H. Nachweis der Echtheit simmtlicher Schrift- 
en des Neuen Testaments, fiir gebildete Leser aller Stande. 
Hamb. 1832. 8 vo. pp. 184. 

4. Scuneckensurcer, Annotatio ad Epist. Jacobi perpetua, 
cum brevi Tractatione Isagogica. Stuttg. 1832. Svo. pp. 160. 

5. ———_———— Beitrage zur Einleitung ins N. Test. u. zur 
Erklarung seiner schwierigen Stellen. ibid. 8vo. pp. 240. 

6. Scnort, H. A. Erorterungen einiger wichtigen chronolo- 
gischen Punkte in der Lebensgeschichte des Apostel Paulus. 
Jena 1832. Svo. pp. 184. 

7. Sreicer, W. Der erste Brief Petri, mit Beriicksichtigung 
des gangen biblischen Lehrbegriffs ausgelegt. Berlin 1832. &vo. 
pp. 436. Price 13 rth. = $1. 124. 

8. Tuo, L. C. Codex Apocryphus Novi Test. e libris editis 
et manuscriptis etc. collectus, recensitus, notisque et prolegomenis 
illustratus. ‘Tom. I. Lips. 1832. Price 43 rth. = $3.374 

9. Tuotvck, Beitrige zur Spracherklarung des Neuen Testa- 
ments. Halle 1832. 8vo. pp. 172. Price 3 rth. = 50 cts. 

10. Tirrmann, J. A. H. De Synonymis in Novo Testamento 
Libri II. Post mortem auctoris edidit, alia ejusdem Opuscula 
exeget. argumenti adjecit Guil. Becher. Lips. 1832. 8vo. pp. 88. 
Price $ rth. = 37 cts. 
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